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TO THE READER 

My daughter again applies to me for 
my paternal imprimatur, and I hope, that 
I am not swayed by partiality, when I 
give the sanction which she requires. 

To excite the rising generation to 
depend upon their own exertions for 
success in life, is surely a laudable en- 
deavor; but, while the young mind is 
cautioned against dependance on the 
patronage of the great, and of office, it 
IS encouraged to rely upon such friends' 
as may be acquired by personal merit, 
good manners, and good conduct. 

RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 

Mdgeworth*8 Town, 
Oct. 6, 1813. 



PREFACE 



TO TAB 



THIRD EDITION- 



The public has called for a third tmpremofi 
of this book ; it was^ therefore^' the daty of the 
author to take advantage of the correctioiis 
-^luc^ Wve \kscu cvuiiAUT%\c%ied to her by pii* 
vate frieDds, and public censors. Whatever she 
has thought liable to just cejtuure, has in the 
present edition been amended, fis f at as is con- 
sistent with the identity of the story. ' It b re- 
markable^ that several incidents Which have been 
olbjected to as impossible or improbable, were 
true. For instance, the medical case, vol* ii. 
p. 217, first edition. 

A bishoi^ Was really saVed from sufiFocatioB by 
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a clergyman m his diocese, (no matter where 
or when) in the manner represented, page 289* 
The bishop died long ago; and he never was 
an epicure. A considerable estate was about 
seventy years ago regained; as described, page 
341, by the discovery of a sixpence under 
the seal of a deed, which had been coined 
later dian the date of the deed. Whether it be 
advantageous or prudent to introduce such sin- 
gular facts in a fictitious history, is a separate 
consideration, which might lead to a discussion 
too long for the present occasion. 

On some other points of more importance to 
the ^vriter^ U jg^ nece ssaiy here, to add a few 
words. It has been supposed that some parts of 
'' Patronage" were not written by Miss Edge* 
.worth,-^ — This is pot fact — The whole of these 
^volumes were written by her, the opinions they 
4:antain are her own, and she is answerable for 
all the faults which mjay be found in them. Of 
ignorance of law, and medicine, and of diplo- 
macy, she pleads guilty, and of making any vain 
or absurd pretensions to legal or medical learning, 
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she hopes f by candid judges, to be acqiutted. If 
in the letters and history of her biwyer and phy* 
sician, she has sometimes introduced technical 
phrases, it vras done merely to givei as far as she 
couid^ the color of reality to her fictitioos pef^ 
sonages. To fulfil Uie main purpose of her 
story it was essential only to shew how some 
lawyers and physicians may be pushed forward 
for a time, without much knowledge either of 
law or medicine ; or how, on the contrary, others 
may, mdependently of patronage, advance them- 
selves permanendy by their own merit If this 
principal object of the fiction be accomplished, 
the author's ignorance on profession subjects is 
of little consequence to the moral, or interest of 
the tale. 

As to the charge of havii^ drawn satirical por- 
traits, she has already disclaimed ail personality, 
and all intention of satirizing any profession ; and 
she is grieved to find it necessaiy to repel such a 
charge. The author of a sl^t work of fiction 
may, however, be consoled for any unjust imputa- 
tion of personal satire, by reflectbg, that even the 
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grave and impartiaLhistoruui. cannot always escape 
similar suspicion. Tacitus says^ that *' there must 
'^ always be men, who, from congenial msuihers, 
^^ and sympathy in vice, will think the fidelity of 
'^ history a. emtuce on tben|selv^; apd even the 
^< praise due. to virtue b slire to give, umbrage." 
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CHAPTER I. 

^^ Mow the wind is rising!" said Rosa- 
iDond.^^God help the poor people. at 
seaiopightr 

Her brother Godfrey smiled,—" OiH! 
would thiok/' Mid he, ''that die had 
aa argosy of lovers at s^a» uninstired/' . 

<« YoUt gentleman,*' replied ^mbt, 
mond^ " imagine that ladies areidways^ 
thinking of lovers.'' 

" Not always,^' said Godfrey, " only 
^hen they show themselyes particularly; 
disposed to humanity/' 

" My humanity, on the pretsent oc- 
oasiony cannot ev^n be suspected/' said 

VOL, I. B 
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Rosamond^ " for you know, alas ! that 
I have no lover at sea or land/' 

*' But a shipwreck might bless the 
lucky shore with some rich waif/* said 
Godfrey. 

^' Waifs and strays belong to the lady 
of the manor/' said Rosamond^ *^ and I 
have no claim to them/' 

" My mother would,! dare say, make 
over her right to you/' said Godfrey, 

" But that would do me no good/' 
said Rosamond, " for here is Caroline, 
with superior claims bf every sort, and 
with that most undisputed of all the 
rights of woman— ^beauty . " 

*/ True — ^but Caroline would never 
accept of stray hearts," said Godfrey. 
** See how her lip curls with pride at the 
bare imagination !" 

" Pride never curled Caroline's lip,"* 
cried Rosamond — ^* Besides, pride is very 
becoming to a woman. No woman can 
be good for much without it, can she, 
mother ?" 

«♦ Before you fly off, Rosamond^ ta 
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my nkoHker, 4& to «n all^, whofn you 
^re sure I cannpt reisist/' swd Godfrey^ 
*4 settle first whether you mean to de- 
fied Caroline upon tbe grqund of hen 
Wing or, not. haying pride." • • 

A fresh gust of wind rose at this mo-.- 
Meijt,, ^sd Ro^mood listened :toit 
an^imisly. . . , , 

" Seriously, Godfjrey,'! sgidislieM " do- 

you recollect how v^ry d»pg«n>i|« our 

coast is? l?o you remeinbprtHe.'ihip- 

wrecks last winter ?" 

As she spoke Rosamp»d we»t Uk pp^j 

of the windows, opened the shn^ter, ap^. 

threw up the sash,— Her sister^ CaroUne, 

followed, and. lih^y. jpoked o^it.iu si-: 

I^ce. ; . ,. 

« I see a light to the ; left <tf. the bea- 
con," swd CaroJine;—'.',! ^Biev^f: saw a. 
light there before.— What <jan }t,roean?» 

« Only some $shermen"-^paid.God. 
frey.— « But^^rqther, it i^ quite a storm," 
— ^persisted Ros^oQiond. * 

" Only equinoctial gales, my dear.", 

"Q% eqi^ii^octial ga^s! ^ But to: 
B2 
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drofening people it would %e no comfdrt 
that they Were shipwrecked only by 
equinoctial gales. There I there ! What 
do you think of that blttst?*' eried Ro- 
samond^ *^ is not there some^ danger 
nowr 

« Goclfrey Will not allow it/' said Mr^ 
Percy — ^^ He is a soldier^ and it is his 
trade n6t te^ know fear." 

*• Show him a tidrtain danger," cried 
Mr. Percjr, looking up from a letter he 
was writing—^* Show him a cirfain dan- 
ger, And he will f^el fear as much as ihe 

greatest coward of you all. -Hi ! up* 

on my word, it is an vtgl^ night,** Con- 
tinued he, going to the Window. 

*• Ob, my dear father !" cried Rosa- 
mond — '^ did you S€fe that light?^— *out at 
sca?~There! therel— to the left." 

*' To the etel— I see it"^ 

« Hark ! did you heiar?"— \ 

*♦ Minute gUns" — said Caroline. 

There was a dead silence instantly.-^ 
EVery body listened.-^Guos were heard 
agaiUi^The signal of ^om^ ressel iii dis- 
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tress. The sound seemed near the shore. 
«-^r. Percy and Godfrey hastened im- 
mediately to the coast.— -Their servants 
and some pec^ from the neighbouring 
village^ whom they summoned^ quickly 
followed. They found that a vessel had 
irtunu^ upon a rock, and from the re* 
dQuUed signals^ it appeared that the 
danger must be imminent. 

The boatmen, who were just waken- 
ed, wm*e fturlyy and swore that they 
would no^ stir> that '^ whoever she was^ 
abe might weather out tbe night». fof 
that, tiU day-break^ they couldn't g^ 
along fside of her." — Godfrey instantly 
jumped into a boat, declaring he would 
go o«iit directly at aU hasards«~rMrt 
Percy, with ^ mu^h intrepidity, but^ 
as became his age,, with more prudence,, 
provided whatever assistance was neces^ 
sary from the villagers,, who d/eclared 
they Mfould go any virherewith hiifij the 
boatmen then ashamed, o^ afraid of 
losing the offered, rewiirdi pu^bfd aside 
the hnd bM^s^^^nd/wexe ready tQ go.. 
e3 
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Out they rowed — and they were sooii 
so neat the vessel', that they could hear 
the*' cries' and voices of the crew. The 
boats hailed her, and she answered that 
she wa^ Dutch, homeward bound — ^had 
mistaken* the lights upon the- coast-^ 
had struck on a rock— *-was^ filling wit*h 
water — and must go-'dewn hi hi^ -an 
hour. ' ' ' • • ^ 

The moment thd boats^came aloftg side 
of her, the' crew Crowded into then* sd 
fasti and with such disorder andpi^cipi- 
tation, H;hat*<hey were in great' danger of 
being oversi^t, which Mr: Percy seeing, 
called out. in a loud and cotoimaiiding 
vbicle tb**st6p several who were in the act 
cif comtng down the ship's side^ and* pro* 
mised'to return for them if they would 
wait. But just as he gave the order for 
bis boatmen to push qffl a French voice' 
called out— 

*' Monsieur ! — ^Monsieur TAnglois ? — 
one moment;'* 

Mr. Percy loojced back and saw, as 
the moon shone full upon the wrecks a 
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figure standing at the poop, leaning over 
ivith outstretched arms. 

" I am Monsieur de Tourville, Mon- 
sieur — a charge d'affaires — with pa- 
pers of the greatest importance — des- 
patches.^' 

** I will return for you. Sir — It is im- 
possible for me to take you now, oiir 
boat is loaded as much as it can bear"*^ 
cried Mr. Percy*— and he Hepeated bis 
< order to the boatmen to push off. 

Whilst Godfrey and. Mrl Percy were 
trimming the boat, M. db - TourrtUe 
made ah effort to jump into it; ' ■ r. i \ 

" OhI ddn't doj't, Sirr. cried a 
woman with a child in her arms, '^ The 
geiitlenian will- come back for us— ^&r 
God's sake don't jump into' it." \ / !•; >!> 

'/'Dbn't attempt ifc; Sir;" /cried >Mr. 
Percy,' lobkiurg, up*-^" or you'll sink lis 
all." 1 J ^ 

M. de Toiirvilte threw down the poor 
woman who tried to stop, him, and be 
leaped from the side of the ship. . . At the 
b4 
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same moment Mr. Percy seizing an oftr 
pushed the boat off, and saved it ftioa 
being overset, as it nmrt faaire been if M. 
4e Tourville had scrambled into it He 
£eOi into the water. Mr. Percy, without 
wafting to see the event, went off as fast 
*«s possible, justly considering that the 
lives of the number he had under his pro- 
tection, incloding his son's and his own, 
were not to be sacrificed for one man^ 
whatever Uis name or office might be« 
Aspecialiy when that man had persisted 
ugaiMt alliiWAPning in his rash sdfiah- 
ness. — At immiomit dagger to them* 
.«dves^* Mr; Percy and Godfrey, after 
'ianding those in the boat, r^turoed. once 
akefeto'tSbe wredk^ani though ihf^ both 
declared that their consciences* woldid be 
.aft ease even if they frand that M. de 
Toonriile was drowned, yet it was evi- 
dent that they r^oiced to see him safe 
ioa bQard.*«»-Thie time the boat held him, 
lindf $il the vest of his> fellow s«ff»ers, 
«nd.Mr. Pevcy and his son. haditlie satis- 



fyciion of brii^og wery 001^. saleljr to 
«iM>rew— *M.:de TovnriUe, As lodi^.M ht 
found hiuuNBtf <m terrtufirmft, joiaed witli 
all around bin in ¥^arm th^kt t# Mn 
P^rcy and Us son, by whom thrir Iiv«p 
bad b^aii iiavedw^«*^436direy undcctook «o 
find lodgtng»;fi»r amM! of the poneii* 
ger*:and Sar iho tUp^o oreirki diovil** 
lage^ and Mh Percy invited the captain^ 
M. de Tonnriffe^ and the rasfe of the pai» 
a^ngera^to Percy Hall^ where Mrs. Percy 
and her daughters had prepwed emry 
thkig ibr their bospitable reception. 
When they had wmned^ dried, and re* 
freshed themselves, they were, left to en* 
joy»wfaafctb^1vanted most, repose. The 
Ptecy family, neariy te much . fatigued 
aa their gaests, were abo g£sid to rest«* 
hll but Rosamond, i^fao was^ wide awdce, 
and; 80 much excited by what had hap« 
p9ened, thali she continued talking to her 
silver, who dept ia the saa»e room with 
her,, of every circumstance, and telling 
her hnaginations of all that might come 
to pass ftom the adventures of the nigh^ 
B5 
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whilst Carbliiie^.too steepy to be aWe i& 
answer judicvousty^ or ^even plausibly, 
«aidi «' yes^'-T^*^ lio"— and ^« very true^':-* 
in the wrong place; and at length, incW^ 
pable /of uttering even> a mbnosyllable^ 
was reduced to inarticalate sounds in sign 
of. attention. '^ These grew fainter and 
fainter^ and after< long intervals ^abso* 
lately failing, Rosamond 'wiih some.sar* 
prise and indignalfioh exclaimed — 

.** I do. bdiieive, Caroline', yon are 
asleep P/ — 

. And in despair, Rosamond, lor want 
of an auditor, was compelled to compose 
herself to rest. 

'. In the course of a few honrS' the storm, 
abated, and in the morning, when the 
liamily and their shipwrecked guests as.- 
sembled at breakfast, all was calm and 
serene. Much to Rosamond's dissatis^^ 
faction, M. de Tourville did not make 
his. appearance. Of the other strangers 
s1j|e had seen only a glimpse the preced- 
ing night, and had hot settled her cu- 
riosity concerning what sort of beings 
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they were.* On a clear vieir by day-light 
of the p^sbnages who now sat at the 
breakfast table, there did not appear 
much to interest her romantic imagioa- 
tion, or to excite her benevolent sjrm* 
pathy. They had' the appearance of 
careful money-making rneii, thicks squar^* 
built Dutch merchants, who said little 
and eat much — butter especially. — ^With 
one accord, as soon as they had break* 
fasted^ they rose and begged permiiAsion 
to go down to the wreck to look after 
their property, Mr. Percy and Godfrey 
offered immediately to accompany therai 
to the coast. * 

Mr. Percy had taken the precaution 
to set guards to watch all night, from 
the time he left the vessel, that iux de* 
predations might be committed. They 
found that some of the cargo had been 
damaged by the sea- water,, but except^ 
ing this loss there was no other of any 
consequence;' the best part of ftbegoodB 
was perfectly safe. As it was found that 
it would take some time to repair the 
b6 
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wrebkt the Pntsttan and Hamlnirgh fUf 
Bengees dotermmcd to go on boaed ate$* 
uif yiiidch was to sail from a tteigkbottring 
port with the first fair wind. They came 
previoiBl j to their departure to thaak 
the '.Percy fiuDily» ahd to assure, tbeoi 
tiiatitfaeif hospitality would never be for^ 
gotten.'~Mr. Percy pressed dbem to stay 
at Perey^Hali till the vessel should mim 
and till the eaptain shoald seod notice 
ef ihe first change of wind. — This 
ofen, however^ was declined, and the 
Putch merchants, with .dtie acknow« 
l«%ments, said, by their speaking parfc«» 
ner, that *' they considered it safest and 
test to go with the goods,, and so wish- 
ed Mr. Percy a goodmormng, and that 
he A^ht prosper in att his . dealtnga; 
and — Sir," c<»iel«ded ha, <' in any of the 
changes of ibrtone, which happen tomen 
by land as weU as by sea, please to re^ 
member the naaaes of GffinderwdM> 
GroensMtt, and SKdderchild o£ AsMter*^ 
dam, or our coniespondents, Panton and 
Co« Landoo,'^ 
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tress. The sound seemed near the shore. 
«-JMr. Percy and Godfrey hastened im- 
mediately to the coa»t. — Their servants 
and some pec^ple from the neighbouring 
viUage> whom tbajr summoned^ quickly 
followed* They found that a vessel had 
.struck upon a rocky and from the re* 
dQuUed fignals^ it appeared that the 
danger must be imminent. 

The boatmen^ who were just waken- 
ed, wore mrfyf and swore that they 
would no^ stir, that ^' whoever she was^ 
(ibeiQigliV weather out tl^ night». fof 
that, tiU day-break^ they couldn't g^ 
along Hide of her." — Godfi^y instantly 
jumped into a bo^t, declaring he would 
go o«iit directly at aljl hasards.~rMrt 
Percy, w^th as much intrepidity, but^ 
as became his age,, with more prudence,, 
provided whatever assistance was neces^ 
sary from the villagers, who d/eclared 
they li^ould go any where; with hiqi^j the 
boatmen then ashamed, o^ afraid of 
losing the offered; reward^ pii^bfd. wde 
the hnd /i^ii^rx,^ •and: were ready to go.. 
E3 
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miserable istate^ could scarcely believe 
him fo be the same person. . 

A Frencbman^ it M^ill be allowed^ can 
contrive to say- more, and to tell mbre of 
his'private history in a given time^ than 
Ciould be accomplished by a person of 
any other nation. In the few minutes 
before dinner he found means to inform 
the company, that he was private secre- 
tary, and favorite of the minister of a 
certain German court. To account for 
his having taken his pamage, in a Dutch 
merchant vessel, and for his appearing 
without a suitable suite, he whispered 
that << he had beien instructed to preserve 
a strict incognito^ frooi which, indeed, 
nothing but the horrors oC the preceding 
night could have drawn him/' 

Dinner was served, and at dinner M'. 
de Tourville was seen, according to the 
polished forms of society, humbling him-^ 
self in all the hypocrisy of politeness. 
With ascetic good-breeding, preferring 
every creature's ease and convenience to 
It^is own, practising a continual system 
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of self-denial, such as almost implied a 
total annihilation of self-interest and self* 
love. All this was strikingly contrasted 
with the selfishness which he had re- 
cently betrayed, when he was in per- 
sonal danger. Yet, notwithstanding 
these recollections were against him, the 
influence of polite banners prevailed so 
far as to make his former conduct be for- 
gotten by most of the family. 
' After dinner when the ladies retired^ 
in the female privy council held to dis- 
cuss the merits of the absent gentlemen^ 
IRosamond spoke first, and during the 
course of five ininutes pronounced as 
inany' contradictory opinions of M. dc 
Touirville, as could well be enunciated in 
the same space of time. — At last she 
I$aused, and her mother smiled, 

"I understand your.smiJe^ mother," 
s^aid Rosamond, <* but the reason lap- 
pear a little to contradict myself some- 
times in my judgment of character is, 
because I speak my thoughts just as they 
rise in my mind, while persons^ who 
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have a character for judgnieut to su^* 
port^ always ke^ the changes o£ thfsi^ 
opinion ^nug to themselves^ n^ver show« 
ing the itepis of ^he accoQUfc op^ eith^f 
side, and k^ yop s(e€ ftothpwg h*4;:theii \^ 
lance. — ^Thw isn very grand>. aq4if tbeis 
baktnee l?e Right, iFerjf glari<Hi*i — Bj»t 
ignominiotts a§ my yiod;?, c^:proceedipg 
may iseem, eKpqsing me,. to the rebuke^ 
derision, upUftc^ ba«id9 apd eyei; of my 
auditors, yet e^caqtjy b^au/ne I ^m check- 
ed at every ^.ttle mist^lsi^j I :p9f^e in my 
accounts, the chancie i& in m^ favoiur^ 
that nny totals should 9t last be rights 
and my balance perfectly accurate/' 

** Very true, my dear — as long as you 
choose for your auditors only your 
friends, you are wise ; but you som^* 
times lay ybw accounts open to stran* 
gers, and as they see only your errors, 
without ever coming to- your conclusion, 
they form no favoirable opinion of your 
^curacy." 

^^ I don't mind What strangers think 
of Bie-r^mueb^" — ^said Roaamond.^^*^ At 
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least you will allow. Mamma, that I have 
reason to be satisfied, if only those who 
do not know me could form an unfa- 
vorable opinion of my judgment~«id, 
after all, ma'am, of the two classes of 
people, those who ^ Never said a focrfish 
thing, and never did a wise one,' and 
those who never did a foolish thing, and 
never said a wise one, would not you 
rather that I should belong to the latter 
i^aet?'' 

'^ Certainly, if I wore reduced to the 
cruel alternative: but is there an un* 
avoidable ' neicessit^j^. tor your belonging 
to either class ?" 

" I will consider of it, aia'am,'' said 
Rosamond, «Mn the meantime^ Caroline^ 
you will allowy that M« de Toorville js 
very agreeable T' 

^ Agreeable r' ijepeated Caroline^ 
^* such !a sdlish being !^~Have you iiar- 
gotten his attempting to jump into the 
boat, at the haaard of oversetting it, and 
of drowning my father and .Godfrey who 
went out to s^ve him-'-^nd when my fa- 
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ther warned him — and promised to re- 
turn for him — selfish cowardly creature I" 
** Oh ! poor man, he was so frighten- 
ed, that he did not know what he was 
doing — he was not himself." 

" You mean he was himself' — ^said 
Caroline. 

" You are very ungrateful, Caroline," 
cried Rosamond, " for I am sure M. de 
TourviUe admires you extremely — ^yes, 
in spite of that provoking incredulous 
smile, I say he does admire you exceed- 
ingly/' 

" And if he did," replied Caroline, 
*' that would make no difference in my 
opinion of him." 

" I doubt that,** said Rosamond, " I 
know a person's admiring .me would 
make a great difference in my opinion 
of his taste and judgement — and liow 
much more if he had sense enough to 
admire you !" 

Rosamond paused, and stood for some 
oninutes silent in reverie. 

** It will never do, my deas," said 
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Mrs. Percy, looking up at her— " Trust 
me, it will never do — turn him whicti 
way you will * in your imagination, you 
will never make a hero of him— nor yet 
a brothef'-m-law/' 

*^ My dear mother, how could you 
guess what I was thinking of,*' said Ro- 
samond, GcAodng a little, alid laughing, — 
^^ but I assure you — ^now let me explain 
to you; ma'ara, in oifie \vord, wjnat I 
think Of M. de Tourville." 
» ^^ Httsh ! my dear, he is here."-^ 
• Th(d gentlemen came idto the roomf 
to tea.^M. de Tourville walked to the 
table at' which Mrs. Percy was- sitting; 
and> after various cothpliments on the 
beauty of the views from the windows, 
on the richness of the foliage in' the 
park, and the superiiDrity of English ver* 
dure, he next turned to look at the pic- 
tures in the saloon, distinguished a por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, then 
passing t^ a table on which lay se- 
veral books^ — *« Is it permitted?" said 
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b^^ taking up ooe of tbem-rtbe IMe gf 
liord Nelson. 

M, de TourviUe did npt: t%isa theopr 

portunity of paying a juat^ and what t^ 

English ears he knew muBt he a ddight- 

fnl tribute of praise to our naval hero. 

Then opening several other book3^ he 

made a ra^h attempt to pronounce m 

English their titles, and with the baptpy 

iycHitj of a Frenchman^ M. de Tour^ 

ville touched upon various subjects), dw^^lt 

upon none, but found m^anson attto 

say something tp raisQ himself and his 

country irx the opkiiott. of tb6 company^ 

and at idle, same time to^ midce all his 

auditors pleased with themselves. Pre- 

s^Dtly, taking a seat between Rosanond 

aud Caroline, he applied himself to draw 

out their talents for cQuvecs^tioni Nor 

did belabor in vain. They did not shut 

themselves up in iitupid and provqkipg 

silence, noir difl they majce a<iy o$teqta-» 

tious display of their knowledge or abili- 

tias.— ^M. de TourviUet as Rosaimoad had 
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jwtly dbserted, seeqared to be pattiou* 
larly struck with Miss Caroline Percy*. 
— pShe waiBbeautifnUand of an nncommon 
srQrle of beMttj^. Ingeniioas, tmaffectecl» 
and with all the srmpUctty of jroutii^ 
there Ww a certain dignity and gracefal 
s^If-^possession inhermamier, wbioh gavto 
the idea. 4f a so^rtor eharactetr. She 
faad» pet4)aps/leB$ :of what the Fiencb 
caH esptit^ than M. de Tonrrille had 
been accmtomed to meet with in young 
persons <m the Continent^ but he was 
the more surprised by the strength and 
justness of thought which appeared in 
her plam replies to thej6ierjr of some Of 
his qaestionts. 

The mommg ^f the second day that 
be was at Percy Hall» M. de Tounrilfe 
was admiring the Miss Percjrs' drawings, 
especialfy: some miniatares of Caroline -a, 
and he produced his snuff-box^ to show 
Mr. Percyab^autifol miniature on it's lid. 

It' was exquisitely painted » M.' de 
TitorViUe ^ered it to Caroline to Gopy> 
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and Mrs. Perqy* urgisd her to make the 
attempt. 

** It is the celebrated Euphrosine/' 
said he^ *^ who» from the stage^ w&s very 
near mounting a throne/V , . 

M. de Touryille left the miniature in: 
the hands of the ladieis to be admired,' 
and, addressing himself to:,Mr.. Percy,^ 
began to tell with much mystery the 
story of Enphrosine. /^She was, an actress 
of whom the Prince, hieir apj^rent at; 
the German omr^ where he resided, had- 
become violently enamoured; One of 
the Prince's young confidantahad assisted 
his Royal Highness, in carrying on a; 
secret correspondence with Eupbrosine,; 
which she managed so. artfully, that the 
Prince was on the point of giving her- ai 
written promise, of marriage, when . the? 
intrigue vVas discovered, and pi^^vented^ 
from proceeding farther, by a. certain. 
Count Albert Altenberg, a young, noble^; 
man* who had, till that moment, been 
one of the Princess favorites, but vv;ho by 
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thus opposing his passion lost entirdjr 
his Prince's favor. The story was a com* 
mon story of an intrigue, such as hap<^ 
pens every d^yiA every country where 
there is a young Prince; but thiere waa 
something uncommon in the conduct off 
Count Altenberg. Mr. Percy expressed 
his admiration of it ; hut M. de Tourvine, 
though he acknowledged, as.iajnprality: 
bound, that the Count's conduct <^ had 
been admirable, just what it ought to be 
upon this occasion, yet spoke of him 
altogether as une tete exaUie^ a young 
man of a romantic Quixotic enthusiasm,* 
to which he had sacrificed the interests, 
of his family, and his own hopes of ad- 
vancement at court. In support of this, 
opinion, M. de Tourville related several^ 
anecdotes, and on each of these anec*. 
dotes Mr. Percy ahd M. de Tourville. 
differed in opinion. All that was produc- 
ed to prove, that the young.cpunt had no 
judgment or discretion, appeared to Mr^* 
Percy proofs of his independence. of cha-; 
racter, and greatness of soul. Mr. Percy> 
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rqieated th6 anecdotes to Mrs. Percy 
and hifl daaghtem; and M. deTouririlJe^ 
as soon as he saw that the ladies, and 
eqpecialljr Caroline, differed from hioij 
ioiHiediateljr endeaToated to slide round 
to their opinion, and assored Caroline^ 
with many asseverations, and with his 
hand upon his heart, that he had merely 
heen speaking of the light in which these 
things appeared to tlMf generality of men 
of the world, that for his own particular 
feelings they were all in favour of the 
franknesa and generosity of character^ 
evinced by these imprudences— he only 
lamented that certain qualities should 
expose their possessor to the censure 
and ridicule of those, who were, like half 
the world, incapable of being moved by 
any motive but interest, and unable to 
reach to the idea of the moral sublime/* 
The more M. de Tourville said upon 
the subject, and the more gesture and 
emphasis he used to impress the bdief ia 
his truth, the less Caroline believed him> 
an4 the more dislike and contempt she 
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iislt, for the daplicity and pitiful mean* 
ness of a character^ which was always 
endeavouring to seem, instead of to be. — 
He understood and felt the expression of 
her countenance^ and mortified by that 
dignified siience, which said more than 
words could express, he turned away, and 
never afterwards addressed to her any of 
h\B coTifidential conversation. 

From thid moment Rosamond's opi- 
nion of M; de Tourville changed. She 
gave him up altogether, and denied, or 
^at least jgave him grudgingly, that praise, 
which he eminently deserved for agree- 
able manners and conversational talents. 
Not a foible of his now escaped her 
quick observation, and her lively percep- 
tion of ridicule. 

Whether from accident, or from some 
suspicion, that he had lost ground with 
the ladies, M. de Tourville the next day 
directed the principal part of his conver- 
sation to the gentlemen of the fj^mily : 
comforting himself wHh. the importance 
qf bis politic^ and ofi|cial character,, he 
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talked (fraud]/ of politics and diplo- 
macy. Rosamond^ who listened with 
an air of arch atteotioa^ from tiave to 
time witti 41 tone of ironical Bnnplicitjr^ 
a^ked explMia/tions on certain points ve^ 
iative to thediplomaitic code of morality, 
«nd professed herseH* much edified and 
efdligbteiied by t^e answers she received. 
She wished, as she toM Caroline, that 
5cme one woiM write ^ Jdvice to Diplo- 
matists,*' in the mamner df Swift^s Ad- 
vice to Servants ; aiofd she ^serv^d that 
M. de Tourvi^Ue^ chacg^ id'al&ireb, ^c, 
might supply anecdotes illustrative, and 
might erafoellisA) tive woifk wi^ a 'portrait 
lof a finished diplomatist. iMbrtanatelly 
for the poblio, on fhe third morning of 
the diplomatist's visit, a <circmn^anoe 
t>ccarred, which prevented the further 
develqpemenlt of bis eharac^er, stopped 
his flow of anecdote, and snatched him 
Urom the company c^f his ho^pHatble 
hosts. In looking over his papers in 
t>rder to show Mr. Percy a complimen- 
tary letter from some erowned 9yead, 



M. de Trt>WTiUe discwreped.that^Yi im- 
portant packet of papers, l^donging io 
bis ^Q^^tohee, ifas nrissing. He %ad 
in jthe moment df danger and teiror 
Muffed i&H I^ideqMtcbes Into 4m gi^eat 
«eoat pocket, in ^ting 'OUt of 4be %o8t 
jbe had giT^n his cost 4o Comtois to 
4:atry:, and slnnge >tb Mil, 'this dhargt^ 
d'affaires had taken it upon trnirt, 'ffom 
^Sat usaertYou of iiis «aleC, ^that ^1 'his 
-papefs ^mare tmfe. >He 'Oiice, indeed, 
jxud iooked tbem oirer, bot'so carelessly 
4h«t he ^e?er )faad miisMd the ^patfket 
His dismay w^ ^v^ot, nfirti^n he disee- 
T«red bis ios$. Me /repeatdd at leaat e 
thoosand times, thai; he was an undone 
man, unless itfae'padhet iooatd be found. 
<^— Search was made for it, *in the^boat, 
lon the shore, in every probdble, and 
dmpvobable place.-— 'But all in vain — 
^andin :th^ midst of 4he search a mes- 
senger came to aniiounce, Ibat Ihje wind 
was fair, rtfaat the ship would sail in one 
hoiHT, and that the captain .could wait 
for no man. M. ide Tourville was oblige 
c 2 
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ed to take his departure without this pre- 
cious packet. 

Mrs. Percy was the only person in 
the family, who had the humanity to 
pity him. He was too little of a soldier 
for Godfrey's taste, too much of a cour- 
tier for Mr. Percy — too frivolous for 
.Caroline, and too little romantic for Ro- 
samond. 

"So," — ^said Rosamond, " here was 
a fine beginning of a romance with a 
shipwreck, that ends only in five square 
merchants, who do not lose even a 
guilder of their property, and a diplo- 
.matist, with whom we are sure of no- 
thing but that he has lost a bundle of 
papers for which nobody cares." 

In a few days the remembrance of 
the whole adventure began to fade from 
ber fancy. M. de Tourville, and his 
snufF-box, and his essences, and his 
flattery, and his diplomacy, and his 
lost packet, and all the circumstances 
of the shipwreck, would have appeared 
as a dream, if they had not been main- 
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tained in the rank of realities, by the 
daily sight of the wrecks and by the ac- 
tual presence of the Dutch sailors^ who 
were repairing the vessel. 



c« 
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CHAPTER IL 



A FEW days after the departure of M. 
de Tourville, Commissioner Falconer, a 
friend, or at least a relation of Mr. 
Percy's, came to pay him a visit. As 
the Commissioner looked out of the win- 
dow and observed the Dutch carpenter, 
who was passing by with tools under his 
arm, he began to talk of the late ship- 
wreck. Mr. Falconer said he had heard 
much of the successful exertions and hos- 
pitality of the Percy family on that occa- 
sion — regretted that he had himself been 
called to town just at that time — asked 
many questions about the passengers on 
board the vessel, and when M. de Tour* 
ville was described to him, deplored that 
Mr. Percy had never thought of trying 
to detain this foreigner a few days 
longer. 



Foff~argiifdtbeComiai9sie9er,thoiigb 
M. 4e TourviUe in%h* bo* be aft accre- 
dited cbafg4 d'affaires y^^ ftinee be waa 
a person in soaae degree in ao oificial 
capacity, and iatiasted with secret ne- 
gociations, government might bave.wished 
to know apmetbing about him, and at all 
events, a4ded the Commissioner, with a 
shrewd smiie^ it wocild have been'a fine 
way of paying ow court to a certain great 
maD. 

" So, Conwaifisroner, you still put 
your trust in ©reak me»/* said Mr. Percy. 

" Not in atl great men, but ia «oroei'' 
replied the Cottimisaion^-<^<' for iastance 
ia yow old friend, Xjord OUbofongbj 
who, I*m happy to inforoa yo<>, is just 
coming into our neigbiboiirhood to Clei:^ 
inont-Park, of which he has at last coUk^ 
pieted the purchase^ and has sent down 
bis plate and pictares.-^Wbo kxiows but 
be may make Ctermout'Park his summer 
residence, instead of bis place in Essex i 
and if be should, there's no ss^ying of 
what advantage it might be^ for I have it 
c4 
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from the very best authority, that hi? 
lordship's influence in a certain quarter 
is greater than ever. Of course, Mr. 
Percy; you will wait upon Lord Old- 
borough, when he comeii to this part of 
the country ?" 

" No, I believe not:*' said Mr. Percy^ 
** I have no connexion with him now — " 
'' iSnt you were so intimate with him 
abroad,'* expostulated Mr. Falconer. 

*' It is five and twenty years since I 
knew him abroad," said Mr. . Percy, 
" and from all I have heard, he is an al- 
tered man. When I was intimate -with 
Lord Oldborough, he was a generous> 
open-hearted youth. He has since be- 
come a politician, and I fear he has sold 
himself for a ribbon to the demon of am- 
bition." . . 

*' No matter to whom he has sold him- 
self, or for what,^' rej^ied the Commis- 
sioner, *' that is his affair, not ours. We 
must not be too nice. He is well dis- 
posed towltrds you, and, my dear Sir; 
I should take it as a very .particular fa^ 
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Tor, if you would introduce me to his 
lordship/' 

** With great pleasure/* said Mr. Per- 
cy, " the very first opportunity." 

^* We mast make opportunities — not 
ivait for them/' said the Commissioner, 
smiling. — " Let me entreat that you will 
pay your respects to his lordship as soon 
as he comes into tlie country. It really 
is hut civil — ^And take me in your hand/' 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Per- 
cy,—^* but mine shall be only a visit of 
civility;" 

Well satisfied with having obtained 
this promise, Commissioner Falconer de- 
parteds 

Besides his general desire to he .{ac- 
quainted with the great, the Commission- 
^ had particular reasons for wishing to 
he introduced at this time to Lord Old- 
borough, and he had a peculiar cause fdr 
being curious about M. de Tourville.--^ 
Mr. Falconer was in possession of the 
packet which thaitt diplomatist had lost. 
It hadbeen found by. ojneof the Comniiii- 
C5 
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sioner's sons^ Mr4 John Falconer ^ or ra- 
ther by Mr. John Falconer's dog^ Nop- 
tuner who brought it to his master^ when 
he wa9 bathing in the sea the day after 
the shipwreck. It bad been thrown by 
the tide among 9ome sea^weed, where it 
was entangled^ and where it lay hid till it 
was discovered by the dog. Mr. John Fal- 
coner had carried it hooiei and boasting of 
his dog's sagacity 9 had produced it rather 
as a proof of the capital manner in which 
he had taught Neptune to fetch and carry^ 
than from any idea or care for the ?alue 
of the packet* John Falconer being 
one of those noen who care for very little 
in this world, 

'< Wfeilst thfey hite tHfeit dog and (heir gun/' 

Not so the Commissionerj who im- 
ttf^diiitely began to examine the papers 
with serious curiosity^ to discoter whe« 
ther they could by any oOeans be produo- 
tire of advantage to him or his family. 
The sea- Walter held injured only the outer 
pages ^ but though the intier were not 
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m the least damaged, it was difficult to 
make out their contentSt for. they were 
written in cipher* Commissioner Fal«> 
coner, however^ was skilled in the art of 
decipherings and possessed all the inge- 
nuity^ and patience necessary for the bn- 
sineds. The title, superscription^ and 
signature of the pap^ were obliterated^ so 
that he could not guess from whom they 
came» or to whom they were addressed *| 
he perceived that they were political^ but 
of what degree of importance they might 
be he could not decide^ till he h^d 
of M. de Tourville the diplomatist and of 
his distress at the Iosb of this packet. 
The Commissioner thea resolved to de^* 
Vote the evening, ensuing day, and nigbt^ 
if requisite, to the business, that be might 
have it in readiness to carry witJi him 
when he went to pay his respects to Lord 
Oldborough. Foreseeing that something 
might be made of this intercepted des« 
patchy and fearing that if he mentioned 
it to Mr. Percy, that gentleman might 
object to openiqg the papers, Mr. Fd* 
C6 



eoner left Percy-Hall without gtvfng tW 
most remote hint of the treasure which 
he possessed, or of the use that he in- 
tended to make of his discovery. 

Early in the ensuing week, Mr. Percy 
went to pay his visit of civility, and Mr; 
Falconer his visit of policy, to Lord Old- 
borough. His lordship was so much al- 
tered> that it was with difficulty Mr. 
]?ercy recollected in him any tracer of 
the same person. The Lord 01db^« 
rough he had formerly known was gayy 
gallant, and rather dissipated; of afrank^ 
joyous air and manner. The Lord Old- 
)>orough^ whom he now saw, was a se- 
rious^ reserved-looking personage, with 
jBk face, in which the lines of thought and 
care were deeply marked; large eye* 
browsv vigilant eyes, with an expression 
of ability and decision in his whole coun^ 
Penance, but not of tranquillity, or of 
happiness. His manner was well bred; 
but rather cold and formal : his convert 
^tion circumspect, calculated to draw^ 
fortjh the opinions, and profit by the in- 



fiJiriiiatioh ci others, 'rather than to assert 
or display his own. He seemed to con- 
Terse, to think, to live, not with any en- 
joyment of the present, but with a view 
to some future object, about which he 
was constantly anxious. 
' Mr. Percy atid Mr. Falconer both ob- 
served Lord Oldborough attentivcdy du" 
ring this visit: Mr. Percy studied him 
with philosophical curiosity, to diiscoter 
what changes had been made in his lord«> 
ship's character by the operation of am-* 
bitioQ, and to determine how far that pas- 
sion had contributed to his happiness ;— * 
«— Mr. Falconer studied him with theia^ 
terested eye of a man of the woidd,^ eager 
to discern what advantage could be made 
by ministering to thait ambition^ . and to 
decide whether there was about his lordr 
ship the making of a good patron.. 
.There was, he , tliooght, the right 
twist, if he had but skill to follow^ and 
humor.it in the workings but this was a 
task of much nicety. Lord Oldborough 
appeared to be aware of the Commission^- 
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$r^n views^ atid/iros not disposed to bur- 
den hidiseif with tttvf friendi. It seemed 
easy to go to a certain point with his 
lordibtp^ bat impossible to get furtber^ 
easy to obtain his attention, but scarcely 
possible to gain his confidence* 

Tbe Commissioner^ however, had 
many reebnrces ready; many small 
neans of fastening himself both on his 
lordship's private and public interests* 
He determined to begin first with the 
despatch which he had been decipher- 
ing. With this view he led Mr. Percy 
to speak of the ship wrecks and of M. de 
Tourville. Lord Oldborough's atten- 
tion was inunediatdy awakened; and 
when Mr. Falconer perceived, that the 
regret for not having seen M. de Tour* 
ville, and the curiosity to know tbe na- 
ture of his secret negociations had been 
sufficiently, excited, the Commissioner 
quitted the subject, as he could go no 
ferther whilst restrained by Mr. Percy's 
presence. He took the first opportunity 
of leaving the room with his lordship's 
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nephew^ Col Hauta&» to Idok at Mae 
hovBeBi wbioli were to run at the eamWif 
raoes; 

Left alone with Mr« Percy, Lord 
Oldborougb looked less reserred^ fbr lie 
plainly saw, — indeed Mr. Percy plainly 
sboived^ Uiat he had nothing to aak from 
the great inan^ but that he came only to 
see his friend* 

<< Many years since we metj Mr. 
Petey^"' said his lordship^ sitting down 
and placing his ohair for the first time 
without oonsidering whether his face or 
his back were to the light — ** A great 
many yeai^ since we naet> Mr. Percy. 
And yetf I shodid not think so fronoi 
yoar appearance; you do not look as if 
. « • : shall I say it ? ... five aad twenty 
years had passed si^ce that time. But 
yott hate been leading an easy life in the 
countryi . » • the happiest life. « . « lenry 
yott/* 

Mr. Percyt thinking that these were 
words of coarsCj the mere polite €ant of 
a cdurtier td a countiy-gentlemanj 
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'ftttiiled, and replied, that few, who w6r« 
acquainted with their different situations 
in the world, would imagine that Mn 
Percy could be an object ' of- envy to 
Lord Oldborough, a statesman at the 
summit of favor and fortune. 

** Not the summit/* — said Lord Old- 
*)orougbi sighing; — " and if I were eveii 
at the summit, it is, you know, a dan^ 
gerous situation. Fortune's wjieel-never 
stands still — the highest point therefore 
the most perilous," — His Lordship. sigh* 
ed again as deeply as before.— Then 
'spoke, or rather led to the subject, of 
•general polities, of which Mr. Percy- 
gave his opinions with freedom and open- 
ness, yet without ever forgetting th$ 
"respect due to Lord Oldborough's- si* 
iuation. His Lordship seemed sensible 
of this attention, sometimes nodded, and 
sometimes smiled, .as Mr. Pepoy spoke 
of public men or measures; but whe^ 
lie expressed any sentiment of patriot- 
ism, or of public virtue. Lord Oldbo- 
i'ough took to his snttff-box, shook an4 
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levelled the snuffy and if he listened^, 
listened as to words superfluous and ir- 
relevant. When Mr. Percy uttered any 
principle favorable to the liberty of the 
press, or of the people, his lordship 
would take several pinches of snuff ra- 
pidly, to hide the expression of his coun-. 
tenance; if the topics were continued, 
his averted eyes and compressed lips 
showed disapprobation, and the diffi- 
culty he felt in refraining from reply. 
From reply, however, he did absolutely 
refrain ; and after a pause of a few mo- 
ments,, with a smile, in a softer and 
lower voice than his usual tone, he 
asked Mr. Percy some questions about 
his family, and turned the conversation 
again to domestic affairs ;-«— expressed sur- 
prise, that a man of Mr. Percy's talents 
should live in such absolute retirement, 
and seeming to, forget what he had said 
hiibself but hidf an hour before, of the 
pains and dangers of ambition, and all 
that Mr. Percy had said of his love o£ 
doii^stic life^ tippeared to take it foi^ 
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grattkeii^. that Mf« PerxT^ woiiU begkd 
to sbtne lot pmblicy if opportuiuty wem 
not imtlttig. Upon thk fiuppesitten^. 
faikl tordehqpi dexterously pointedi ecit 
ways by* wirich h^ »ight distingrmh him* 
self; threw oq|; assurarncep o£ has ow^a 
good vmftds^ compbunenitsi to his talents;, 
alid>. in sboirt^ sounded his hearty stiUi 
esc^cfis^ ta &»i coiruption dr aiafadtioa 
af Ihe Inottom.— ^Bm otMie was to be 
fpilQdr-Ix>fd CHdboroixgh.vmdccMivinCttd 
c^k^«4a«Kd;sl»rt>rised.r^Perfaaps'hi9 esteem 
£[>r Mf. Pieiiey's imderstaiidittf; felli some 
degrees^^he considered him » aA :ec«* 
centric perteo, actiag firom mnccoinitM 
able mai»Tes4««««But still bt respected 
biat as that rarest of all tbingy vok a pa*« 
littciifi'a eye'-^-a raatty hooest iiidepeii«» 
de&t Bdai^« He bdidved aise that Mr« 
l^^j had some r^pard for him $, and n bat^ 
4v«r }Mkrti«a it might be, it vma valuable 
»id ffKtnMMrdtnaryM«-for it waa difiate* 
i^tatAd ; — bestdet^ tbty ocpnidl nwec crosa 
ill theik* objects-H^nd aa Mr* Peroy lived 
Qtft of tba wodd^and had oo eonftaKk>ii 



witb any fwrt^, k^ was a peirfectly safe 
man. All these thoughte acted so pow^ 
cFfoUy upon Ler d Oldbo9Mgli« tA»t he 
threw asidii his mevfey ia a mamirer 
winch would haM astoftiBhed and dtew 
lighted Mr. F^lcoaar.^Mr. Per^ tfas 
astoairBhedy hot n«t deUghted^he saw 
a noble mind cwroded awd debaseii by 
amMtioQ^^virtuous ^mc^ple^ gantrow 
feaKng,^^ siiiled^^a powerAj4, GapacMiM 
undeisMirdiiig diitortad beyond tetos^efy 
-^^ 9ml oncd elpaifatfog, Md ftrtt of 
high thoughts, now confinad to a s|^ 
-i*4Dient down tt^ kwr cmicarns-<»ilDpri* 
smicd ift line preciniCtf of * €0Hrt.-r- 

'' Ym pky iii«;' said L«d OMbo- 
nMghy who» Seemed to uaders«aad Mr. 
Percy** tko«^»te--« yeto piiy tM^^I 
p^f ly ioy9fl£r>^B0t ^a«^b i^ amMtion^ and 
I <^aniK>tf \w4f viitbo^ fi'^^MMUcre aad al- 
ways it's slaVi/' 

•< A pe^M of siieb ii string arind m 
L6ifd OMboroagby (MUM MMHOipata 
biiiis^tf froBi aay sbivafy^^^i^-a^m tbai of 
haWt/' 
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'^ Yes, if he wished to break through 
it — but he does not." 

" Can he have utterly " 

^' Lost his taste for freedom ? you 
would say — Yes — utterly — I see you 
pity me/' said his Lordship with a bit*, 
ter smile — " and/' added he, rising 
proudly, '^ I am unused to be pitiedy. 
and I. am awkward, I fear, under the. 
obligation/' — Resuming his frien41y as«: 
pect, however, in a moment or two, he 
followed Mr. Percy, who had turned to 
^camine a fine picture. 

" Yess a Corregio.-r-You are not 
aware, -my dear Sir," continued he?—. 
" that between . the youth you knew at 
Paris, and the man who haa now the 
honor to speak 1 to you, there is n<>thing; 
in common-— absolutely nothing^-^except 
regard for Mr. Percy. You had always 
great knowledge of character, I remem- 
ber;, but with r^peot.to my own, you 
will liecollect, that I have the advantage; 
<^i posf^mng la, carte 4u paj/^^—^You are 
grown quite a philosopher^ I find.-^An4: 
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90 am I, in my own ivay. ' In short, to 
put the question between us at rest for 
ever, there is nothing left for me in life 
•but ambition. Now let us go to Corre- 
^io, or what you please/* 

Mr. Percy followed his lordship's lead 
.imnaediately to Italy, to France, to Pa- 
ris, and ; talking over old times and 
youthful days, the conversation grew 
gay and familiar. — Lord Oldborough 
seemed enlivened and pleased, and yet, 
as if it was a reminiscence of a former 
state of existence, he often repeated — 
"Ah! those were young days — very 
.young — I was a boy then — quite a 

boy."- ^At last, Mr. Percy touched 

.upon love and women, and, by accident, 

.mentioned an Italian lady whom they 

had known abroad. — A flash of pale an- 

;ger, almost of pbrenzy, passed across 

Lord Oldborough^s countenance, be 

turned short, darted full on Mr. Percy 

a penetrating, imperi6uS, interrogative 

Jock. — Answered by the innocence j the 

steady openness- of Mr. Percy's counte- 
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nanoe, Lord Oldborongfa grew red in- 
stantly ,~-and, conscious of his unusual 
^sbangeof coior, stood actually abashed. — 
A moment afterward^ 'Com-manding his 
agitation^ he forced his wbole person to 
an air of tranquillity — took up the red- 
4>ook, iiv4)idh lay >upon his table-^waiked 
-deliberatcfly to a window, atid> looking 
carne^ly through his glass, asked jfMf. 
Peryjy oould recoHect who was membeor 
for some borough in the nei^bourhood ? 
The ^conversation after this, languished; 
and Ihough scnsie efforts wer« made, iit 
fiever recoveped the tone of ease and 
confidence. Both parties felt -reliei^ed 
from an indefinaUe soi^of ^constraint by 
the return of the gen^tlemen. Mr. Fcd- 
coner 4>egged Mr. Percy t^ go and loo^k 
alt a carriage *of a new construction, 
which the oolonfd had just brought from 
lown; and <Aie cdooel aooonipanyti^ 
Mr. Percy, <the eftage was «1th«is 'left clear 
for the Commissioner to open hh busi- 
ness about M. de Tounrtfle's packet. 
He did it with so much ^ddfes$, and 
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Oldborottgh immediately oomprdiended 
4iow important the papers might be to 
him, amd 4iow necessary it 'was to secane 
the deciphener. When Mr. Percy return- 
^, be found the Commissiaoer and his 
ievdship in ^earnest and seemingfly confi- 
dential conversation. Both Mr. Falconer 
an^ Mr. Percy were 'now pressed to stay 
to dine and to sleep at C)ermont-Pat4: ; 
^xi inTitatfon which Mr. Percy declined^ 
hat which 'the CoanniBsioner accepted. 

In the evening, Vben the company 
who had dined at Clermoot-Park were 
settled 4o cards and music. Lord Old- 
borough, aller walking up and down the 
room with ^he Commis8io>aer in silence 
for some mmutes, retired with hfm into 
h\s sindy, rang, and gave orders that 
they should not be interrupted on any 
aiccoant till supper. The servant inform- 
ed bis lord^bip, that such and sach per- 
sons, whom he had appointed, were wait- 
ing.— ^^ I 'Cannot possibly see them till 
to morrow" — natningthe hour. — ^The ser- 
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vant laid oji the table before" his lordship 
a huge parcel of letters. — Lord Oldbo- 
'rough, with an air of repressed irnpa* 
tience, bid the man send his secretary, 
.Mr. Drakeiow, — looked oyer the letters, 
wrote with a pencil, and with great des- 
patch, a few words on the back of each — 
met Mr. Drakeiow as he entered the 
room,^ — put the unfolded letters all toge- 
ther into his hands — 

** The answers, on the back — ^to be 
made out in form — ready for signature 
at six to morrow." — 

" Yes, my lord — May I ask ..... " 

" Ask nothing. Sir, if you please — I 
am busy — ^you have your directions—". 

Mr. Drakeiow bowed sulwiissive^ and 
made his exit with great celerity. 

" Ndw to our business^ my i^ear Sir,'* 
said his lordship, seating hims^ at the 
, table with Mr. Falcpner, who immedi- 
ately produced M. de Tourville*s pa- 
pers.-r- 

> It is not at this period of our story ne- 
cessaxy to state precisely their contents ; 
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it is sufficient to say, that they opened t» 
Lord Oldborongh a scene of diplomatic 
treachery abroad, and of ungrateful du- 
plicity at home. From some of the in- 
tercepted letters he discovered that cer- 
tain of his colleagues, who appeared to 
be acting along with him with the ut- 
most cordiality, were secretly combined 
against him ; and were carrying on an 
underplot, to deprive him at once of po- 
pularity, favor, place, and power. — The 
strength, firmness, — hardness of mind^ 
which Lord Oldborough exhibited at 
the moment of this discovery, perfectly 
amazed Mr. Falconer. — His Lordship 
gave no sign of astonishment, uttered no 
indignant exclamation, nor betrayed any 
symptoms of alarm j 1>ut he listened with 
motionless; attention, when Mr. Falconer 
from time to time interrupted his read- 
ings and put himself to great expense of 
face and lungs to express his abhorrence 
of** such inconceivable treachery." Lord 
Oldborough maintained an absolute si- 
lence, and waiting till the Commissioner 
VOL, I. D 
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kad exhausted himself in invective— -> 
would point with his pencil to the line in 
the paper where he had left off, and 

calmly say ** Have the goodness 

to go on—I^et us proceed. Sir, if you 
please/' — 

The Commissioner went on till he 
came to the most important and interest* 
ing pointy and there glancing his eye on 
his intended patron's profile, which was 
towards him> — he suddenly stopped.* — 
Lord Oldborougbf raising his head from 
the hand on which it leaned, turned his 
full front face upon Mr. Falconer. 

*' Let me hear the whole, if you 
please. Sir. — To form a judgment upon 
any business, it is necessary to have the 
whole before us. — ^You need not fear to 
shock my feelings. Sir. — I wish always 
to see men and things as they are." — Mr. 
Falconer still hesitating, and turning over 
the leaves — " As my friend in this busi- 
ness, Mr. Falconer,"--continued his 
Lordship — " you will comprehend, that 
the essential point is to put me as soon 
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as possible in poMesiion of the faets-^thea 
I ea& decide» and act— If it will not &«- 
tigue you too much, I wish to go through 
these papers before I sleep/^— » 
Fatigue ! Oh ! my hori^ I am not in the 

least cannot be fatigued~-But the 

£abt is, I cannot go on<— for the next 
pages I have not yet deciphered — the 
cipher changes here — 

Lord Oldborough looked much disap- 
pointed and provoked, but after a few 
miDutes' pause calmly said — '* What time 
will it take. Sir, to decipher the remain- 
der?" 

The Commissionet protested he did not 
know — could not form an ideiH-he and 
his son had spent mBXky hours of intense 
labor on tbe first papers before he could 
make out the cipher — ^now tbid was a 
new cipher, probably more difficult, and 
whether he could make it out at all, or 
in what time, he was utterly unable to 
aay. — Lord Oldborough replied— " Let us 
understand oneanoth^at once, Commis- 
sioner Fdlconer, }f you please-^My max- 
D 2 
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itn, and the maxim of every man in pub* 
lie life is, or ought to be, — Serve me and 
I will serve you. — I have no pretensions 
to Mr. Falconer's friendship on any 
other grounds, I am sensible ; nor on any 
other terms can he have a claim to what- 
ever power of patronage I possess. But 
I neither serve nor will be served by 
halves— My first object is to make my- 
self master, as soon as possible, of the 
contents of the papers in your hands, my 
next to secure your Inviolable secrecy on 
the whole transaction. 

The Commissioner was going to make 
vows of secrecy and protestations of zeal^ 
but Lord Oldborough cut all that short 

with " Of course — Of course" — pro- 

nounced in the driest accent — and went 
on with — 

"Now, Sir, you know my ^object; 
will you do me the honor to state yours ? — 
You will excuse my abruptness — time in 
some circumstances is every thing — Do 
me and yourself the justice to say at once 
what return I can make for the service 
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you have done or may do me and govern* 
ment." 

*^ My only hesitation in speaking, my 
Lord, was — " 

^^ Have no hesitation in speaking, I 
beseech you. Sir — " 

/beseech, in tone, was in effect, I com" 
mand you. Sir, — And Mr. Falconer, un- 
dei; the influence of an imperious and su- 
perior mind, came at once to that point, 
which he had not intended to come to 
for a month, or to approach till after in- 
finite precaution and circumlocution. 

" My object, is, to push my son Cun- 
ningham in the diplomatic line, my Lord 
— and I wish to make him one of your 
secretaries.*^ 

The Commissioner stopped short, as- 
tonished to find that the truth, and the 
whole truth, had absolutely passed his 
lips, and in such plain words ! — but they 
could not be recalled, — he gasped for 
breath — and began an apologetical sen- 
tence about ** poor Mr. Drakelow, whom 
D S 
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he should be so sorry to injure or dis« 
place — " 

'^ Never mind that now — ^time enough 
to think of Drakelow/' said Lord Old* 
borough, walking lip and down the room 
— ^then stepping short—— 

*f I must see your son. Sir." 

^^ I will bring him here to-morrow> if 
your Lordship pleases/' 

*' As soon as possible ! But he can 
come surely without your going for him 
-~write, and beg that we may see him 
at breakfast— At nine if you please/' 

The letter was written, and despatched 
immediately. Ixird Oldbomugb^ whilst 
the Gonunissioner was writings noted 
down the heads of what he had learned 
firom M. de Tourville's packet.^— Then 
locked up those of the papers which had 
been deciphered, put the others into Mr. 
Falccmer's bharge, add recommended it 
to him to use all possible despatch in de« 
ciphering the remainder. — The Commis* 
sioner declared he would sit up idl night 
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at the taak; tbis did not appear to be 
more than was expected. — His Lordship 
rung^ and ordered candles in Mr. Fal- 
coner's room, then retamed to the com* 
pany in the saloon^ without saying an- 
other word. None could guess by his 
countenance or deportment^ that any 
unusual circumstance had happened, or 
that his mind was m the least perturbed. 
Mrs.Drakelow thought he was wholly 
absorbed in a rubber of whist, and Miss 
Drakelow at the san^ time was per*o 
suaded that he was listening to her 
music. 

Punctual to the appointed hour — for 
amlMtion is as punctual to appointments 
%B love -«- Mr. Cunningham Falconai 
made his appearance at nine^ and wut 
presented by his father to Lord Oldbo* 
roagli, who received him, not with any 
show of gracious kindness, but as one 
who had been forced upon him by cir- 
camstauces, and whom, for valuabie 
considerations, he had bargained to take 
into hi« service. To' try the young di* 
d4 
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plomatist's talents,' Lord Oldborough led 
him first to speak on the subject of the 
Tourville papers, then urged him on to 
the affairs of Germany, and the general 
interests and policy of the different 
courts of Europe. Trembling, and in 
agony for his son, the Comnnissioner 
stood aware of the danger of the youth's 
venturing out of his depth, aware also 
of the danger of showing that he dared 
not venture, and incapable of deciding 
between these equal fears : but soon he 
n^i^ reassured by the calmness of his 
son. — Cunningham, who had not so 
much information or capacity, but who 
had less sensibility than his father, dften 
succeeded where his father's timidity 
prognosticated failure. Indeed; on' the 
present occasion, the care which the 
young diplomatist took not to commit 
himself, the dexterity with which he 
f* helped himself by countenance and 
gesture," and ^< was judicious by signs/* 
proved that he was well skilled in all 
those arts of seeming wisc^ which have 
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been so well noted for use by " the great* 
est^ wisest^ meanest of mankind/* Young 
though he was, Cunningham was quite 
sufficiently slow, circumspect^ and so- 
lemn, to deserve to be ranked among 
those whom Bacon calls Formalists, 
^^ who do nothing, or little, yery so- 
lemnly, — who seem always to keep back 
somewhat; and when they know within 
themselves they speak of what thiey do 
not know, would, nevertheless, seem to 
others to know, that of which they may 
not well speak." 

Lord Oldborough listened to whatever 
he said, and marked all that he did not 
say with an air of attentive composure^ 
which, as Mr. Falconer thought, augured 
well for his son-, but now and then there 
v^as, for scarcely a definable portion of 
time, an expression of humor in his 
Lordship's eye, a sarcastic smile, which 
escaped the Commissioner's observation^ 
and which, even if he had observed, he 
could not, with his limited knowledge of 
Lord Oldborough's character, have right* 
D5 
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]y interpreted* If his Lordship had ex- 
pressed his thoughts, perhaps^ they might 
have been^ though in words less quaint, 
nearly the same as those of the philoso* 
phiG statesman, who sa js : 

<' It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for 
a satire to persons of judgment, to see 
what shifts these formalists have, and 
what prospectives to make superficies to 
seem body that hath depth and bulk/' 

But Lord Oldborough philosophising^ 
and Lord Oldborough acting, were two 
different people^ His perception of the 
ridicule of the young secretary's solem- 
aity, and of the insufficiency of his in- 
formattoQ and capacity, made no altera* 
tion in the minister's determination* The 
question was not whether the indivi- 
dual was fit for this place, or that enu 
ployment, but whether it was expedient 
be should have it for the security of po- 
litical power. Waving all delicacy-. 
Lord Oklborough now, as in most other 
cases, made it bis chief ol^ect to be un- 
derstood and obeyed, therefisNre be ap<* 
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plied directly to the imiversal motive, 
and si>oke the uniTersal langmige of ia« 
terest. 

" Mr. Falconer," said he, •' if you 
pnt me in possession of the remainder 
of M. de Tonrville's papers this night, Z 
vrUl to morrow momiag put this young 
geutlemati into the bands of »y present 
secretary Mr. Drakekw, who will pre- 
pare him for the situation you desire. 
Mr. Drakelow himsdf will, pnsbafoly, 
soon leave me to be employed more ad« 
vantageously for his Majesty's service, 
in sr^me other manner." 

The deciphemrs, &ther and son, shut 
tbeanselves up directly, and set to work 
With lEiU imaghiabie zeal. The whole 
packet was nearly expoanded before 
night, and the next morning Lord Old- 
borough performed his part of the agree- 
ment. He sent for Mr. Drakelow, and 
said : 

** Mr. Drakelow, I beg that, upon 
your return to town, you wiH be so 
good as to take this young gentleman, 

D§ 
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^r. Cunningham Falconer, to your of- 
fice. Endeavour to prepare him to sup- 
ply your place with me whenever it 
may be proper for hig Majesty's, service, 
and for your interest, to send you to 
Constantinople, or elsewhere/' — ^ 

Mr. Drakelow, though infinitely sur- 
prised and displeased, bowed all submis- 
'sion. Nothing pise he knew was to be 
done with Lord Oldborough. His Lord- 
ship, as soon as his secretary had left 
the room, turned to Cunningham, and 



'^ You will not mention . any thing 
concerning M. deTourville's intercepted 
papers to Mr. Drakelow, or to any other 
person. Affairs call me to town imme- 
diately : to morrow morning at six, Z 
set off. You will, if you please^ Sir, be 
ready to accompany me. I will not 
detain you longer from any. prepara- 
tions you may have to make for your 
journey:" ^ 

No sooner had the father and son 
quitted Lord Oldborough's presence^ 
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than Mr. Falconer exclaimed* with ex- 
ttltation: 

. <^ I long to see our good cousin Per- 
cy'; that I may tell him how 1 have pro- 
vided already for one df my sons." 

*^ But remember. Sir,"- said Cunning- 
ham,^^^ that Mr. Percy is to know no- 
thing of the Tourville packet." 

*f To be sure not," said Mr. Falconer, 
^^ he is to know nothing of the means, 
he is to see only the end — the successful 
end. — Hal cousin Percy, I think we 
know rather better than you do, how to 
make something of every thing — even of 
a shipwreck." — 

** To prevent his having any suspi- 
cions," continued Cunningham, " it will 
be best to give Mr. Percy some proba- 
ble reason for Lord Oldborough's taking 
to us so suddenly. It will be well to 
hint that you have opportunities of oblig- 
ing about the borough, or about the ad- 
dress at the county- riieeting, or . . ." 

" No, no 5 no particulars, never go to 
particulars," said old Falconer, '* stick 
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to generals, and you are safe.~3a}r> in 
general^ that I had an opportunity of 
obKging government* Percy ia not cu- 
rious^ especially aboutjabbing. He will 
ask no questioo^i^ or» if he should^ I can 
easily put him upon a wrong scent. — 
Now, Cunningham^ listen tome ^ I bwt 
done my best^ and have pushed you into 
a fine situation; but remember, you can- 
not get <MEi in the diplomatic line without 
a certain degree of diplomatic infbrma*- 
tion. I have pointed this out to you 
often I you have neglected to make yoiiir^ 
self master of these things, and, for want 
of them in office, you will come> I fear, 
some day or other to shame. "-^ 

^* Do not be afraid of that^— no dan* 
ger of my coming; to shame any more 
than a thousand other people in office^ 
who never trouble themselves about di* 

plomatic information*, and all that 

There is always some clerk who knows 
the forms^ and with tbose^ and looking 
for what one wants on the spur of the 
occasion^ ia books and pamphlets^ and 
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fio forth, cue may go on very well — ^if 
one ddee but know how to keep <me's 
own counsel. — ^You see I got through 
with Lord Oldborough to day—" 

" Aye — but I assure you I trembled 
for you, and I could have squeezed my- 
»tif into an auger^hole once, when you 
blundered about that treaty of which I 
knew, that you knew nothing." ^ 

" Oh ! Sir, I assure you I had turned 
over the leares. I WaSi correct enough 
as to the dates; and^ suppose I blun« 
dered, as my brother Buckhurst says, 
half the world never know what they 
are saying, and the other half never find 
it out. — Why, Sir, you were telling me 
the other night such a blunder of Prince 
Potemkin*s . . . ." 

" Very true/' interrupted the Com- 
missioner, '^ but you are not Prince Po- 
temkin, nor yet a prime minister, if you 
were, no matter how little you knew — 
you might get other people to supply 
your deficiencies. But now in your 
place, and in the course of making your 
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way upwards, you will be called upon 
to supply others with the information 
they may want. And you know I shall 
not be always at your elbow ; therefore^ 
I really am afraid " 

" Dear Sir, fear nothing !'* said Cun- 
ningham, " I shall do as well as otherj 
do— the greatest difficulty is over. I 
have taken the first step, and it has cost 
nothing." 

'* Well, get on, my boy—honestly, if 
you can-^but get on." 
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CHAPTER III. 



With the true genius of a political 
castle-builder, Mr. Falconer began to 
add story after story to the edifice, of 
which he had thus promptly and success- 
fully laid the foundation. Having by a 
lucky hit provided for one of his sons, 
that is to say, put liim in a fair way of 
t)eing provided for, the industrious father 
began to form plans for the advance- 
ment of his two other sons, Buckhurst 
and John. — Buckhurst was destined by 
his father for the church : John for the 
army. - The Commissioner, notwith- 
standing he had been closetted for some 
hours with Lord Oldborough, and not- 
withstanding his son Cunningham was 
to be one of his Lordship's secretaries, 
was well aware that little or no progress 
had been made in Lord Oldborough's 
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real favor or confidence. Mr. Falconer 
knew, that he had been literally paid by 
the Job, that he was considered and treat- 
ed accordingly : yet upon the whole he 
was well pleased that it should be so, for 
he foresaw the possibifity of his doing for 
his Lordship many more jobs^prub^'c and 
private. He lost no time in preparing 
for the continuity of his secret services^ 
and in creating a political necessity fer his 
being employed in future, in a manmer 
that might ensure the advaneement of tb€ 
rest of his family. In the ^.rst place, be 
knew that Lord Oldborough was desirous^ 
&r tl^ enlargement of the demesne at 
ClermontrPark, to purchase certain ad* 
JH^tning ImmIs^ wfaicb> frote some aacieirt 
pique> the owneor was uowiUing to sell. 
ThiB proprietor was a tenant of Mr. Fal- 
coner's, he undertook to negociate the 
bi|dii^s9» and to use his influence to bring 
his tenant to reason. This ojSer, made 
tbro«^h Ckinningbam, was accepted by 
Lord Oldborough^ and the oegociatioa 
led to fresh communication9<^«*-Thera 



wu soon to be a county-meeting, and an 
address was to be procured in favor of 
certain measures of government, wbich 
it was expected would be violently op* 
posed. In the Commissioner's letters to 
his son, the private secretary, he could 
say and suggest whatever be pleased ; he 
pointed out the gentlemen of the county 
who ought to be conciliated, and be of« 
fered his services to represent things pro« 
perly to fsome with wiiom be was inti- 
mate*^— The sheriff and the under-dieriff 
also should know, without being in# 
formed directly from ministry, wha» 
course in conducting the meeting would 
be igre^bJe in a certain qiwteir-— whom 
proper to say and do all that might be 
expedit^nt as Mr. Falcos^r, who waa on 
the spot, and well acquainted with the 
county ? — ^Tbe Commissiooer was in£Nrm« 
ed by the private s<cret»ry« that his ieri» 
vicei^' would be acceptab)e*'~Theie bap^ 
pened also, at this time, to be some dis* 
putes and grievances in that part of the 
country about tax-gatherers.«^Mr. Fal« 
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coner hinted^ that he could soften' and 
accommodate matters, if he were empow- 
ered to do so and he was so empow- 
ered. — Besides all this, there was a bo- 
rough in that county, in which the in- 
terest of government had been declining ; 
attempts were made to open the borough — 
Mr. Falconer could be of use in keeping 
it close — and he was commissioned to do 
every thing in his power in this business. 
In a short time Mr. Falconer was acting 
on all these points as an agent and par- 
tisian of Lord 01dborough*s. But there 
was one thing which made him uneasy ; 
he was acting here, as in many former 
instances, merely upon vague hopes of 
future reward. 

^Whilst his mind was full of these 
thoughts, a new prospect of advantage 
opened to him in another direction. 
Colonel Haulon, Lord Oldborough*s 
nephew, stayed during his uncle's ab- 
sence at Clermont-Park, to be in readi- 
ness for the races, which, this year, were 
expected to be uncommonly fine. Buck- 
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hurst Falconer had been at school and at 
the university with the colonel, and had 
frequently helped him in his Latin exer« 
cises. The colonel having been always 
deficient in scholarship, he had early 
contracted an aversion to literature, 
which at last amounted to an antipathy 
even to the very sight of books, in con* 
sequence, perhaps, of his uncle's ardent 
and precipitate desire to make him apply 
to them, whilst his head was full of tops 
and balls — ^kites and ponies. — Be this as 
it may. Commissioner Falconer thought 
his son Buckhurst might profit by this 
school friendship, and might now renew 
and improve the connexion. Accord- 
ingly Buckhurst waited upon the colonel, 
was immediately recognised and received 
with promising demonstrations of joy. 

It would be difficulty indeed impos- 
sible, to describe Colonel . Hauton, so as 
to distinguish him from a thousand other 
young men of the same class, except, 
perhaps, that he might be characterized 
by having more exclusive and inveterate 
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ielfishness. Yet this was so far from 
appearing or being suspected on a first 
acqttatntance, that he it»l generally 
thonght a sociable, good*natnred fellow. 
li was his absolute dependdnee upon 
others for daily amusement and ideas, or 
rather for knowirig what to do with him* 
fstAf, that gave hiih this semiblance of 
being sociable $ the total ti^ant of proper 
pride and dignity in his whole deport- 
men W-a certain slang and familiarity of 
tone, gave superficial observers th^ no* 
tionthat he was good-natured. — ^It was 
Colonel Hauton's great aUbitiOn to look 
like his own coachman 3 he Succeeded 
only 1^0 far, as to look like his groom : 
but though be kept company with 
jockeys and coachmen, grooms and 
stable-boys, yet not the stiiSest, haugh- 
tiest, flat-backed Don of Spain, in Spain's 
proudest days, could be more completely 
aristocratic in his principles! Or more 
despotic in his habits. — ^This oould not 
break out to his equals, and his equals 
cared little how he treated his inferiors. 
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His present pleasure, or rather his prt^ 
sent business, for no man made more a bu* 
siness of pleasure than Colonel Hauton, 
was the turf. Buckburst Falconer could 
not here assist him as much as in making 
Latin ver^esj, but he could admire and 
sympathize^ and the colonel, proud of 
being now the superior, proud of his 
knowing style and his capital stud, en- 
joyed Buckhurst's company particularly, 
pressed him to stay at Clermont*Park^ 
and to accompany him to the races.— 
There was to be 9l famous match between 
Colonel Hauton's High-Blood and Squire 
Burton's Wildfire.*^And the prepara- 
tions of the horses and of their riders oc«- 
cupied the intervening days. With all 
imaginable care, anxiety, and solemnity^ 
these important preparations were con* 
ducted. At stated hours Colonel Hau« 
ton, and with him Buckburst, went to see 
High-Blood rubbed down, and fed^ and 
watered, apd exerqised, and minuted, 
a^d rubbed down, and littered. — Next 
to the horse, the rider. Jack Giles, was 
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to be attended to with the greatest soli- 
citude; he was to be weighed — and 
starved — add watched — and drammed — 
and sweated — and weighed again — and 
so on, in daily succession; and harder 
still, through this whole course he was 
to be kept in humor — ^^ None that ever 
sarved man or beast/' as the stable-boy 
declared, ** ever worked harder for their 
bread, than his master and master's com- 
panion did this week for their pleasure/' 
At last the great, the important day 
arrived— and Jack Giles was weighed 
for the last time in public, and so was 
Tom Hand, Squire Burton's rider — and 
High-Blood and Wildfire were brought 
out; and the spectators assembled in the 
stand, and about the scales, were all im- 
patience, especially those who had bet- 
ted on either of the horses. And — 

Now Hauton ! — Now Burton ! — Now 
High-Blood ! —Now Wildfire ! ^ Now 
Jack Giles! — And— Now, Tom Hand! 
— resounded on all sides — ^The gentle- 
men on the race-ground were all on tiptoe 
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ia their stirrups. The ladies in the 
statid^ stretched their necks of snow^ and 
nobody looked at them. — Two men were 
run over> and nobody took them up.^« 
Two ladies fainted^ and two gentlemen 
batted across them. This was no time 
ibr nice observances — ^Jack Giles's spirit 
began to flag — and Tom Hand's judg- 
ment to iell — High-Blood, on the full 
stretch, was within view of the winning 
post, when Wildfire, quite in wind, was 
put to bis speed by the judicious Tom 
Hand-^he sprang forward^ came up 
with High-Blood — ^passed him — Jack 
Giles strove in vain to regain his ground 
— High-Blood was blown, beyond the 
power of whip or spur — Wildfire reach- 
ed the post, and squire Burton won the 
match hollow. 

His friends congratulated him and 
themselves loudly, and extolled Tom 
Hand and Wildfire to the skies— In the 
moment of disappointment, Colonel 
Hauton, out of humor, said something 
that implied a suspicion of unfairne^ss on 

VOL, J. E 
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the part of Burton or Tom Hand, which 
the honest squire couldnot brook) either 
for self or rider. He swore, *< that his 
Tom Hand was as honest a fellow as any 
in England, and he would back him for 
such !" — ^The Colonel, depending on his 
own. and hi& uncle's importance, on his 
party and his flatterers, treated the 
squire with some of the haughtiness of 
rank, which the squire retorted with 
some rustic English humor. The Co- 
lonel, whc had not wit at will, to put 
down his antagonist, became still more 
provoked to see that such a low-bom 
fellow as the squire should and could 
laugh, and make others laugh. For the 
lack of wit the Colonel had recourse to. 
insolence, and went on from one imper- 
tinence to another, till the squire en- 
raged, declared, " that he would not be 
brow-beat by any Lord's nephew, or 
Jackanapes Colonel that ever wore a 
head, and as he spoke, tremendous in 
his ire, squire Burton brandished high 
the British horse-whip. At this critical 
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moment,, as it bas b^een- asserted by some 
<d^ tbe by-^standers^ the Colonel quailed 
andi backed a few paces, but others pre* 
tend« that Buckhurst Falconer pushed 
beft)TO him. — It is certain that Buck- 
hurst stbpped the bloTT, wrested the 
Jiorse-wbip from the squire<:^was chat- 
lenged by him on the spot — accepted the 
challenge — fought the' squire — winged 
him^— appeared on the race^ground 
afterwards, and was admired by thr 
ladies in public, and by his father in 
private, who looked upon the duel and 
horse- whipping,, from which he thus 
saved his patron's nephew, as the most 
fortunate circumstance that could have 
happened to his son upon his entrance* 
into life. 

'^ Such an advantage as this gives us 
such a claim upon the Colondl ! — and« 
indeed, upon the whole family. Lord 
Oldborough, having no children of his 
own, looks. to the nephew as his heir — 
and though he may be vexed now and 
t^ien by the Colonels extravagance^ 
E2 
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and angry that he could not give this 
nephew more of a political turn^ yet 
such as he is, depend upon it, he can do 
what he pleases with Lord Oldborough, 
— Whoever has the nephew's ear, has the 
uncle's heart ; or I should say> whoever 
has the nephew's heart, has the uncle's 
ear. — • 

** Mayn't we as well put hearts out 
of the question on all sides, Sir?" said 
Buckhurst. 

** With all my heart," said his father, 
laughing, *' provided we don't put a 
good living out of the question on our 
side,"— 

Buckhurst looked averse, and said he 
did not know there was any «uch thing 
in question.— 

** No !" said his father — '* was it then 
from the pure and abstract love of being 
horse- whipped, or shot at, that you took 
this quarrel off his hands?" 

<* Faith ! I did it from spirit, pure 
spirit," said Buckhurst, " I could, not 
stand by, and see one who had been my 
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tehoolfellow horse-whipped — no, damn it, 
if he did not stand by himself, yet I could 
not but stand by hiniy for you know I 
was there as one of his party — and as I 
backed his bets on High-Blood, I could 
do no less than back his cause alto« 
get her. — Oh ! I could not stand by and 
see a chum of my own horse-whipped." 

*' Well, that was all very spirited and 
generous ^ but now, as you are something 
too old for mere school-boy notions,'*^ 
said the Commissioner — *' let us look ft 
little farther, and see what we can make 
of it. — ^It's only a silly boyish thing as 
you consider it, but I hope we can turn 
it ta good account/*" 

** I never thought of turning it to ac» 
count. Sir." — 

*' Think of it now," said the father, a 
little provoked by the careless disinter*^ 
estedness of the son — " In plain English^ 
here is a colonel in his Majesty's service 
saved from a horse-whipping — a wholfe 
noble family saved from disgrace — these 
dre things not to be forgotten. That is, 
E3 
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aot to be forgotten^ if you force people to 
remember them— otherwise . . . my word 
for it— I J^Qow the gveat — the whole 
would be forgotten in a week.^ — ^There- 
fore^ leave me to follow .the thing up 
properly with the uncle^ and do you 
never let it sleep with the nephew .... 
Sometimes a bold stroke^ sometimes a 
delicate touchy just as the occasion 
fteryes» or as may .suit the oompany pre* 
sent ..... All that I trust to youc 
awn address and ju4gment." 

^^ Trust natlui|g» Sk, to mr address 
or jttdgmeut, for « these things I haw 
neither. — I always aot jui^t fnom impulse 
and feeling, right or WFaDg-"I have n<» 
talents for ^^^x^^eave ihem all to 
Cunningham — ^that's his trade, and be 
likes it^ luckily ; and you diould be con- 
tent with liavis^ one such geaiais in your 
fmuiiy — No family could bear two-^'' 

'' Come^ come, pray be seiious^ Buok- 
hurst. — ^If you have not» er will not use 
any commoa sense and address to. ad- 
vance ]fourself» leave that to me.*— You 
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see how I have puefafed ttp Cutinihgham 
already, and all I ask of yon is io Ife 
qaiet, and let %tte pttsh ybu Up/' 

** 0*i ! dear Sk, i a6i very much 
obliged to you : if that is *aU^ I W^ 'He 
quite qiiiet — sottMt f atti not to'db any 
thing i^bat^by 6r dirty for ft. I should 
be \ai!«ly ^M to get ^ go6d p)sice> ftnd 
bb p^rovidfed ftir ha^irdsdiiiefy.— '' 

"No doubt— and let tofe tdl you that 
iOdpfiKuy I eould namfe^ have ivtth itaferior 
^kihis, and witfefdut any tottured ^6h- 
ileJdoh t>r Hfela¥idni^%>, ftoth iHt mH^ 
{&vot 'of proper frii^ds, 'obtained ^c^urdk 
ben«Sd^ bf imrcfa jgre&tbr value^ than 

WMeli^ttg ive hafre in our 6ye you 

know—*' 

** I «6 nbtknb>fr, indefed/*— said Buck- 
iMirst, « I protest i tiAve nbliviiig ifatoj^ 
eye." 

. « What ! not faiOW, tha^ tfee Kvftig of 
Chippidg-FHaiis is in the gift of Colonel 
Hauton-^-^and the present inotimbeht has 
had^ one paralytic stroke already,— 
Therfe*s a prospect for you, BuckhurstT* 
£4 
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** To be frank with you> Sir,. I bavcf 
no taste for the church.'' 

" No taste for nine-hundred a year, 
Buckhurst? No desire for fortune, Mr. 
Philosopher?" 

" Pardon me, a very strong taste for 
that, Sir — ^^Not a bit of a philosopher-^ 
As much in love with fortune as any 
man, young or old — is there no way to 
fortune but through the church ?"-:- 

** None for you so sure and §o easy, 
all circumstances, considered,," — said hi$ 
fatherr-^' I have. plcumed and. settled it, 
and you have nothing to do but to get 
yourself ordained as soon as possible. I 
shall write to my friend the Bishopr-^for 
that purpose this very night/* 

" Let me beg, father, that you will 
not be so precipitate. — " Uponmy word^ 
Sir, I cannot go into orders. — I am not 
... in short, I am not fit for the church." 

The father stared with an expression, 
between anger and astonishment. 

*' Have not you gone through the 
Univer3ity ?"-^*« Yes, Sir . . . but • . . 
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but I am scarcely sober^ and staid, and^ 
moral enough for the church • . . Such 
a' wild fellow as 1 am. •• I really could, 
not in conscience .... I would not 
upon any account^ for any living upon 
earthy or any emolument^ go into the 
churchy unless I thought I could do cre« 
dit to it,"— 

^^ And why should not you do credit 
to the church? I don't see that you are 
wilder than your neighbors^ and need 
not be more scrupulous. — There is G-^, 
who at your age was wild enough^ but 
he took up in time, and is now a plump 
dean. — Then> there is the bishop that is 

just made. 1 remember him such a 

youth as you are.-— Gome, come> these 
are idle scruples. Let me hear no more^ 
my dear Buckhurst, of your conscience." 

" Dear Sir, I never pleaded my con-* 
science on any occasion before — ^You 
know that I am no puritan — but really 
on this point I have some conscience, 
and I beg you not to press me farther — 
Ypu have other sons — and if you cannot. 
E.5 
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spare Cunningham, — that treasure of dU 
plomacy ! — there's John, sorely you 
might contrive to 8{>are him for the 
church/' 

<^ Spare him I would, and welcome 
. . • • But you know I could never get 
John into orders.'* 

'* Why not. Sir ? John, III swear, 
would have no objection to the church, 
provided you could get him a good fat 
living.'* 

^ But I am not talking of his objec* 
tion5.-^To be sure he would make no ob* 
jection to a good fat living, nor would 
any body in his senses, except yourself. 
— But I ask you, how I could possibly get 
your brother John into the church-^ 
John's a dunce,— and you know it." 

" Nobody better. Sir; but are theref 
no dunces in the church ?-^And as you 
are so good as to think that I'm no 
wilder than my neighbors, you surely 
will not say that my brother is more a 
dunce than his neighbors. — Put hiai> 
into the hands of a clever grinder, or 
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crammer, and they would soon cram the 
necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him, and they wobld get him through 
the uHrversity for us readily enough ; and 
a degree once obtained, he might map hta 
fingerlsi bt Latin and Greek all the rest of 
his life. — Ohce in otders, and he might 
sit down upon bis fat tiving^ or lie down 
content^ all his days, only taking care 
to have s6me poor devil of a ctirate up 
and abont> doing duty for bim/*^ 

" So I find you have no great scruples 
fot your brother, whatever you ma^ 
have ftHr yourself," .... •' Sir, I am 
not the keeper of my brother's consci- 
ence.^— Indeed,, if I were, you might 
congratulate me in the words of Sir 
B. R. upon th6 possession of a sinecure 
jHace." 

" It is a pity, Buckhurst, that you 
cannot use your ivit for yourself as well 
2» for othef people. Ah ! BuckhUrst I 
Buckhurst ! you will, I fear, do wo8se 
in the world than any of your brothers, 
e6 
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for wits are always unlucky — ^Sharp- 
sighted enough to every thing else, but 
bUnd, stone blind to their own interest. 
— Wit is folly, when one is talking of 
serious business/' 

" Well, my dear father, be agreeable^ 
^nd I will not be witty. — In fact, in 
downright earnest, the sum total of the 
business is, that I have a great desire to 
go into the army, and I entreat you to 
procure n^e a commission^' 
: " Then the sum total of the business 
185 that I will not, for I cannot afford to 
purchase you a commission, and to 
maintain you in the army — " 

" But by using interest, perhaps. Sir," 
•^said Buckhurst. 

" My interest must be all for your 
brother John ; for I tell you I can do 
nothing else for him but put him into 
the army. — He's a dunce. — I must get 
him a commission, and then I have done 
with him." 

<< I wish I was a dunce>" said Buck- 
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hiirst, sighing,. *' for then. I might go 
into the army—instead of being forced 
into the church.'* 

** There's no force upon your inclina^. 
tions, Buckhurst/' said his father in a. 
soft tone^-T-*^ I only show you,, that it i$ 
ioipossible I should maintain you in the. 
^rmy, and, therefore, beg you to put the 
^rmy out of your bead. And I don't. 
MieW see what else, you could do. . You. 
h^ye not application enough for the bar,, 
nor haye I any friends among the attor* 
ijeys except Sharpe, who^ between you. 
£Vnd me>. might take your dinner?,, and. 
leave you without a brief afterwards. — ^ 
You have talents, I grant," continued, 
the Commissioner, "and if you had but 
application, and if your uncle the judge 
had not died last year r-" 

" Oh! Sir, he is dead, and we can't 
help it," interrupted Buckhurst. — "And 
as for me, I never had, and never shall 
have, any application. — So pray put the 
bar out of your mind." 

" Very cavalier iadeed ! — but I will 
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make you serious at once^ Buckhurst. 
— ^You hare nothing to expect from my 
death — I have not a farthing to leave 
- you*— my place, you know, is only for 
life-^your mother's fortune is all in an* 
nuity, and two girls to be provided for^-^ 
and to live as we must llve-^up to and 
beyond iny in6ome-^shall have nothing 
to leave. — ^Though you are my eldest 
son, you see it is in vain to look to my 
death — so into the church you must go, 
or be a beggar— and get a living, or 
starve. — ^Now I have done—** concluded 
the Commissioner, quitting his son y ** and 
I leave you to think of what has been 
said.*' 

Buckhurst thought and thought, but 
still his interest aild his conscience were 
at variance, and he could not bring him- 
self either to be virtuous or vicious 
enough, to comply with his father's 
wishes. — He could not decide to go into 
^the church merely from interested mo- 
tives, — from that his coni^cienoe revolted 
— he could not determine to make him- 
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i^elf fit to do credit to th« sacred profes- 
sions against this his habits and hts 
love of pleasure revolted. He went to 
bis brother John, to try what ooald be 
done with him. Latin and Greek were 
insuperable objections with John, be- 
sides, though he had a dull imagination 
in general, John's fancy had been smit* 
ten with one bright idea of an epau- 
lette, from which no considerations, fra- 
temaU political, moral, or religious, could 
distract his attention. — His genius, he 
said was for the army, and into the 
army he would go.~So to his genius, 
Bockhurst, in despair, was obliged to 
leave him,- — ^The C!ommissioner neglected 
not to push the claim which he had on 
Colonel Hauton, and he chose his time 
so well, when proper people were by, 
and when the Colonel did not wish to 
have the Squire, and the horse-whip, and 
the duel brought before the public, that 
he obtained, if not a full acknowledge 
ment of obligation, a promise of doing 
any thing and every thing in his power 
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fpr his friend Buckhurst^ — Any thing: 
and every thing, were indefinite, unsatis- 
Cstctory terms, and the Commissioner^, 
bold in dealing with, the timid temper of 
the Colonel, though he had been cau- 
tious with the determined, character of. 
the uncle,, pr^S3ed bis point— named the 
living of Chipping-Friars-^showedhow. 
well he would be satisfied, and how welL 
be could represent matters, if the promise 
was given ; and at the same time, made 
it understood how loudly he could com^. 
plain,, and how disgraceful, his com- 
plaints. might, prpvertothe Oldborougb. 
family, if his son wa^- treated with ingra«- 
titude. The Colonel particularly dread-, 
ed that he should, be sjuspected of want^ 
of spirit, and tliat his unqle should have/ 
the transaction laid before him in this. 
Improper point of view.— He pondered 
for a few moments, and thp promise for, 
the living of Chipping-Ffiars was given*. 
-7-The Commissioner, secure of this, next 
returned to the point with his son, and 
absolutely insisted upon his * * • going io.ta 
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orders. Buckharst^ who had tried wit 
and raillery in vain, now tried persua- 
sion and earnest entreaties, but these 
were equally fruitless ; his father, though 
an easy, good-natured man, except where 
his favorite plans were crossed, was pe- 
remptory, and, without using harsh 
words, he employed the harshest mea* 
sures to force his son's compliance. 
Buckhurst had contracted some debts at 
the University, none of any great con- 
sequence, but such as he could not pay 
immediately. — The bets he had laid 
and lost upon High-Plood were also to 
be provided for; debts of honor claimed 
precedency, and must be directly dis?- 
charged. His father positively refused 
to assist him, except upon condition of 
his compliance with his wishes; and so 
far from affording him any means of 
settling with his Oxford creditors, it has 
been proved, from*the Commissioner's 
private answers to some of their appli^ 
cations, that he not only refused to pay 
a farthing for \w son, but encouraged. 
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the creditors to threaten faim m the 
•strongest manner with the terrors of law 
and arrest. Thfus /pressed and embar- 
lassed, this young maii^ who bad many 
honorable and religions sentiments^ and 
•genuine feelings^ but no power of ad- 
bmug to principle or reason, was mi^ 
arable beyond expression one bour-^ 
and 4he next he became totally forgetful 
that there was any thing to be tboogM; 
of but "tile amusement of tkb womeAt;^^ 
Incapable of comifl^ to atiy seriMs ^e^ 
dsion^ be walkeld up and 4ovm hi^ reiom 
talking, partly to hiHiisel^ and^alrtly, "fe^ 
want^rf* a betteir ocUipanron, to Im bro* 
ther Jobn. 

** So I naw* piQT Wallis to mol-row, or 
lie'il arrest me. And I nmst giTe my 
fiather an answer about the chutic1>i to 
night^^ibr toe writes to the Bishop — attd 
win wait no longer. — ^-^Oh ! hang it ! 
hang it, Johni what the devil shail I 
doF My father W6n't pay a faithing 
for me, unless I go into the church i " 

" Well th€», why can't you go intd 
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the church," said John — " since you are 
through the University the worst is over ?'^ 

*' But I think it so wrongs so base .... 
formooey. . .for emolument . . .1 cannot do 
it . . .1 am pot fit for the church-i^I know 
^I shall disgrace it'' — said fiucfchurst, 
striking his foF6ht3ad<^I cannot doit • . . ^ 
I can not^-^it is against wy conscience." 

John stopped, «s be was fiHing bis 
shooting-poucl), and looked at Buek« 
burst (his «Motii half ^efpen), *with an 
esqiresisfon of ^ui^rise lat Hiese demon* 
fldrations of 'sesfsibility. He had sbme 
sympa&y for the esrieraal symptoms of 
pwin which Aie mw in Ms brother, bat 
no clear conoeption of \^ internal 
oauK. 

« Wily, Bttdkburst,*' said lie—** if 
yoit cannot do it, you <^anH you know, 
Buddmrst] — ^but I donH; see why you 
should be a 'disgrace to the church more 
than anothei^-^as my father says.«--If I 
was but through ttre Univctwty, I had 
as Iteve go into the church as not — ^thafs 
all I can 8ay.~-And if my gemins was 
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not tor the xnilitaFy line» there'is nothings 
I should relish better than the living of 
Chipping-Friars, I'm sure. — ^The only- 
thing that I see against it is, that that 
paralytic incumbent may live many a 
year.H--But, then, you get your debts 
paid now by only going into orders, and 
that's a great point .... but if it goesk 
against your conscience — ^youknow best 
•—if you can't — you can*t." — 

** After all, I canH go to jail— I can't let 
myself be arrested^— I can'tstarve — I can't 
be a beggar," said Buckhurst, — *' and 
as you say, I should be so easy if these 
cursed debts v\rere paid-r^and if I got tbis 
Uvixig of nine hundred a year, how com- 
fortable I should be. — ^Then I could; 
marry, by Jove; and I'd propose di- 
rectly for Caroline Percy, for Tm con- 
fpundedly in love with, her — ^such a 
sweet-tempered good creature !-r-nofc a- 
girl so much, admired. ! Col. Hauton-r^ 
{^nd G — and P. and Xy^rr asked me, 
— .* Who is that pretty girl ?'-r-She cen* 
tgkiilJy, is a very pretty girh"-— 
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*' She certainly is>" repeated John.~» 
** This devil of a fellow never cleans my 
gun.*'— 

" Not regularly handsome neither,*' 
pursued Buckhurst.--^'' But, as Hauton 
says, fascinating and new, and a new 
face in public is a great matter.-^ 
Such a fashionable looking figure too^-*-' 
though she has not com^ out yet — dances 
charmingly — ^would dance divinely, if 
she would let herself out — and she sings 
and plays like an angel, fifty times bet* 
ter than our two precious sisters, who 
have been atH from their cradles, with 
all the Signor Squalicis at their elbows^N«, 
Caroline Percy never exhibits in public, 
— The mother docs not like it, I sup* 
pose." 

*^ So I suppose," said John-*-*." Curse 
this flint ! — ^flints are growing worse and 
worse every day — I wonder what in the 
world are become of all the good flints 
there used to be " 

*^ Very unlike our mother, I am sure" 
^•.continued Buckhurst,"—*^ There are 
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GeorgianaandBell at all the parties and 
concerts as regularly as any of the pro- 
fessors, standing up in the midst of the- 
singing men and women, favoring the 
public in as fine a bravura style, and 
making as ugly faces^ m the best of them 
' — Do you remember the Italian's com- 
pliment to Miss *^* *'*^*? — ^*« I vish. 
Miss, I had your assurance.** — 

" Very good, ha !~very fair, faith," 
said John — ^« do you* know what Vve 
done with my powder-horn ?" — 

" Not I — ^putit:in> the oven, may be, 
to dry," said Buckhurst. — " But as I 
was saying of my dear Caroline .... My 
Caroline I -She is not mine yef 

" Very true,** said John. 

" Very true! Why, John, you are 
enough to provoke a saint !" 

" I was agreeing with you, I thought," 
said John. 

" But nothing is so provoking as al- 
ways agreeing with one— and I can tell 
you, Mr. Verytrue, that though Ca- 
roline Percy is not mine yet, I have ne- 
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v^rtheless a little* suspicion, that, such 
•ven as I am, she might readily be. 
brought to love^ honor, and. obey me." 

*^ I don't doubt it, for I never yet 
knew a woman that was not ready 
enough to be married" — quoth John*--* 
<' But this is not the right ramrod after 

" There you are wrong, John, on the 
other side," said Buckhurst*— " for I 
can assure you. Miss Caroline Percy is 
not one of your young ladies who would 
marry any body. And e^n though she 
night like me^ I am not at all sure that 
she would marry me — ^for obedience to 
the best of fathers might interfere." 

" There's the point," said John, — 
** for thereby hangs the fortune, and it 
would be a deused thing to have the girl 
without the fortune." 

" Not so deused a thing to me, as 
you think," said Buckhnrst, laughing — 
^< for poor as I am^ I can assure you, the 
fortune is not my object— I am not a 
mercenary dog." 
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; " By the by," cried John— -'^ now 
you talk of dogs ... I wish to Heaven 
above I you had not given away that iSne 
puppy of mine to that foolish oW man, 
who never was out a shooting in his 
days, the dog's just as much thrown 
away, as if you had drowned him. — Now, 
do you know, if I had had the making 

of that puppy '* 

— --** Puppy I" exclaimed Buck- 
hurst^ — " is it possible you can be think* 
ing of a puppy, John, when I am talk- 
ing to you of what is of so much con- 
sequence ? — When the whole happiness 

of my life is at stake?" ^ 

*' Stake !— Well, but what can I 

do more?" said John — *« have not I been 
standing here this half hour with my 
gun in my hand this fine day, listening 
to you prosing about I don't know 
what?"— 

" That's the very thing I complain 
of--^that you do not know what— a pretty 
brother," said Buckhurst, 
John made no further reply, but left 
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tbe room^ sullenly^ whistling as he 
went. . 

Left to his owb cogitations. Buck*- 
hurst fell into a reverie upon the charms 
of Caroline Percy, and upon the pro- 
bable pleasure of dancing with her at 
the race-ball ; after this, he recurred to 
the bitter recollection, that he must de- 
cide about his debts, and the church. 
A bright idea came into his mind, that 
he might have recourse to Mr. Percy, 
and, perhaps, prevail upon him to per- 
suade his father not to force him to a 
step, which he could not reconcile either 
to his conscience or ;his inclination.—^ 
No sooner thought thau done.-— He 
called for his horse and rode as hard as 
he coi*ld to Percy-Hall. — Wheu a boy, 
he had beea intimate in the Percy fa- 
mily ; but he had been Jong absent at 
school and at thq University ; they had 
seen him only during the vacations, and 
since his late return to the country. 
Though Mr. Percy could not entirely ap* 
prove of his character, yet he thought 
VOL. I. F 
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fliere were ttafiy good points ab0«rt 
Buckhurst; the frankness and caildof 
with which be now laid his wlidle itihid 
^tiA all his stffatrs open to htm— .4ebtd — 
love — fears— hopes -— follies - — fatrfts — 
without reserve or extennation/interested 
Mr. Percy in his favor. — Pitying his dis- 
tress^ and admiring the motives from 
which he acted, Mr, Percy said, ^* tliat 
though be had no right to interfere in 
Mr. Falconer's family affair^ yet that 
he coiild, and would, io far a^tst Buck- 
hwitf as to lend htm the money for 
which he was Immediately pressed, that 
he might not be driven by necidsstty %o 
IfO into that profession, which ought to 
^ ett^braced only from the highest ^nd 
purest ntiotives." Buckhurst thanked him 
with transports of gratitude for this ge- 
nerous kindness, which was far beyond 
his expectations, and which, inde^d^ 
had never entered into his , hopes. Mr. 
Percy seiied the ihomeiit when the 
yoting man's mind w^s warmed with 
good feelings, to endeavour to brin^*him 
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to serious thoughts and rational d^emi- 
uati0O» about hia future Kfe* He »#» 
presented^ that it was unreasoaahle to 
expect that his fathei^ should let him go 
into the zrmy, when he had received an 
education to . prepare himself for a pro- 
Ibsion, ia which hia litatacy, tsdenlft 
pig'ht be of adviiQtage both, to himsi^lf 
and his family; that Mr. Falcoimv was 
not rio^ ei\ough to forward, two of hia 
soofi ia ^he army^ that if Buckhuret, 
from conscientiouB motive v deolined tjie 
provision which. his father bf^d in view 
fiokT him ia the Qhurahi Jm vfa^ bsand to 
exent himiidf .lip dbtoio' an independent, 
maintenance m aiuither li^e of iifermtbat 
he .had talents which woukl succeed at 
*he bar^ if he had af^dtcal^iifn and pcr>> 
^eyeranoe sufilcieat to go ibrangfa ibe 
necessary drudgery fbt.the .commence^ 
naent of the study of the Iaw.»-? 

Here 9ackhnrst..grQaQftd.rrT*Bet Mrr 
l^ercy observed^ "-tha^ there .w«s no 
494her way of provMg that ]jms ac^d from 
9X)nseiefitioiu motiires' respecting the 
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•hurcby for otherwise it would appear^ 
that he preferred the army only because 
he fancied it would afford a life of idle- 
ness and pleasure.-^That this would also 
be his only chance of winning the ap- 
probation of the object of his affections, 
and of placing himself in a situation in 

which he could marry. Buckhurst, 

who was capable of being strongly in- 
fluenced by good motives^ especially 
from one who had obliged him, instant- 
ly, and in th^ most handsome manner, 
acknowledged the truth and justice of 
Mr. Percy's arguments^ and declared 
that hewas ready to begin the study of 
the law directly, if his father would con- 
sent to it; diid that he wduld submit to 
any drudgery rather than do what he 
felt to be base and v^rong. Mr. Percy, 
at his earnest request, applied to Mr. 
Falconer, and with all the delicaoy that 
was i^ecoming, claimed the right of: re- 
lationship to speak of Mr. Falconer's 
family affairs, and told him what he had 
ventured ;to do about Buckburst's debts; 
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and what the young man now wished 
for himself. — ^The Commissioner looked 
mtich disappointed and vexed. 

" The bar ! " cried he—" Mr. Percy, 
you don't know him as well as I do. I 
will answer for it^ he will never go 
through with it — and then he is to 
change his ' profession again! — and all 
the expense and all the trouble is to fall 
on me ! — and I am to provide for him at 
lastl— ^In all probability^ by the time 
JBuckhurst knows his own mind^ the pa* 
ralytic incumbent will be dead^ and the 
Jiving of Chipping-Friars given away.^— 
And where am I to find nine hundred 
.a year, I pray you, at a minute's notice, 
for this conscientious youth, who, by 
that time, will tell me his scniples were 
ail nonsense, and that I should have 
known better than to listen to them. 
Nine hundred a year does not come in 
it man's way at every turn of his lifej — 
, and if he gives it up now it is not my 
fault, let him look to the consequences.' 

:Mr. Percy replied, "that. Buckhurst 
f3 
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htA deckled 'himself ready to tibide fey* 
ffae cetaseqwh^res^ aM thil he premki^ 
he would nbver cbtnplahaL ^f the k^ tie 
b«d ^odbb for iiiiUBelf^ ihuch leiss te^ 
j^roaeh his fefcher ibr his cottapliamee, 
fkfid that hk wm resblnt^ to Hraintnia 
htimfetffitthe'bai^/' 

"Yes: *veiy fine. ^^^ And Wow long 
1(411 -it hb before he txifakte time hundred 
aycfcfat^hfebar?'' 

Mr.'Percy, wk»6 icvfew thtot ntee bat 
woiMIy 'tsdmideratioh? inade Buy imn 
ftedbion iipofi tM^ffatber^baggested tlivt 
^ trovid haipe toixifimtam Ms Mn<dvrw 
iag thelife of '1M parkljrtic hustmibciA, 
«Dfti;he»peiiee^ B«ckhuret'si bemg »t 
tHe biArwoMd^notffdlMbty be grakittR*; 
«id thdogh it'inliglrt bb %di^al yeats 4re- 
4bre b« c^uld Iniike 'vnne iiandred, br^ 
jyerhape; one 'hundred ^a^Mr, at the 
<ijar^ .-yet -that «if he succbeded^ idribh^ 
^with Bifil^Kifsttd ^entb^ notltrn^g; btft 
'the%ant cf peraeversftice ocmM ptieilent^ 
he^migiitmakeninethOHBandia feAvhy 
^tfae^Vofblssion'Of the law^^-morb ihUta ia 



4]pe «flo{i0 of hvmuf {KobfOv^r pnd 
irMh aU >the p»troAag« bif ^tlmir's «4- 

4refs «o<»U pcotcapfe, be A0|i\4 f>P9» IP . 
obtoiA ip 4l»c cburfiij^. 

. <* ipell, let Itm ti3^<$t bim ^ry/' 
««lp(N^ (be Ck> mroMm ¥»W> » f>y>¥)> ?r^Ri4 
as be was, did not cb«Mieito riw^W mjc 
<^^iiQb%W« ]^. Bip07> loiiag a ^ood 

^nfUfik 1m ibis $0^ Qf iWivle^p w M ; ^ 

#c!i«dia(f^ ii> bfM« l^Mim tbaft A# f<MWA 

-^ifdon in(»tbeiCbiM«i|. 

wbo made one condition witb (bJMb ^^ 
J^ tW9l»14 9P ;HP rto iMwii ^H^M«$9M^ to 

9Pb»# QnckiMifpt ,iM4bfit% fisoniMd i)0 

jf|«, :«iid wiiiy ivf^fM>^ Dwrnisfiop to 4e- 

..obinB biy ^itiiqJHn^ .tp ^an»lioet*«^C»- 

.mline WW ;§t 4bis »tin)^ 4Uit .^v^>mgM- 

:0fm, ^90 y<wwr b^ fffthw i»ai4, do 

4^^l(kfQf<formil)g:a^y^JserK>«B«P8^«|nw*> 

even were it with a pi^rsoit witefl to ber 

in fort^^e «ad ia ^wcy ptbwr Jrfl^p^t. — 

f4 
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Buckburst declared^ that he had no 
idea of endeavoring^ even to obtain 
from Miss Catoline Percy, any* promise 
or engagement. — He had been treated, 
he said, too generously by her father, to 
attempt to take any step without his 
entire approbation. ' 

Hcf knew he was not, and could not, 
ibr many ye^rs,' be in circumstances 
that ^ould enable him to support U 
daughter of Mr. Percy's in the station to 
which she was, by' her birth and' fortune, 
« entitled.— -All he ' asked, he. repeated, 
was, to be pennittfed to declare to* her 
his passion. 

Mr. Percy thought it was more pru- 
dent to let it be declared openly than to 
have it secretly suspected, therefore he 
' consented to this request, trusting mudh 
to Buckhurst's hohoii and to Caroline's 
prudence:— Even at this early age she 
had raised in the minds of those who 
knew her best a confidence in her judg- 
ment and discretion. 

To this first declaration of love Caro- 
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' line listened with a degree of composure, 
; which astonished and mortified her lover. 
' He bad flattered himself that, at least, 

• her vanity or pride would have been ap- 
parently gratified by her conquest.-^ 
But there was none of the flutter of va* 

' nity in her manner, nor any of the re- 
pressed satisfaction of pride. There were 
in her looks and words only simplicity 
and dignity.— She began by assuring 
Buckhurst, that she knew nothing of 
love, and that she wished, whilst she 
was still so young, to keep her affections 
disengaged. She said, that she was at 
present occupied happily in various 
ways, endeavoring to improve herself, 

- and that she should be sorry to have her 
mind turned from these pursuits; she 
desired to secure time to compare and 
judge of her own tastes, and of the cha- 
racters of others, before she should make 

• any engagement; or form an attachment 

• on which the happiness of her life must 
. depend. She said, she was equally de- 
sirous to keep herself free, and to avoid 
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^ ivfurtng the ' happiness of the m£tn who 
bad 'b**ofi3d her by his prefereiioe; 
'theSrefore^sbe tiquesOed heipvtfuld discon- 
'tiniie>a ptMr<^uit, whieh^be could iK>t€ti- 
cottr^^e^him to hdpe wbuld ever be^Mic- 
oeftsful.-^Loog^ ibfefore ihe timewhewtkie 
should think" it prudent to miarryj ^en 
-if «he were to meet with a chapacter per- 
fectly suited to her's, ihe hoped that her 
cousin, B^ckhurst, wotild be ui^itdd to 
-some womsui who would be able to re- 
turn his affection. 

The manner in which all this^^was said 
convinGed Buckhurst^tfaet she spoke the 
plain and exact truth. From the ease 
> and frankness with which she had hi- 
therto conversed vrhh him,- he hdd flat- 
tered himself, that ittwoiild not be diffi- 
'CuU to prepossess herheartin his lavor; 
but nov;^, ivhen he saw the same eal^e 
and slo^licity unchanged in her manner^ 
he was convinced that he had been mis* 
taken. — He liad still hopes that in time 
he might make an impression upon her, 
and he u^ged tb^t she was not yet suf- 



itobe able jto judge whether .or noit it 
would^t-liei;^. v.Sbe- frankly told him 
fall she thovtght)afhiin» wA io .4oiQg so 
mfmf^ JMmvWith the Qonvic^tioQ^ that 
fshe h^ h0tk difipeciied the merits and 
^scQvered the defects of his character : 
^he:^ave hivn back a represeqtation of 
himeelfj which he felt to be exactly jnst^ 
a^dyetjivtu^h. stcuck him with all the 

' ^\ It fh i»y3elf,'*~he ecelanned— ^'< Bi^ 
iJ.wewriknt w>»^jipelf ^11 now." 
' Me bad siiipb pleasure :ia .bearing Ca- 
roline speak of him>.tbat he wished erea 
lito. !bear hec.speak of . bis faulty — of these 
^>]ie Av.oiild>.;1[^owever» ha?e been better 
. ;fkMed^i{ she had spokea with less calm- 
. )^tm»s. and indplg^tiee. 

*^She is'E gi^eatway from* love aa yet/' 
thought Buckhnrst. — " It is astonishing, 
Ihat with powers and knowledge on all 
4dther.S]abjects 80^ far above her age, she 
ahouJdi^kDOW so little even of the com-- 
jnoa Iwguage of sentiment — very e7^ 
r6 
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traordinary, th&t with so much^ kindness^ 
and such an amiable disposition^ she 
should halve so little sensibility."^ — 

The novelty of this insensibility, and 
of this perfect^ simpHcity, so unHke 'all 
he had observed in the manners and 
minds of other young ladtes to v^hom h^ 
had been aclt^ustomed, had, hdwever, 'a 
great effect upon her lover. The opeti- 
ness and unaffected serenity of Caroline's 
countenance at this moment appeafred 
to him more charming, than any- other 
thing he had ever beheld in the mo^t 
finished coquet, or the most fashionable 
beauty* ? 

What a divine creature she will be-'a 
• few years hence ! thought he. — ^The 
time will come, when Love may waken 
this Psyche ! — ^And what glory it w^tild 
be to me to produce to the world 'Such 
perfection! — 

With these mixed ideas of love and 
glory, Buckhurst took leave of Caroline ; 
still he retained hope in spite of her cakn 
9Xid decided refusal. He kne\t the 
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power of constant attentions, and the 
display of ardent passion, to win the fe- 
male heart. He trusted also in no slight 
degree to the reputation he had already 
acquired of being a favorite with the 
fair sex. 
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CHAATER IV. 



BucKHURST Falconer returoed to 
Percy- Hall. 

He came provided with something 
like an excuse — He had business — His 
father had desired him to ask Mr. Percy 
to take charge of a box of family papers 
for him, as he apprehended^ that, vrhea 
he was absent from the country, his 
steward had not been as careful of then^ 
as he ought to have been. — 

Mr. Percy willingly consented to take 
charge of the papers, but he desired, that> 
before they were left with him, Buckhurst 
should take a list of them. 

Buckhurst was unprepared for this 
task. 

His head was intent on a ball and on. 
Caroline. — However he was obliged to un- 
dergo this labor, and when he had finished^ 
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'it, Mr.. Percy, who happened, to be pre- 

sparing Moie aeMr lea^s ef QonstleriMe 

farm^, was so busy, in the midst of his 

;pap^rs, that there ^ms no. such thing as 

ioiiobing upon the subject of the ball.-^ 

At length the ladies of ^the fkokWy ap. 

.^eaiited, >arid all the parchments ^ere at 

-Jastfout of the w^y—Buckhurst began 

tiponhia real busibessi 'and isaid be meant 

to dolay going to ^town a few days long* 

er, because there was to be a .ball, early 

ia4he ensuing week^^-^"*' NoAhing more 

.naAnclil," said Mr. Percy, '^ thtin4oriKish 

^ to go to4(ball,'---^ye|t»" added he, gnur^y^ 

'* when ' a 'man tif .honor / gives bis^pro- 

mise that nothing ehall prevent him from 

commencing his studies immediately;! I 

^id not ei^pect that the first, ttismpta- 



. ftion''- 



«Qh! my dear Mr, Percy, 'V said 

Bnckhurst, endeavoring to laugh. away 

rthe>dispkasur^> or rather the disappoint* 

rment which he saw in Mr* Percy's conn- 

tenance — " A few days can make no dit 

ference." 
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" Only the difference of a teritt/^' saicl 
Mr. Percy, " and the difference between 
promising and performing. — ^You thought 
me unjust yesterday, ' when I told you 
that I feared you would prefer present 
amusement to future happiness."— 

" Amusement !" — exclaimed Buck- 
hurst, turning suddenly towards Caro- 
line, " Do you imagine that is my ob- 
ject ?" — then a^pproaching her, he said in 
a low voice, '' It is a natural mistake for 
you to make. Miss Caroline Percy^ — ^for 
you — ^who know nothing of love. /Amuse- 
ment ! — It is not amusement that detains 
me — Can yoi:^ think I would stay for 'a 
ball, unless I expected to meet you 
there ?'* 

« Then I will not go,*-' said CaroHne, — 
" It would be coquetry to meet you 
there, when, as I thought, I had dis- 
tinctly explained to you yesterday — " 

"Oh ! don't repeat that,'* interrupted 
Buckhurst, " a lady is never bound to 
remember ^hat she said -^esterday — es- 
pecially if it were a cruel sentence ^ I 
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hope hereafter you vfiH chaiige your 
mind — Let me live upon hope." 

** I never will give any false hopes," 
said Caroline, '' and since I cannot add to 
your happiness, I will take care not to 
diminish it. I will not be the cause of 
your breaking your promise to my fa- 
ther : I will not be the means^ gf tempt- 
ing you to lower yourself in his opinion 
—I will not go to this ball." 

Buckhurst smiled, went on with some 
common-place raillery about cruelty, and 
took his leave, fancying that Caroline 
could not be in earnest in her threat, as 
he called it. — As his disobedience would 
have the excuse of lave, he thought he 
might venture to transgress the letter of 
the promise. 

When the time came'^ he went to the 
ball^ almost certain that Caroline would 
break her resolution, as he knew that she 
had never yet been at a public assembly, 
and it was natural that one so sure of 
being admired would be anxious to be 
seen.'-- «— His surprise And disappoint- 



wettt iveoe great when no Caiottneiqp-. 

peared. 

' He askad RoaanMnd if her Mter was 

notweU? 

« Perfeotfy welK*^--- 

^* TlicA why is aot riteiherej?'^ 

^ iS>o(ii!'t ycm nrci^ect itacr Idlitig j^oa 

-Ikfft^B woaM not come?'' 

/ '^yjes: Imt I>did'xipt«iriiik4A(»'«v^m 

earnest/' 

<^ Hew Aittle 73DU Jmow if CWlAiiie/* 

applied AiOMkoietid^ ^ if you inflgifietbiit 

^tber in itvHIes, or an matleviB q€ c^&m« 

iquiave, :iiriwoQM>sa/ one ^iiig and4fok 

4iiiotfaer." 

♦* J forf/' siud Bacfchuwt, ^rtortug, 

^ivrbat tiia^ .emphasis m ishe teedtf*. 

But I did not think you wottid h»re !«• 

^xroacbed /me uso ismerely. ItlmgM my 

Ooosin jtaoratfDoildtwassajrfriMd.'''^ 
^':So I mskn^hviX molt a':frienid*to f^r 

Jsldhfi;*' 

. '^rSurriy lit ^is no *gmat rNnie ^« 

^oiig mimfto dike going *o a Wl*€Kter 

'than foiag '4o the n^emple-^'Btrt J ^atn 
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reatty'cdntennti'' 'continued Bockhttrst, 
^ tiiM I hare ^pk*Ured M^ss Oaroliim 
Perc^ of the piettiiveof bebig here to 
night .... And tlm was to bsre beea 
hiBr fi^K i^^araacein public . . , . Inm 

^' Caml^ is not itt^id]: impatient ba ap** 
pear in public ; and as to the pleasuhenif 
beijig at u iball it cdMs her little' to fesccri* 
See thUft, 'orany pleiMire of her owiiffaf 
tbe^dvauUge ofdthees.** 
^ '^ When Miss Corolihe Peivgr Mid 
«Gniethi»g Obbowt my falling te her £rtlMr% 
opinim <frr>0iich«i4fiSfo, I ecmU not igveia 
that she was serious.'' 

'^^be' dMs not/' t^Hed dRosemond^ 
^^ ilhitik (it (H trifle to bveid^ « <|iro« 
Wifie.'*'' " ' 

(BiickHimt Itx»kedmt bis'imrteb**-^ The 
mitiUcbaf^ '^ttl f^ss fhrotigh tbic^tc^n 
in an hour. It shall take me »ti^>]jotiilon 
^i^xGe^ bye-*-l 'iprill mot utay ahdther 
Meitrent!^^I'itm'go«^. il«#fgh'l had gone 
-y€sterdeyw*^Prliy/4ngr dear, good Rosa« 
mond, say so for me to Oarotinii' '-*'*-«• 
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At this moment a' beautiful young 
lady, attended by a large party/ entered 
the ball-room^-Buckhurst stopped to in- 
quire who she was.— • 

" Did you never see my sister before ?" 
replied Colonel Hauton, — " Oh 1 1 must 
introduce you, and you shisJl dance with 
her/' 

" You do ine a great deal of honor 

I shall be very happy .... that is, I 
should be extre'mely; happy . . . . only 
tanfortiuiately I am under a necessity ef 
isetting off immediately for London . * . v 
Fm afraid I shall be late for the ndail . : . . 
Goodnight." 

Buckhurst made an ejSbrt as he spoke, 
to pass on, but Colonel Hautoh, bursting 
into one of his horse-laughs, held him 
fast by the arm, swofe he ttiust be'drunk, 
for that he did not know what he was 
saying or doing, 

^* Commissioner ' Falconer, who now 
came up, whispered to Buekhurst, " Are 
you mad? — —You can't refuse . . . k 
you'll aiFront for ever" , . , • 
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*' I can't help it," said Buckhurst^ 
—I'm sorry for it — I cannot help it." — 
He still kept on his way towards the 
door. 

: ^' But>" expostulated .the Commission-* 
er, following him out, — " you can surely 
ftay — be introduced^ and pay your, com* 
pliments to the young lady .... you are 
time enough for the mail. Don't affront 
people for nothing, who may be of the 
greatest use to you." 

*' But, my dear father, I don't want 
people to be of use to me." . 
. "Well, at any .rate turn back just to 
see what a charming ci:eature Miss Hau- 
ton is ! — Such an, entre^e — So much the 
Mr of ,a woman of ^fashion ! — ^Every eye 
rivetted.-rrTbe whole room in admiration 
ofherl"— 

, " I jdid jaot see any thing; remarkable 
about her," said Buqkhurst, turning back 
tq lools at hejr ag^ain, — " If you think I 
should affront .... I would ^ot reajly 
aifront IJautOn^ who has always been so 
^ivil.tp |[tte . • . . ril .go.and. be intro- 
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duoed and pay my complimentsi since 
you say it is necessary^^-^Bttt I shall not 
stay five minutes^'^ 

Buckhurst returned to be introduced 
to Miss Hauton. This yqung lady wad 
so beautiful tbat slie would^ in all proba^^ 
bility, have attracted general attention^ 
even if slie had not been the lister of a 
man of Colonel Hauton's fortune^ and the 
niece of a nobleman of l^rd Oldborough^s 
political consequence ; but undoubtedly 
these circumstances mud) increased the 
power of her charms over th^ imagina^ 
tioai^ of her admirers. AH the gentle-^ 
m#n al this bait wece Vfianimeus in de- 
claring that she wa^a tnest fascinating 
creature. Buckhurst Falootier and ^od-^ 
fr^ Perey wepe kytrod^iCed to iier nearly 
at the same time. — Godfrey asked her to 
dance^and Buck^iurst coiiM MH: help 
Maying to see how «be danced — She 
danced so gracefully^ that Irhi'le he 
Ibought be had stayed only ik« minutes^ 
kie 4elaye4'ai ^avter of aa hour. Many 
gentiemen were ambitious of the honor 
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of MisB Hauton's hand for the nest twa 
dances. But to their disi^pointment 
she declined dancing any more: and 
though Buokhurst Falconer had deter- 
xiiined not to have stayed, nor to dance 
with her, yet an undefmable perverse 
curiosity induced him to delay a few 
minutes, to determine whether she con- 
Tersed as well as she danced. The sound 
of her- vdice was sweet and soft, and 
there was^n air of laoguor in her whole 
person and manner, with an apparent 
indifference to general admiration, which 
charmed Godfrey Percy, especially as 
he p^roeived that she eould be animated 
by his eebrersation. To Buckhurst's 
wit she listened with politeneiss, but ob* 
Tiously withotut interest. — Backburst 
looked at his watch agaia^— but it wfts 
now too late for the mail. — Rosamond 
was surprised to see him still in the ball- 
room. — He laid M the Uame on his 
Ihther, and pleaded that he was detained 
by parental orders which he could not 
disobey. — He sat beside Rosamond- at 
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supper^ and used much eloquence to 
convince her, thai, he had obeyed against 
his will. 

In the mean time Godfrey,. seated next 
to his fair partner, became every moment 
more and more sensible of the advantages 
of his situation. Towards the end of sup* 
per, when the buzz of general conversa- 
tiop increased, it happened that some- 
body near Miss Hauton spoke of a mar- 
riage that was likely to take place in the 
fashionable world, and all who, thought 
themselves, or who wished to be thought 
good authorities,, heg^n to settle how it 
would be, and when it would be ; but a 
gentleman of Godfrey's acquaintance, 
who sat next to him, said, in a low voice, 
« It wiU never be/'— '' Why?" said God- 
frey. — ^The gentlenjan answered, in a 
whisper. 

" There is an insuperable objectioB — 
The mother .... don't you recollect ? 
• ... the mother was a divorcSe, and no 
man of sense would venture to marry the 
il^ughter— *' 
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** No, cefcewnlyj" said Godfrey-^" I 
Sii not know the ifiict." — 

Me Amwed, m ihe ifinhliei spwdciwg, to 
ask MiS8 Haiitoii tf she wboM peithtt 
him to hdlp her to «MMthJ»g th«t ttodd 
before him, 4>ut to his Mirprbtt and «IaVm 
he pmitdred that she ww p*te, tr^. 
Ming, and scarcely able to support ftef- 
«tf^*--He, for tdwe first ttiMttetW, •thotoglyc 
oniy that she was taioeti imdd«tity iM, add 
Ijc was going to tail lady Oldboroiifeh's 
attention to *er indi«p(Miti<Jh-Jbttt Miss 
Haiuton sto]^ped hiift, and iaid in a low 
tnemaloiis iwAee^*^ Take no i)totk;«"i— 
He *h*n pbured out ft ^^ttssdf water, ptrt 
it witinii her reach, tunfted away In oba- 
diieace to h«r wishes, and -sat ki such a 
manner as to screen her from <ybsetTa- 
tidrt. A confiised 'reoeUectiott bow came 
across bis mind of bu Iiaving heard manV 
years ago, when he was *chtld, of the 
divoree of sortie Laily Ahne Hauton, 
and the trnth oectjri'ed to him, that this 
was Mies Hauton's toolber, afid that Miss 
Hftuton had oMi^heard the whisper.— 
VOL. I. G 
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In a few moments^ aiuittous to see 
whether she had recovered^ and yet afraid 
to distlress her by his attention^ he half 
tarned his head» and looking down at 
her plate^ asked if she was better.^--^ 
" Quite well, thank yon." — 
He then raised his eyes^ and looking 
as unconcernedly as be could, resumed 
his former attitude, and i began some 
trifling conversation; but whatever e^ort 
he made to appear the same as before, 
there was some constraint, or some dif- 
ference in his voice and manner, whieh 
the young lady perceived— her voice im- 
mediately changed and faltered — he 
spoke quickly — both spoke at the same 
time, without knowing what either said- 
or what jthey said ; themselves. — ^Their 
eyes met, and both were silent. — Miss 
Hauton blushed deeply. He saw that his 
conjecture was right, and she saw, by 
Godfrey's countenance, that her secret 
was discovered, — her eyes fell — she grew 
pale and instantly fainted. Lady Old- 
borougt) came to her : assistance, but sh^ 
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was too helpless' a fine lady to* be of the 
least use : she could only say that — *^ It 
ixivtsl be the heat of the rdom^ and that 
she should faint lierself in' another 'mo- 
ment/' 

Godfrey whispered to his mother — ^and 
Miss Hauton was carried into tlie op€fn 
air. Lady Oldboroiigh and her smelling 
bottle followed. Godfrey, leaving th^ 
young lady with them, returned qqickly 
to the supp^-room, to prevent any one 
from intruding upon her. He met Buck- 
hurst Falconer and Colonel Hauton at 
the door, and stopped them "with assu- 
rances, that Miss Hauton had all the as- 
sistance sbecould want. , 

*' ni tell you wWat she wants^* — 'cr^ 
the Colonel to Buckhurst — ** a jaunt to 
Cheltenham, whioh would do her aiid me 
too, a d— d deal of good— for' how the 
races.are over, what the devil shall we do 
with ourselves here. I'll rattle Maria off 
the day after to morroilv in my phaeton.' 
No— Bttckhursf, my good fellow, I'll 
drive you in the phaeton, and I'll ihake 
g2 
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lad/ OUbordiigh teke Maria m the 

4 Godfrey P<ercy<, l^tfao, as lie passed^ 
cimid ii0t tivoid itearing this invitation, 
did not stay to learn Buckhurst's atitffrar^ 
bi)t went instantly iotto the rMoi. No 
^ne^ not wen ike gentleman wholte wiiis- 
per had occarioiied ijk, lad the least sns* 
phaion of this i^ cause of Miss Uanton's 
iiidtfiipefiilion. Lady Oidborough lmd'as»- 
aigned as the ooctsiaa of tbe young fat* 
dy!« Ulness "^'Ihe heat of tbe (Toom,'' and 
axi old medicri dowa^ was eagetr to «s* 
tabiish that ^^ it wa» om^ to some straw* 
berry ide, afi to her oertatn Inowledge^ 
ice, in some shape or other, was tbs 
tBA» 4>f Moct of Ihie mieckief in the 
woiR'' 

Wkiiist the .paartisans of iMst and ice 
were still bi^tUng, and whilst the dancers 
kad 4{Qite forgotten Miss Hauton, and 
«very thing, but theH2sel\re8, the youn^ 
lady returned *6 lAie rooiD*^--*-<5odfre3r 
went to Older Mrs. Percy '^s carmage, andL 
the Penoy &nily left the halU 
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When Godfrey found himself in the 
carriage inritb his own family^ he began- 
eagerly to talk of JAisb Hanton; be was 
anidous ta know what ail and eaeb 
thoogbt of her^ in generad> and in par-' 
ticular^ he talked so mnch of her^^ and^ 
seemed so mnch surprised that any body 
could wish to talk or think of any thiug 
else, that Mrs; F^rcy* c^uld not help 
smiling. Mr. Pepcy, lieaaing back in 
the canriage^ said that be felt iuQltned to 
sleep. 

*♦ To deep !**-Trepeated Gddfrey— « Is 
it possible that you can be sleepy^ Sir B'* 

** Very possible, ray dear son — it is 
past four o*ck)ck I believe." 
. Godfrey was sUent for some ini'autes, 
and he began ta think ever eyery wefd 
and look that bad passed' betweea hurt 
and Miss Hauton. Be had been My 
amused with her conversation, and 
charmed by her gpace and beauty in the 
beginning of the evening, but the sens4^ 
Inlt^y she had afterwards sbown^ had 
touched him' so much, that he was exr- 
G3 
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irewely anxious to. interest, hi^ father in 
her favor. He explained the cause of her 
faiating, and asked whether she .was not> 
much to be pitied,~rAll pitied her — and. 
Godfrey^ encouraged by this pity, went on 
to prove that she ought not to be, blam-j 
ed for her mother's faults, that nothing: 
could be more unjust and cruel than, to* 
think ill of the innocent daughter, be*« 
cause her mother had been imprudent. 

"But, Godfrey,*' — said Bosamond — . 
«« you seem to be answering some on& 
who has attacked .Miss Hauton-^who 
are you contending with?" 

^' With himself— said Mr. Percy — 
<' don't you see that be is contending 
with himself ? : His prudence tells him, 
that the, gentleman was quite right, in. 
saying that no man of sense would mar-, 
ry the daughter of a woman, who had. 
conducted herself ill, and yet. he wishes 
to make an exception to the general rule, 
in favor of pretty Miss Hauton." 

" Pretty! my dear. father, she is a 
great d^al ^lore than pretty; if she were 
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only pretty I should not be so much inte-i 
rested about her. But putting her quite 
out of the question, I do not agree with 
the general principle -that a man should 
not marry the daughter of a woman who 
has conducted herself ill. '^ 

" I think you did agree with it til! you 
knew that it applied to Miss Hauton's 
case*'— said Mr. Percy — ** as well as I re- 
member, Godfrey, I heard you once an- 
swer on. a similar occasion ! No, no — I 
will have nothing to do with any of the 
daughters of that mother — black cats 
have black kittens — or black dogs have 
black puppies, I forget which, you said.** 

" Whichever it was, I am ashamed of 
having quoted such a vulgar proverb"—' 
said Godfrey. 

*' It may be a vulgar proverb, but I 
doubt whether it, be. a vulgar error" — said' 
Mr. Percy, " I have great faith in the 
wisdom of nations. - So much so in the pre- 
sent instance, that I own I would rather 
a son of mine were to marry a well-cou- • 
ducted farmer's daughter of Aw^^^par^f- 
g4 
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agf,thw the d4iigbtfet of an ill-coachict- 
ed lady of rapk or fashion. The far-. 
|iier> daughter siigh'l be trained into>a 
gentlewoman, and might make my son at 
]ea$t a faithful wife, which is more than 
he could expect^, or]than I should expect^ 
froipttl^e yonqg lady, who bad early seen 
the e^aftiple of what wa$ bad, and whose 
predispositions would be provided with 
tb^ excuse of the old sqng,' ' 

Godfrey tpok fire at this, and exclaim- 
ed against the ipjustjce of a. doctrine, 
whi^h would. render wretdied for life 
f^fOiy yojwg iW'omen> who might possess 
ev.ery am^iablie 9d)d estimable q'^ality/aad 
il^ho cQUId oevei^ remedy the misfortune 
of their birth. Godfrey urged, that whikt 
this would render the good miserabk, ii 
noid4 be. the mosfi probable means^ of 
drWing the weak from despair Lntio vice^ 

Rosamond eagerly joined her brother's 
sid^ Qf the quQstion-r-Mr. Percy be- 
s^i^gh^ a patient hearing from his chil^ 
dren-^ fihongh he knew, he said, '^ tbal^ 
hi^ m«k3t appear ooe. of the ^ Others witi^ 
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ftit great compassion for the wifortumtM 
kMlmdcsab, as much at a mM, w&b»init 
fioi tn love with ai»f of tbena^ omeKI rea^ 
Mtta^f be expected to feel. 

'« But flow^'^-'-Kwntiniied Mr. Perey^ 
^Ifraatiii^ that aH the eottseqaeoda^ 
which Godfrey has pfediiq|ed, nwro to M^ 
W from my doctrine^ yet I am locriiied 
to believe^ that Mciety would iqpon the 
wh^e be the gainer by sueb severity, or» 
ai I am willing to allow it to be» saoh np^ 
parent injustice. The adherence to this 
principle would be the misery^ perhaps 
the ruin, of a tew, but would I think tend 
to the t99^y and haprpinesis of so m«cny, 
tbat the evil would be nothing in com- 
parison to tbe good. The certafMy 
of srhame deecending to the daughter! 
w^uld be a powerful nleans: of deterring 
iBQtbers from' ill conduct; and might 
probably operate more effectually to re- 
strain licentiousness hi high life than 
heavy damagtes, or the now transient dis- 
grace of public trial and divorce. As to 
G5 
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the apparent injustice of punisbjng^hilf 
dren for the faults of their parei^ts^. it 
should be. considered, that in most other 
cases children suffer discredit more or less 
for the faults of their parents of whatever 
kind ; and that» on the other hand^ they 
enjoy, the advantage of the. good charac- 
ters which, their parents establish. This 
must be .so. from the necessary effect of 
experieoice, and from the nature of humau 
beliisf, ej^cept in c^Mses where passion 
operates to destroy or suspend the pojver 
of reasoB. • • . . " 

** That is not my case, I assure you^ 
Sir"— interrupted Godfrey. . 

Mr. Percy smiled and continued:-^ 
** It appears to me. highly advantageous, 
that character, in general, should descend 
to posterity as well as riches or honors, 
which are,, in fact^ often the representa* 
tions,. or consequences, in other forms,, of 
different, parts of character,^ industry — * 
talents-^courage^-^For instance, ia the 
lower ranks of life it is a common sayings 
that ^ good name is the righest legacy sk 
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woman can leave her daughter* This idea 
should be impressed. more folly than it is 
upon the higher classes. - At present 
money too frequently forms a com^pensa- 
tion for every thing in high life. It is not 
uncommon to see the natural daughtera 
of men of rank^ or of large fortune^ por- 
tioned so magnificently^ either wi.th solid 
gold, or^^^omised famify protection, that 
their origin by the mother's side^ and th^ 
character of the mother, are.(|uite forgot* 
ten^ Can this be advantageous: to good 
morals? Surely a mother livii^g in open 
defiance of the virtue of her sex should 
not see her iUegitimate offspring instead 
ef being her shame become her glory* — 
On the contrary, nothing could tend 
more to prevent the ill conduct of ^ ipro- 
men in high life, than the certainty that 
men who^ from their fortune, birth> and 
character, might be deemed the ma$t de? 
sinible matches, would shun alliances with 
the daughters of women of tainted. repu^ 
tation.!'-- 

: Godfrey eagerly declared his qootem|4 
Q 6 
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Hmt tliM&meci, wba narrML» for monef or 
iifnbi«iMh eitke^iUeghiaMiteQrlegitito^to 
^adgbter^ • ^' He should, be JBonry " -t^he 
suviL-^^ t<v <ky Jttj thidg tlia* would eoMb- 
fMteiiice^yicd^ which: oogihMi tp> he put mil 
#f dcWitenMCO by all means^f posedbk* 
Botha was hot the guardian of puMic 
ftioraks- and- area if he were>. hAjf^indd 
S^ thkik it niftjtisl^ that the iimpeeBt 
^hdttldstt^^fop the guiitj. Thatforkts 
own paft^ if he eonid pot his feAatVdis^ 
aipprohalion out of the question^ he should 
MMiify- settle l»a wiiiidk, amd oterciMue all 
Ol^aetioBaia a prMkntiai point of vieip 
ifr marrying an amiable womaft^ who^bad 
had. tbo misfbrtune to ha?e; a vroatUesa 
SM^eiC^* 

Mfsk Pttrcy badi not jet given hier o|^* 
ttion — all eyes tamedito^aidsthec. ■: As 
usiial^ she spoke with persisasii^e geiide^ 
ness^and good sense; she marked wbere 
each hadj in the warmth of aargiuiucnt^ 
said more than «h^ intended, and she 
seized the just medium by which all might 
h« OMMi^iUatedi She said thiU she thoaght 
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whais th0 eimtitkn of the daughter had 
been; onthii'i^fVUdeiitiiyaii.wottUlfOMi 
\M' opU»i«D> iiQft otv Ibe «ere accUTent of 
bM birth. He woiid inquice v A n^iMt 
th^ gir) ha«t liv«d« with^ the ili-cottduetad 
mother — had been in situations to be m- 
iMteucei) \j kor ^acaniple^ m bjr that of 
the oMUpany wfakii she ktpti. If soch 
bod been thecaMi Mrs. Percj dedarol 
die thoughts H tnmld be hnprudient attd 
wrong tomarry the daughter. — ^Bntiftbe 
dlaugbter baed been separated in earljr 
^^Mldbood from the nsotberj bad nevet 
been exposed to the influence of her eat^ 
att^ple) hady on Ae contrary^, been edu- 
cated carefully in strict woral endselt- 
gtoiM pvmcfpies, it would be crm^ be- 
cause tfnneeessaryy to object io aoi alK* 
smee witb such a woman.-«-Tbe obfieetiaii 
would appear incoaeieteuty. ae well, as 
ttnjust/if mad^ by those who professed to 
believe in the vftKmited power o^ edaca- 
tion. 

Godfrey nibbed his baade wtfAi dd^ght 
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— Mr. Percy smiled^ and ad^DQwIedged 
that he was oompelled to admi); the truth 
and j Qstice of this statement. 

" Plray da. you know, Godfrey,*' said 
Rosamond, *^ whether : Miss Hautpa 
lived with her mother, or.was.jeducated 
by her?** : 

" I cannot tpU," said Godfrey, *MmA 
I will make it my business to find <M|t.r^ 
At all events, my .dear.Madaip^'' con* 
tinned he,^^ a child cannot decide by 
whom she will be educated*. . It is . np( 
her fault if her childhood hie., {passed with, 
a mother; who is no. fit g|iar4\s^n for 

her/* ' ; •- -.ro-y : 

«* I acknowledge," said. Mrs. Peroy^i. 
^* that is her misfortune," 
. f' And would you tn^iss it.an irrepa- 
rable misfortune/* said Godfrey in, an 
expostulatory tone — ^' my deac mothec 
• only consider.-* 

** My dear son, I doicQnsjd6r''-*Tsaid 
Mrs. Percy--'-" but I cannot ,give |ip the 
point of education. I should be yery 
sorry to see a son. of mine..inarriedjt.o a 
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woman> who had been in this unfortanate 
predicament. — But" — added Mrs. Percy, 
after a few minutes' silence — " if from the 
time her own will and judgment could be 
supposed to actj she had chosen. for her 
companions respectable and amiable per- 
sons, and had conducted herself with uni* 
form, propriety and discretion, I think. I 
might be brought to allow of an .excep* . 
tion to my general -principle ? ** — She 

looked at Mr. Percy*-i 

- <* Undoubtedly "—said Mr. Percy—* 
*^ exceptions must not merely be allowed^ 
but will force themselves in favour of sn^ 
perior merit, of extraordinary excellence, 
which will rise above every unfavorable 
circumstance in any class, in any condi- 
tion of life in .which it may exist, which 
will throw oiF any stigmai however disi 
graceful, counteract all , prepossession^ 
however potent, rise against all power of 
depression — redeem a family— r<redeem a 
ra^e.**' 

" Now, father, you speak like your- 
self—cried Godfrey»r-" this is all I ask — 
all I wish>~ 



^ And hei^'^^^daiithilued Mr. Percj'^^ 
«* is an. Bfieqaate meti? 6 for a good ancl 
grtsiat miod — ytis^greM^^-^orl beKeve there 
are gmat miMt^ m the femake 9s well as 
m the marie part of the creation — I ws^^ 
kere is an adequate motinf to excite a 
' wmaaa of a good and great mind to^ &^^ 
ert herself to struggle against the misior-^ 
tunes of ber birth/' 

^ For iastaace/' said Rosamendy ^^ my 
sister Caroline is^ jiist tbelind of w^ao^ 
wht»^r if she had bee» one af fdi^e unfbr* 
tuiiate daughters^ would have made her- 
self an e9CGe|>tieD.'* 

, « Very Kkelj,*' said Mr. Percy, lattgh* 
Higy ** but wiby yo« siMmhl go so far eiort 
of your way to make an wivfortismate 
daiight^r of poor Caroline, and why you 
sbould pietore to yourself, as Dr. John* 
soQ^ wonld saj, what wouid be probable 
in an impossiUe situation, I eanirot eon«^ 
eerre, except fer the pleasure of esrercis* 
ing, as you do upon most occasions, a 
ioie ronott/ntic imagination/' ; 

«* At aU events / am perfedtly satisfied. 
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said Godfrey. "Since you admit of 
exceptions. Sir, I agree with you en- 
tirely/^ 

** No not entirely. I am sure you 
cannot agree with me entirely, until I 
sidmit Mis9 Hauton ta be one of my ex- 
ceptions/' 

" That will come fn time^ if she de- 
serve it," said Mrs. Percy. 

Godfrey thanked his mother with 
great warmth, and observed, ** that 
she was always the most indulgent of 
IHetids/* ' 

*^But remember my ?/," said Mrs. 
Percy, '* I know nothing* of Miss Hau- 
ton at present, except that she is very 
pretty, and^ that she has engaging man- 
ners. — Da you, my dear Godf^ey^^'' 

^^ Yes, indeed. Ma'am, I know a great 
deal more of h^r.'' 

*^ Did you ever see her before this 
night?" 

** Never," said Godfrey. — 

*^A^d at a ball J" said Mrs. Percy, 
*' you must hare wonderful penetration 
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into character. — But: Cupid» though 
blindfold, can see mdre at a single 
glance, than a philosophic eye can dis- 
cover with the most minute examina- 
tion." 

" But, .Cupid o^t of the question, let 
me ask you, mother," said Godfrey, 
** whether you do not think Miss Hau- 
ton has a great deal of sensibility. — : 
You saw that there was no affectation in 
her fainting." — 

" None, none," said Mrs, Percy. 

" There, father I " cried Godfrey, in 
an exulting tone ^ ^* and sensibility is 
the foundation of every thing that is 
most amiable and charming, of every 
grace, of every virtue in wqman." . 

" Yes," — said Mr. Percy, , " and 
perhaps of some of . their errors and 
vices. It depends Upon bow it is go- 
verned, whether sensibility be a cupse 
or a blessing to it's possessor, and to 
society." 

*^ A curse 1 " cried Godfrey, —** yes^ 
if tf woman be doomed , ^ , , ": . 
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*« Come^ come^ my dear Godfrey/* — . 
interrupted Mr. Percy, " do not let uil 
talk anymore upon, the subject just now, 
because you are too much interested to 
reason coolly.** 

Rosamond then took her turn to talk 
of what was uppermost in her thoughts. 
— Buckhurst Falconer, whom she alter- 
nately blamed and pitied, accused and 
defended — Sometimes rejoicing that Ca* 
roline had rejected his suit, sometimes 
pitying him for his disappointment, and 
repeating that with such talents, frank- 
ness, and. generosity of disposition, it 
was much to be regretted that, he had 
not that rectitude of principle, and 
steadiness of character, which alone 
could render, him worthy of Caroline. 
Then passing from compassion for ^e 
son, to indignation agaiust the father, 
she observed, '^ that Commissioner Fal- 
coner seemed determined to counteract 
all that was good in his son's disposition, 
that he actually did every thing in . bis 
power, to encourage Buckhurst in^ a 
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taste for dissipation as ifc s^emed^ pa 
purpose to keep Mm in. a state of tb^^ 
pendanee^ and to enslave him to tbe 
greatr 

" I hope, with all my heart, I hope,*^ 
continued Rosamond, '< that Bmckhurst 
will have sense and steadiness enough 
to refuse> but I heard bis father sup^ 
porting thai foolish Colonel Haifa's 
persuasions,^ and nrging his poor son to 
go wi^ those people to Cheltenham.-^ 
Now, if once he gets into that extra*- 
vagant, dissipated set, he w4U he rained 
fer ever.— Adieu to all hopes of him. — 
He will nk> more go to the bar than I shall 
-^he will think of nothing but pleasure; 
he will run in debt again, and then 
farewell principle, and with prinoiple^ 
£&rewell all hopes of him. — But I tMnk 
he will have sense and^ steadiness enough 
\<> resist his father, and to refuse to 9^^ 
company this profligate patron. Colonel 
Hattton.-*4jk)dfre}r, what is your opi- 
nion^ Do yon think 3uckburs« witt 
goi'* 
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«* I do not know/' replied Godfrey — 
** in his place I should find it very easy, 
but in my owji case, I confess, I should 
feel it difficult to refuse, if I were pressed 
to join a party of pleasure with Miss 
Hauton." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Godfrey Percy went in the morning to 
inquire after the health of his fair partr 
ner. — ^This was only a common civili^ 
ty. — On his way thither, he overtook 
and joined a party of gentlemen, who 
were also going to Clermont-Park. They 
entered into conversation and talked of 
the preceding night— one of the gentle- 
men, an elderly man,, who bad not been 
at the bally happened to be acquainted 
with Miss Hauton, and with her family^ 
Godfrey heard from him all the particu*- 
lars respecting Lady Anne Hauton, and 
was thrown into a melancholy reverie by 
learning, that Miss Hauton had beea 
educated by this mother, and had aU 
ways lived with her till her Ladyship's 
death, which happened about two years 
before this time. — ^After receiving this 
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intelligence^ Godfrey heard little more 
of the conversation that passed till he 
reached Clermont- Park. — A number of 
young people were assembled in the 
lausic.room practising for a concert. — 
Miss Hauton was at the piano-forte^ 
when .he entered the ix>om; she was 
sitting wi4;h her back* to the door, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of amateurs. She 
did not see him, he stood behind listen- 
ing to her singing. Her voice was de- 
lightfuJ, but he was surprised, and not 
pleased, by the choice of her songs. She 
was singing, with s6me other high-bred 
young ladies, songs, which to use the 
gentlest expression, were rather too ana-^ 
cmontic. Songs, which though sanction- 
ed byi fashion, were not' such as a young 
lady of taste: would prefer, or such as a 
man of delicacy would like to hear from, 
his: sister or' hi;5 '.wife! They w^re never- 
theless highly applauded hy all the au- 
dience, except by Godfrey, who remain- 
ed silent behind the young lady. In the 
fluotUjatic^ of the. cr<)Wdr he was pressed 
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tiearer aad:neai^ to her nchair. Afe i^ha 
finished siagkig 0* &ahtMiable air^ she 
h^ard a «ig)i irotai Ibe ^raoh bdrimd 
her- . . 

" That*s your favwitcj, I tiiiak^'' 
said ahe» twniQg imiiid, and kibbfing up 
....«« Mr. Percgr I .... I .... i 
thought it waj Mr. Fi9lcQBdr/**w.Fac^*«« 
neck — ^hands* suddioaly Unshed; Ote 
stooped for a mustc-^book^ and searched 
&r some tisife ift thai attitude fot she 
knew not whattj whilst aU the geotiemeA 
officiously offered their «iarnced» anti 
begged only to know foir which hock she 
was looking.-^ 

*< Come, come» Maria,'' cried Ck)Ioiid 
Hautoii} " What the d-*— «» are you 
about . . « ^ caa't you give us anoth^ 
of these^? You can't be better. — Come^ 
your're keeping Miss Drakelow." 

<< Go on. Miss Drakelow, if yon please 
without me."— 

^Impossible* — Come, come, Maria, 
what the dence are yoii at ^'' 

Miss HautM, «fcaid to reAine her bro^ 
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Iher^-^'^-afraid t<r provoke the comments of 
the company, began to sing, or rather 
to attempt to sing • • • • her voice falter- 
ed .. w . she cleared her throat and began 
again .... worse still, she v^as out of 
tune .... She affected to laugh .^— Then 
pushing back her chair, she rose, dreiiv 
her veil over her fece, and said, ^^ I have 
sung till I have no voice lelft .... l)oes 
nobody walk this morning M*-«-' 

" No, no,** said Colonel Hamton, ^^ who 
the dense would be bared ivith being 
brpiled at this time of day .-^Mi^s Drake*^ 
low .... Miss Chatterton/-give us^some 
more.mnsic I beseech yott, fdr'I likcf 
music better in a morning than at tiight 
.... The mornings, when one can^t 
go out^ are so confouhdedly long andf 
heavy." 

, The young ladies played, -and Miss- 
Hauton seated herself apart from the 
group of musicians, upon- a bergere 
leaning on her hand, in a mekuicholy 
aUitude. Buckhurst F^fecotier fol towed 
and sat down^ beside'l^er, endeavoring 

VOL. I. ' H 
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to entertain her with 3ome witty anec-»^ 
dote.— ~- 

She siqiled with .e^ort» listened with 
painful ^ttention^ and the moment the 
iMiecdote was eiiidesd^ her eyes wandered 
out of the window, Buckhucst rose — 
vacated his fieat^ and IMbre any of the 
other genttemefi who had gathered round 
qocdd avfdl tbem^ves of that enried 
place» MissHantm^ complaining of the 
intolerable heat, removed nearer to the 
wii)d$Wj to an ottoman, one half of 
which was already so fully occupied hyr 
a large dog of her brother's, that she was 
in 90 danger from any other intruder. 
Squ^e of the gentlemen, who were not 
blessed wiitfi much sagacity, followed, to 
talk to her of the beauty of.tbe dog* 
which she was stroking ; but to ata eolo^ 
gium upon it's long ears, and even to a 
quQtation from Sjiakspeare about dewlaps, 
she liSiteAed with so vacant an air, that 
her followers gave up the point, and 
successi?ely retired, leaving her to her 
meditations, Godfrey, who had kept 
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aloofy had in the mean (;ime been looking 
at some books^ that lay on a rea<fihg 
table.-^ilforta Maiden was written in 
the first page of several of them. — ^Ali 
were novels — ^some French^ and. some 
German^ of a sort which he* did not 
like. 

" What have you Uiere^ Mr. Percy ?" 
«aid Miss Hantoh.— ** Nothing worth 
your notice, I am afraid — I dare say you 
do not like novels." 

^^ P^don me, I like some novels very 
much.'* 

: *^ Which ?" said Miss Hauton, rising 
and approaching the table. 

" All that are just representations o4 
life and manners, or of the humau 
heart," said Godfrey, '* provided they 
«re . . " 

'' Ah ! the human heart!" interrupted 
Miss Hauton — " The heart only can 
understand the heart — who, in modem 
times can describe the human heart ?" 

'* Not to speak of ^ foreigners — Miss 
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Burney— Mrs. Opie— Mrs. IncbUald"--. 
said Godfrey. 

** True—and yet I , . . . and yet . . .** 
said Miss Hauton, pausing, and sigii- 

iog.— 

« And yet that was not what I was 
thinking of— she should have said, 
bad she finished her sentence with the 
truth J but this not being convenient, she 
Jeft it unfinbhed, and began a new one, 

^jth « Some of these novels are sad 

trash^I hope Mr. <5odfrey Percy will 
not judge of nay taste by them. That 
would be condemning me for the crimes 
of my bookseller, who will send us dowa 
every thing new that comes out." 

Godfrey disclaimed the idea of coa- 
demning, or blaming Miss Hauton's taste 
..« he could not," he said,^ " be so 
presumptuous, so impertinent.''— 

« So then," said she, " Mr. Godfrey 
Percy is like all the rest of his sex, and 
I must not expect to hear the truth from 
bim."— She paused— and looked at a 
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)>rmt which he was examinifig.--*^'' I 
would, however^ rather have him speak 
severely, than think hardly of me/' 

<< He has no right to speak, and cer« 
tainly no inclination to think hardly of 
Miss Hauton/' replied Godfrey gravelys 
but with an emotion, which he in vain 
endeavored to suppress. To change 
the conversation^ he asked her opinioA 
about a figure, in the print. She took 
out her glass, and stooped to look quite 
closely at it, — " Before you utterly con* 
demn me," continued she, speaking in 
a low voice, — " consider how fashion $i* 
lences one's better taste and feelings^ 
and how difficult it is when all around 
one • • . * 

Miss Chatterton, Miss Drakelow> and 
some officers of their suite came up at this 
instant ; a deputation they said, to bring 
Miss Hauton back„ to favor them with 
another song, as she must now have re- 
covered her voice.-'^ 

*< No-^no — excuse me/* said she, 
smiling languidly, ^^ I beg not to be presa* 
H3 
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ed any more.->-*I atti really not well, f 
absolutely cannot sing any more this 
morning. — I have already sang so mnch 
. ^ . . too nti^A"'--added she, when the 
deputation had retired, so that the last 
words could be heard only by him, for 
i¥hom they were intended* 

Though Miss Hauton's apologizing 
thus for her conduct^ and making a 
young gentleman, with whom she was 
but just acquainted, the judge of her 
actions, might be deemed a still farther 
prck>f of her indiscretion, yet the con-- 
descension was so flattering, and it ap- 
peared such an instance of an ingenuous 
disposition, that Godfrey was sensibly 
touched by it. He followed the fiy^ 
Maria to her ottoman, from which she 
banished Pompey the great, to make 
room for him. The recollection of his 
father's warning words, however, came 
across Godfrey's mind; he bowed an 
answer to a motion, that invited him to 
the dangerous seat, and continued stand* 
ing with an air of safe respect. 
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«^ I hope you will havd the goodDesil^ 
to express to Mris^ Pefcjr, how much I 
felt her kindness to me last night .... 
when .... when I wanted it so much.-N- 
There is something so soothing^ so 
gentle^ so indulgent about Mrs. Percy» 
so Ipveable /" 

** She is very good, v^ry indulgent, 
indeed," said Godfrey, in a tbne of 
strong afifectidh,-— •* very bfbeablc ..... 
that is the exact word." 

<' I fear it is not English,"-*<-said Miss 
Hauton* 

•' /« mirit^ bien rfc /V/r^?,''— -said G<A- 
irey. 

A profound silence ensued. — Colonel 
HaUton Came up to this pair, while they 
tvere still sileAt, ttnd with their eyes fixed 
4)pQn the ground. - 

" D d agreeable you two seem,*' 

cried the Colonel. — du^khurst, you have 
always so much to say for yourself, do 
help your cousin here, — I'm sure I know 
4m)W to pity him, for many a time, the 
morning softer a ball, I've been with my 
h4 
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partner in just as bad a quandary—with- 
out a word to throw to a dog—" 

" Impossible^ surely Colonel, when 
you had such a fine animal as this,'' 
said Godfrey, caressing Pompey, who 
lay at his feet,^" Where did you get 
this handsome dog ?" — 

The Colonel then entered into the his- 
tory of Pompey the great. " I was 
speaking," said Miss Hauton, " to Mr. 
Godfrey Percy of his family .... rela- 
tions of your's,^ Mr. Falconer^ are not 
they ? ♦ . . He has another sister, I think, 
some one told me, a beautiful sister, Ca- 
roline, who was not at the ball last 
night?'' 

** Yes^" — said Buckhurst, who look- 
ed at this instant also to the dog for as- 
sistance, — " Pompey !-^Pompey! — .poor 
fellow!"— 

" Is Miss Caroline Percy like her 
.mother?"— 

"No."~ 
. " Like her father — or her brother ?"-r-^ 
. " Not particularly — Will you honor 
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ttfe with any commands for town ?— 
Coloxiel, have you any ? — I'm just going, 
off with Major Clay," — said Buckhurst 

*^ Not you, indeed^*' — cried the Colo-^ 
nel, your father has made you over (a 
me, and Z won't give you leave of ah.* 
sence, my good fellow. — You're undec 
orders for Cheltenham to morrow, my 

boy no reply. Sir — no arguing with. 

your commanding-oflBcer. You've no 
more to do, but to tell Clay to go with-^ 
oiiJt you."— 

^« And now,!* continued* the Colonel^ 
returning to Godfrey Percy, after Buck-, 
hurst had left the room, " what binders 
you from making one of our party — ^you. 
C9gk\ do better. There's Maria and. 
Lady OJdborough were both wishing it 
at breakfast— Maria,. can't you say some- 
thing?" 

Marians eyes said more than the Cok)?- 
nal could havi& said,, if he had spoken 
forever.-*-. 

" But, perhaps,, Mr. Godfrey Percy, 
j|iay. have other engagements," saidshe,. 
a 5. 
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with a timid persuasive tone^ which God-- 
frey found it extremely difficult to re« 
sist. — 

" Bellamy ! where the d — \ do you 
come from ? . • . . Very glad to see you, 
fkith . . ." cried the Colond, going for- 
ward to shake hands with a very hand- 
some man, who just then entered the 

room. " Maria,*' said Col. Hauton, 

ttirning to his sister, " don't you know 
Bellamy ?. . . Bellamy!" repeated he, com- 
ing close tb her, whilst the gentleman* 
was paying his compliments to Lady 
Oldborough^ *• Captain Bellamy, with 
whom you used to walte every night, 

you know, at what's the name of. 

the woman's?" >- 

" I never waltzed with him but once 
..... or twice, that I remember," said 
Miss Hauton, — ^•'and then because you ' 
insisted upon it." 

« I !_Well, I did very right if I did, 
because you were keeping all the world 
waiting, and I knew you intended to do 
it at last — so I thought you mrght as wjcH* 
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do it at first — But I don't know what'^ 
the matter with yon this morning — we 
must drive a little spirit into you at Chel- 
tenham."— 

Captain Bellamy came up to pay his 
respects^ or rather his compliments, to 
Miss Hanton, — there was no respect in 
his manner^ but the confidence of one 
who had been accustomed to be well 
received. 

*' She has not been well — ^fainted last 
Bight at a ball — is kipped this morning — 
but we'll get her spirits up again when 
we have ber at Cheltenham--^We shall 
be a famous dashing party ..... I have 
been beating up for recruits all day . . . 
fa|are*s one," said Colonel Hauton, turn- 
ing to Godfrey Percy,— 

" Excuse me," said Godfrey, ** I aip 
engaged — -I am obliged to join my regi- 
ment immediately." — He bowed gravely 
to Miss Hauton -<^ wished her a good 
morning 3 and, without trusting himself 
to aaother look, retreated saying to him* 
self: — 

h6 
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^'Sir she*8 jour's — You have brushed from th6 

grape its soil blue ; 
** From the rose-bud you've shaken it's tremulous. 

dew: 
"What you've touched you may take. — Pretty 

Waltzer, Adieu!" 

From this moment he mentioned Mis$ 
Hauton's name no more in bis own fa- 
mily. His whole mind now seemed, 
and not only seemed, but was full oif 
military thoughts. So quickly in youth 
do different and opposite trains of ideas 
and emotions succeed to each other -, and 
4o easy it is, by a timely exercise of 
reason and self-command, to prevent a 
fancy frbin ' becoming a passion. Per- 
haps, if his own happiness alone had 
been in question, Godfrey might Hot 
have shown precisely the same prudence. 
But on this occasion, his generosity and 
honor assisted his discretion. He plainly 
saw, that Miss Hauton was not exactly 
a woman whom he could wish to make 
his wife — and be was too honorable ta 
trifle with her affections. He was not 
such a coxcomb 9s to imagine that, m 
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the course of so slight an acquaintance^ 
he could have made any seribus inprtsi 
sion on this young lady's heart : yet he 
could not but perceive that she bad dis-t 
tinguished him from the first hour he 
was introduced to her; and he was aware 
that with her extreme sensibility^ and an 
unoccupied imagination^ she might ra^ 
pidly form for him an attachment^ that 
toight lead to mutual misery. 

Mr. Percy rejoiced in his son's honor*^ 
table conduct, and he was particularly 
pleased by Godfrey's determining to. join 
his regiment immediately. Mr. 'Percy 
thought it advantageous for: the eldest 
son of a man of fortune to be absent for 
some years from his home, from his fa? 
iher's estate, tenants, and dependants, to 
jsee something of the worJd, to, learn to 
estimate himself and others, and thus to 
have means of becoming a really respect-? 
able, enlightened, and useful country genn 
tleman— not one of those booby squires, 
bprn only to consume the fruits of the 
earth, who. spend their lives in coursing;^ 
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shooting, hunting, carousing, * << who 
eat, drink, sleeps die, and rot in obli- 
vion/' lie thought it in these times 
the duty of every young heir to serte a 
few years, that he might be as able^ as 
willing, to join in the defence of his 
country, if necessary. Godfrey went^ 
perhaps, beyond his father*s ideas upon 
this subject, for he had an ardent desire 
to go into the army as a profession, and 
almost regretted, that his being an eldest 
son might induce him to forego it after a 
few campaigns. 

Godfrey did not enter into the army 
from the puerile vanity of wearing a red 
coat and an epaulette ; nor to save him^ 
self the trouble of pursuing his studies; 
Dor because he thought the army a good 
lounge, or a happy escape from parental 
control ; nor yet did he consider the mi* 
Htary profession as a mercenary specu* 
lation, in which he was to cdculate the 
chance of getting ifito the shoes, or over 

* See an eloquent address to country gentlemen^ 
in Young's Annals of Agticaltare, vol. i. lastpagejt 
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the head, of Lieutenant A- ^ ^or Cap- 
tam B— -. He had higher objects; 
he had a noble ambition to distinguish 
himself. Not in mere technical phrase^ 
or to grace a bumper toast, bnt in truth, 
and as a go?erning principle of aotitfn^ 
he fdt zeal for the interests of the service^ 
-« — ^Yet Godfrey was not without faults ; 
and of these his parents, fond as they- 
Were of him, were well aware. 

Mrs. Percy, in particular, felt much 
anxiety, when the moment fixed for his 
departure approached ; when she consi- 
dered that he was now t6 mix with com. 
pahioils very different from those with 
whom he had hitherto associated, and 
to be pldced in a situation where calm- 
ness of temper and prudence would be 
more requisite than military courage, or 
generosity of disposition. — 

'« Well, my dear mother,*' cried God* 
frey, when became to take leate. •* Fare 
you well — if I live, I hope I shall distin-' 
guish myself; and if I fall — 

** Hqw sleep tbe brare, who sink to rast !'' . . . * 
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<f God bless you, my dear son !" said 
his mother. She seemed to have much 
more to say, but, unable at that moment 
t.o express it, she turned to her husband^ 
who knew all she thought and felt. 

" God bless you, my boy !" said Mr. 
Percy, " remember always, that your 
ipother and I have great hopes of you,,, 
and some fears." 

" Fears!" exclaimed Godfrey — ^* who. 
talks of fear to a soldier J" 

" Stay, my young soldier," answered, 
his father>^ " you do not understand the 
nature of my fears. — •. — I fear that you. 
will be too jealous of bonorj^ too apt to. 
take offence." 

" Oh ! no. Sir, I despise bullying, quar^*. 
relsome soldiers.!' 

"On the other hand,^ I fear that your. 

sociable confiding temper should make 

you the dupe of worthless companions*" 

. " Oh ! no. Sir,. I shall never have any 

worthless companions, I. promise you." 

" I fear," continued his father, " that, 
the same enthusiasm which makes you 
think yourown country the best country 
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Upon earth, your own family the best 
family in that country, and your own 
regiment the best regiment in the ser- 
vice, all which is becoming a good pa- 
triot, a good son, and a good soldier, — 
should go a step . • • • a dangerous step 
farther, and should degenerate into party- 
spirit, or what the Frencb call esprit-de- 
corps. ^* 

" The French P' cried Godfrey, « Oh 1 
hang the French ! never mind what the 
French call it. Sir !" 

** And degenerating into party spirit^ 
or what is called esprit-de-corps,*' re- 
.sumed Mr. Percy, smiling, " should, in 
spite of your more enlarged views of the 
military art and science, and your know- 
ledge of all that Alexander and Caesar, 
and Marshal Saxe and Turenne, and the 
Duke of MarIborou|||i and Lord Peter-' 
borough, ever said or did, persuade you 
to believe, that your brother officers, who- 
ever they may be, are the greatest men 
^bat ever existed, and that their opinions 
{should rule the world, or at least, should 
govern yoJUo 
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" More than all the rest, 1 fear, my 
dear Godfrey," interposed Mrs. Percy, 
'* that, when you do not find the world 
so good as you imagine it to be, you 
will, by quarrelling with it directly, 
make it worse to you than it reaily is. 
If you discover that merit is not always 
immediately rewarded or promoted, your 
indignation, and, .... shall I say it, 
impatience of spirit, will excite you to 
offend your superiors in station, and, by 
these means, retard your own advance* 
ment." 

" And, suJfely, if 1 should be treated 
with injustice, you would not have me 
bear it patiently ?" cried Godfrey, turn- 
ing quickly. 

" In the first place, stay till it happens 
before yott take fire," said his father; 
^* and, in the next^lace, remember that 
patience, and deference to his superiors, 
form an indispensable part of a young 

soldier's merit." 

"Ah! my dear," said Mrs. Pefqri 
looking up at her son anxiously, <' if 
even at this instant, even with ^s, eveft 
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at the bare imagination of injustice^ yon 
take offence, I fear .... I very mnch 
fear ..../' said she, laying her hand 
upon his arm.— 

^^ My dearest mother," said Godfrey, 
in a softened tone, taking hi$ mother's 
hand in the most respectful and tender 
manner, ^^ fear nothing for me. I will 
be as patient as a lamb, rather than be a 
source of anxiety to you." — 

^^ And now, my good friends, fare ye 
welj,"' said Godfrey, turning to take leave 
of his sisters. 

/ "No tears, no tragedy," said Mr. 
Percy. — " There, he has kissed you all 
now, let him go." 

So the young soldier departed. His 
last words, as he got upon his horse, 
were to Caroline^ 

. " Caroline, you will be married before 
I return."—— 

But to descend to the common affairs 
of life. Whilst all these visits and balls, 
eoquettings and separations, bad been 
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going on, the Dutch carpenters had 
been repairing the wreck 5 and, from 
time to time, comptaints had been made 
of them by Mr. Percy's old steward. 
The careful steward's indignation was 
first excited by their forgetting eyery 
night to lock a certain gate, with the 
key of which they had been intrusted. 
Then they had wasted his master's tim- 
ber, and various tools were missing — 
they had been twice as long as they 
ought to have been in finishing their 
work, and now, when the wind was fair, 
*-«^the whole ship's crew impatient to sail, 
and not above half a day's work wanting, 
the carpenters were smoking and drink- 
ing, instead of putting their hands to the 
business. The Dutch carpenter, who 
was at this moment more than half in- 
toxicated, answered the steward's just 
reproaches with much insolence. Mr. 
Percy, feeling that his hospitality and 
good nature were encroached upon and 
9^busedji declai:ed th^t be would no longec 
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permit the Dutchmen to have the use of 
bis hotise^ and ordered his steward to see 
that they quitted it immediately. — 

The Dutch carpenters, and all belong*, 
ing to them^ consequently left the place 
in a few hours; whatever remained to be 
done to the vessel was finished that even < 
ing^ and she sailed, to the great joy of 
her whole crew^ and of Mr. Percy's 
steward, who, when he brought the news 
of this event to his master, protested 
that be was as. glad as if any body had 
given hitn twenty golden guineas^ that 
he had at last got safely rid of these \\U 
mannered drunken fellows, who, after all 
bis master had done for them, never so 
xnuch as said " thank you," and who 
had wasted and spoiled more by their 
carelessness than their heads were worth; 

Alas! be little knew at that moment 
how much more his master was to lose 
by their carelessness, and he rejoiced tocr 
30on at having got rid of them. 

In the middle of the night the family 
wer« alarmed by the cry of Fife I— A* 
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^re had broken oat in the oat-hou^e, 
which bad been lent to the Dutchmen ; 
before it was discovered, the roof was 
in a blaze ; the wind unfortunately blew 
towards a hay-rick, which was soon in 
flames, and the burning hay spread the 
fire to a considerable distance, till it 
caught the veranda at the east wing of 
the dwelling-house. One of the servants, 
who slept in that part of the house, was 
awakened by the light from the burning 
veranda, but by the time the alarm was 
given, and before the family could get 
out of their rooms, the flames had reach* 
ed Mr. Percy's study, which contained 
his most valuable papers. Mr. Percy^ 
whose voice all his family, in the midst 
of tlieir terror and confusion, obeyed, di* 
r^ected with great presence of mind what 
should be done by each. He sent one 
to open a cistern of water at the top of 
the house, and to let it flow over the 
roof, another to tear down the trellis 
next the part that was on fire; others 
he despatched for barrows-full of wet 
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mortar from a heap which was iu a 
back yard near the liouse ; others be sta* 
tioned in readioesa to throw the mortar, 
where it was most needful to extinguish, 
the flames, or tp prevent their communi* 
eating with the rest of the building* He 
went himself to the place where the fire 
raged with the greatest violence, whibt 
his wife and daughters were giving out 
from the study the valuable papers, 
which, as he directed, were thiown in 
one be^ in the lawn, at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the house to prevent any 
ganger of their being burnt-^most of 
tbem were in tin cases that were easily 
removed — the loose papers and books 
wrere put into baskets, and covered with 
Mret blankets, so that the pieces of the 
burning trellis, which fell upon them 
as they were carried out, did them no- 
injury. It was wonderful with what 
silence, order, and despatch, this went 
an, ivhilst three females, instead of 
shrieking and fainting, combined to do 
what was useful and prudent. In spite 
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of all Mr. Percy's exertions^ howereTj 

the flames burst in from the burning 

trellis through one of the windows of 

the study, before the men could tear 

down the shutters and architrave from 

the window, as he had ordered. The 

fire caught the wood-work, and ran 

atong the book-shelves on one side of 

the wall with terrible rapidity — so that 

the whole room was, in a few minutes> 

in a blase . . . They were forced to leave 

it before they had carried out many of 

the books> and whilst there were still 

som6 old papers remaining in the presses^ 

supposed to be duplicates, and of no 

consequence. This whole wing of the 

house they were obliged to abandon to 

the flames, but the fire was stopped in 

it's progress at last, and the principal 

part of the mansion was preserved by. 

wet mortar, according to Mr. Percy's 

judicious order> by the prompt obedi* 

ence, and by the unanimity,. of all who 

assisted. 

The next mornings the family saw the* 



tnehtncholy s^ectftcte of m faeftfi b( fultift 
in €ht place of thdt library "tf^hich lh«y 
tfll lov^ so tntrch. Howewf, it tvas 
tfcert dispoBiticm to make thtfe test df mis- 
fortunes; instead of Aeplorittg What they 
had iost, they rejoiced in hwing suffered 
so iittle and saved so mnch. They pat^ 
tictilarty rejoiced that no lives had b^ 
lost ; — Mr. Percy dieclared, that for hiife 
own part, he wonid t^illtfigly undergo 
nnch greater pecuniary loss, to hate had 
the satisfaction of seeing in all his femity 
so ttmch presence of mind, and so nniGh 
freedom firom sdfishncsss, as th«y had 
ishovm upon this occasion. 

Wh^n he said something of this sort, 
before his servants, who were all as- 
seriit)led, it was observed that one of 
them, a very old nurse, looked rmine- 
diately at Caroline, then lifted up her 
hands and eyes to Heavdn, in sflent 
gratitade. Upon inquiry it appearecl> 
that in the confusion and terrc^', when 
the alarm had first been raised, the nurse 
had been forgotten, or it had been tdcen 

VOL. I. I 
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for granted, that she had gone home to 
her own cottage the preceding evening. 

Caroline, however, recollected her, and 
ran to her room, which was in the attic 
story over the library. 

When Caroline opened the door, she 
could scarcely see the bed. — She made 
her way to it, however, got old Martha 
out of the room, and with great diffi- 
culty brought the bewildered, decrepit 
creature, safely down a small stair-case» 
"which the flames had not then reached, 
i Nothing could exceed her gratitude; 
with eyes streaming with tears, and a 
head shaking with strong emotion, she 
delighted in relating all these circum- 
stances, and declared, that none but Miss 
Caroline could have persuaded her to go 
down that staircase, when she saw all 
below in flames. 

Mr. Percy's first care was to look over 
his papers, to see whether any were 
missing. — ^To his consternation, one va- 
luable deed, a deed by which he held 
the whole Percy estate, was no where to 
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be found. Mr. Percy had particular 
reason for being alarmed by the loss of 
this, paper. — ^The heir at law to this 
estate had long been lying in wait to 
make an attack upon him. — ^Aware of 
this, Mr. Percy took all pradent means 
to conceal the loss of this paper, and he 
cautioned his whole family never to men« 
tioa it. 

. It happened about this time, that a 
poor old man, to whom Buckhurst FaU 
coner had given that puppy which his 
brother John had so bitterly regretted, 
came to Mr. Percy to complain, that 
*^ the dpg had brought him into great 
trouble." The puppy had grown into a 
dog, and of this the old man had fori 
gotten to give notice to the tax-gatherer j 
Mr. Percy perceiving clearly that the 
man had no design to defraud, and pity- 
ing him for. haviiig thus by his ignorance 
or carelessness subjected himself to the 
heavy penalty of ten pounds, which, 
without selling his only cow, he was un- 
able to pay, advised him to state the 
I 2 
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simple fttet iti a petitioti, and Mr. Vercy 
ptomiseA to transmit this petition to go- 
temmtat, with a ikkemorial against the 
tax-gathet^r^ who had been accused^ in 
many instances^ of oppressive and corrupt 
Conduct. He had hitherto defied all 
^otnplaimantSy because he was armed 
sftfottg in law bj^ an attorney who wa£( 
his near relation^ — an attorney of the 
ftame of Sharpe, whose eunhing and skill 
A the double and ma^es of his profes- 
ikm, and whose active and vindictive 
temper had rendered him the terror of 
Ihe neighborhood. — NxA only tfce poor 
But the rich feared him, for he never 
ftited to devise meanli of revenging him- 
self wherever he was offended. .^ He, 
one morning, waited on Mr. Percy, to 
speak to him about the memorial, which 
•* he understood Mr. Percy was drawing 
up against Mr. Bates, the tax-gatherer.*' 

" Perhaps, Mr. Percy,'* said he, **you 
don't know, that Mr. Bates is Iny near 
relation." 

Mr. Percy replied, " that be had not 



kQownit; butthatnowthafcbedUi^hecdiild 
not perceive how that altered the bosittess ; 
as be interfered^ mot from any pciTalt 
motive^ but from a seose of public jna^ 
tice» which made him desire to remove 
a person from a situation, for which he 
had shown himself utterly unfit/' 

Mr. Sharpe smiled, a malicious smtte^ 
and declared, ^' that for his part, he did 
net pretend to be a reformer of abuses; 
he thought in the present times^ that 
gentlemw, who wished well to th& 
Kin^, and the peace of the country, 
ought not to be forward to lend their 
names to popular discontents, and aiiottld 
notembarra^sg^vernmetttwith (ietty oom- 
plaints.-*^Geutlemeii could never forescb 
where wch things would end, and theiv« 
fore, in the existing cinumstMiefy tfaey 
ought surely to Qudeavor to stfengtheo, 
instead <^ weakening the hands of go- 
vernment.'* 

To this conmion place amt, by which 
all sof t9 of cwruption, and all public de- 
linquents might be screened, and by 
13 
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Which selfishness and fraud hope to pass 
for loyalty and love of the peace of the 
country, Mr. Percy did not attempt, or 
rather did not deign any reply. ^ 

Mr. Sharpe then insinuated, that Lord 
Oldborough, who had put Bates into his 
present situation, would be displeased 
by a complaint against him. Mr. Sharpe 
observed, ^* that Lord Oldborough was 
remarkable for standing steadily by all 
the persons whom he appointed, and 
that, if Mr. Percy, persisted -in this at- 
tack, he would probably not find himself 
thanked by his own relations, the Fal- 
coners." 

This hint produced no effect, so at 
last Mr, Sharpe concluded, by saying, 
with an air of prodigious legal assurapce, 
that <' for his own part he was quite at 
ease about the result of the affair, for he 
was confident, that, when the matter 
came to be properly inquired into, and 
the witnesses to be cross-examined, no 
mal-practices could be brought home to 
his relation." 
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•« Then," Mr. Percy observed, " that 
a memorial, praying to have the cir* 
cumstances inquired into, could be no 
disadvantage to Mr. Bat^, but the con- 
trary, as it would tend to prove his inno- 
cence pubKcly, and to remove the preju- 
dice which now subsisted against him." 
—Mr. Percy, who had the memorial at 
this time in his hand, deliberately folded 
it up, and directed it. 

« Then, Sir," cried Mr. Sharpe, put 
off his guard by anger, — '* since you are 
determined to throw away the scabtiard^ 
you cannot be surprised if I do the 
tome." 

Mr. Percy, smiling, said " that he 
feared no- sword, but the sword of jus- 
tice, which could not fall on his head, 
while he was doing what was just. — " 
As he spoke, he prepared to seal the 
memorial. 

Mr. Sharpens habitual caution recur- 

ring in the space of a second or two, be 

begged pardon if zeal for his relation 

had hurried him into any unbecooiing 

I4 



ymvwtt q£ 6^q^W0sioa9 and stretching out 
bi^ haii4 f«gf rty to gtop Mr. P«rcy» as 
}» was CQiAg to pre^ dowu the se^l^ 
" Givi^me leave. Sir/' said he, "giveipc 
l^ye ta mu «i^ eye over that memorial, 
^«Mflr Ili^> befpre.you seal it/' 

^^Attd we4o0itte," said Mr, Percy;, 
fwtliqg the papei; into his bamel — *^ All 
ttat I do ahaU he 4(9oe opeoJiy aod 
fairly/' 

The ttktoney took possession of the 
mnMriaiU a;ad begm to oeik it Qvec* 
Aa he waa readkig it, he h«ppeMd tA 
stand in a lecested window, so thai« he 
could not easily be seen by any persoa 
who entered th^ x^^Vkr-^t this moment 
Rofamood eame in suddenly, exclaim^* 
ing, w she held up a huge uisifolded 
paipch«eirt, 

" I've found it l—I've found it !— Mr 
dear father ! — I do believe this is Sir John 
Perigr'a deed that was lostl^I always 
said it was not butned «... What's the 
mattif?-^Whal do you mean? • * . < 
Nobody csan hear me; tbt outer door is 
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isimt .... Perhaps this is only a copy. 
— It is ilot signed or sealed, bat I mxp^ 
pose • . • . 

Here she stopped short, for sfaesair 
Mr. Sharpe— -•She looked so mnch m^ 
totmded, that even if he had not heard 
all she had said, her coufitenance woaKI 
hate excited his coriositj'. The attorney 
had beard everf syllable she had uttered, 
aftd be knew enough of Mr. Perey^i af- 
fttins, to conptehend the full extent of 
the ad?antage, that might be made of 
this dkicotery. fte coolly returned the 
memorial, acknowledging, that it was 
diawA up with much moderation and 
ability, but regretting, that Mr. Percy 
should think it necessanry to send it, and 
ccmdudibg with a few- general expres- 
akmsp oi the regard he had always felt for 
tfae l«nily, be took his leaf e. 

♦« All is safe I"— cried Rosamond, as 

sooEk as' she beard the hon^e cbor shut 

after he wa& gotfe. «« All is safe, thank 

Heayeni l-^for that man's head was luckily 

15 
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SO full of this ^memorial^ that he never 
heard one word I said/' 

Mr. Percy was of a different opinion : 
he was persuaded^ that the attorney would 
not neglect so fine an opportunity of re- 
venge. Sharpe had formerly been em- 
ployed in suits of Sir Robert Percy. 
Here was now the promise of a Jaw-suit^ 
that would at all events put a great deal 
of money into the pockets of the lawyers, 
and a considerable gratuity would be en- 
sured to the person^ who should first in- 
form Sir Robert of thejoss of the impor- 
tant conveyjance. 

Mr. Percy's opinion of the revengeful 
nature of Sharpe, and his perception that 
he was in the solicitor's power, did not> 
however, make any, change in his reso- 
lution a]i)out the memorial. — It was sent, 
and Bates was turned out of his office. 
For some time nothing more vtras heard 
of Mr. . Sharpe. — Mr. Percy,, for many 
months afterward,, was busied ui rebuild- 
ing that part of his house,, which had 
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been destroyed by the fire ; and as he was 
naturally of a sanguine temper, little in- 
clined to occupy himself with cabals 
and quarrels, the transaction concerning 
Bates, and even the attorney's threat of 
throwing away the scabbard, passed from 
his mind. The family pursued the happy 
tenor of their lives, without remembering 
that there was such a being as Mr. soli- 
citor Sharpe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



At the time of the fire at Pcrcjr-HaU, 
a paiDted glass window in the passage 
.... we should say the gallery * . * • 
leading to the study, had heeudestioyed. 
«— Old Martha, whose life Caroline had 
saved, had a son, who possessed some 
talents as a painter, and who had learnt 
the art of painting on glass. He had 
been early in his life assisted by the 
Percy family, and desirous to offer some 
small testimony of his gratitude, he beg* 
ged permission to paint a new window 
for the gallery. — He chose for his subject 
the fire, and the moment when Caroline 
was assisting his decrepit mother down 
tine dangerous staircase. — The painting 
was finished unknown to Caroline^ and put 
1^) on her birth-day, when she had just 
ittained her eighteenth year. This was 



tbeonly ckouooistaiioe worth lecordiag^. 
If hich th^ biographer can find noted ia 
the family annaU at this period.— In thia 
dearth of events may we take the liberty 
of iatrodocings accordui^ to the fashioa 
of modern biography, a few private let- 
tew* They are written by persona^ of 
whom the reader as yet kiK>ws nothing,**^ 
Mr. Peroy's second and third aon^:^ AUred 
and Erasmw. Alfred was a barrister^ 
Erasmus a phys^oian; they were both M 
this^ timam London,, just commcneingr 
their profesuonal career. — ^Their chavao* 

ters but let their characters sj^edh 

for themselves in their ktters> else neitbet 
their letters nor their charaqtera can be. 
wocth ^tention^ 



Alfred Per^ to his Fathen 

'^ My Dbae Iathjo^ 

<' Thank youler the books-^ 
I have beea readidftg bard lately^ for I 
have stiUr^ akui ! leianre enough to read.—* 
I eannoli eacpect. to be employed^ er %^ 
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have fees for some time to come.— •! ant 
armed with patience — I am told that I 
have got through the worst part of my 
profession^ the reading of dry law. This 
is tiresome enough to be sure. But after 
Thad toiled on in the dark for some time 
through a heap of what I thought rub- 
bish and confusion, a little h'ght broke in 
upon me. Then I discerned valuable ma- 
terials, where I had fancied all had been 
rubbish — and order vehere I had imagin* 
ed all was confusion. — ^The law is a migh* 
ty maze^ indeed> but not without a plan — 
faulty in many points, but with compen- 
sations for those faults in other parts^ and 
admirable upon the whole, because open 
to continual revisal, and capable of per- 
petual improvement. 

*^ I had no intention of making this 
panegyric on English law. It certainly 
is not flattery prepense, for I was goit^ 
to blame and not to praise. I think the 
courting of attorneys and sdlieitors is the 
worst part of the beginning of my pro- 
fession : for thia I was not^ and I believe 
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I never shall be> sufficiently prepared. 
I give them no dinners, and they* neglect 
inei yet I hope 1 pay them proper at* 
tentioD. To make amends, however, I 
have been so fortunate as to form acquaint* 
ance with some gentlemen of the bar, 
who possess enlarged minds, and general 
knowledge: their conversation is of the 
greatest use and pleasrure to me. But 
many barristers here are men who live 
entirely among themselves, with their 
heads in their green bags, and their souls 
narrowed to a point. Mere machines for 
drawing pleas and rejoinders. 

"I remember Buirke asserts^ — (and I 
was once, with true professional party* 
spirit, angry with him for the assertion) 
-~that the study of the law has a con* 
tractile power on the mind : I am now 
convinced it has, from what I see, and 
what I feel; therefore I will do all I cran 
to counteract^ this contraction by the 
expansive force of literature. I lose no 
opportunity of making acquaintance 
with literary men> and cultivating the»r 



sMiely* • Ttte other day^ art Hoddraii> 
libraiy, I mat with a naa of Qonsider^ 
aUe tahmts — a Mn Teiii|^e«-4io waa 
looking for a paavage in thcf lifiet^ tbo 
Lord Keeper GwAftf^c^ wbieb I Imp-^ 
feotd to Ikxyow. Tim bfoi^t ua ioto ei 
<;ottvecsatioi)> with which wo wa^ »«<• 
t4ia)]jr so woU pleased^ that we agreed to 
dme together, for fwther inftrmataott^^ 
aadL we sooo knew all tint waa to be 
known at each olber'S' bistoiy* 

^' Temple k of a ¥eiy good fanif^r^-^ 
^ugb the yonnger son of' a jtranger 
brother. He was hoovghk ap by kit 
grandfather, with whom he was a favor- 
ite: AoeastoBMd, feem kis^ ciuklhoed^ 
to life with the rich and great, to see m 
gland eatebbsfamenit, to tie waited iq>on> 
to have secvaats^ horses, carriages at 
bos coasinand^ and always to consider 
himsdf as a part of one of a family wlio* 
pftfsessed every thing they eouU wish^ 
fw in life ^ he says, be almost forgot, or 
ratker never thought of the time wheik 
hft waa to have neihingv and: when < ke 



abould be obliged tp provide entirely for 
himself. Fojrtunately for him« his gmod. 
father haviDg early dii^cemed that h« 
had considerable talentg, determined 
that he should hare all the advantage 
of educatioo^ which he thought would 
prepare him to shine ia parliamenjt.<-^ 
His grandfather^ however^ died when 
Temple was yet aearcely €aghteen«<.^He 
had put off writing a codicil to his wil]» 
by which Temple lost the provision iQ«* 
tended for hiqDu*«r-All hqpes of being 
brought into parliam/tnt were ^ver. His 
unclei who succeeded to the estate^ had 
sons of his own. There were family 
jealousies^ and young Temple« as bavio^ 
beau a favorito^ was disUked.«^Promises 
were made by other rdationa, and by 
former friends, and by tb«e be was 
amused and milled %>f son^e time >, but 
he found he was only wasting bis lifio, 
atitnding upon these great; relatione. 
Th« unljcindness and fiilsehood of somio^ 
and the haughty nei^t q£ otberai. burl 
bit high s|ki»itj, and roused his strong mn 
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dighatton. — ^He, in his turoj, neglected 
and o£fended» was cast ofF at last, or 
forgotten by most of the fine promisers.— ^ 
At which, he says, he has had reason 
to rejoice,' for this threw him upon his 
own resources, and made him exert his 
own mind. — He applied, in earnest, 
to prepare himself for the profession for 
which he was best fitted, and went to 
the bar. — Now comes the part of his 
history for which he, with reason, alas! 
blames himself. He was disgusted^ not 
so much by the labor, as by the many 
disagreeable circumstances, which neces- 
sarily occur in the beginning of a bar- 
rister's course. — He could not bear the 
waiting in the courts, or on circuit, 
without business, without notice. He 
thought his nierit would never make it's 
way, and was provoked by seeing two 
or three stupid fellows pushed on by soli- 
citors, or helped up by judges.— He had 
so much knowledge, talent, and ek)- 
qlience, that he must in time have made 
a great figure, and would, undoubtedly^ 
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have risen to the first dignities^ had he 
persevered. But he sacrificed himself to 
pique and • impatience. He quitted the 
bar^ and the very summer after he had 
left it, the illness of a senior counsel on 
that drcuit afforded an opportunity where 
Temple would have been called upon^ 
and where he could fully have displayed 
Jiis talents. Once distinguished, such a 
man would have been always distin- 
guished. — Alas)— < Alas! — He now bit- 
terly regrets, that he abandoned his pro* 
fession.— -This imprudence gave his 
friends a fair excuse for casting him off 
«-**-but he says, their neglect grieves him 
not, for he had resolved never more to 
trust to their promises, or to stoop to 
apply to them for patronage. He has 
Jbeen these last two years in an obscure 
garret writing for bread. He (Jays, how- 
ever, that he is sure he is happier, even 
in this situation, than are some of his 
cousins at this instant, who are strug- 
gling in poverty to be genteel, or to 
keep up a family name^ and be would 
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QOt cbaagQ places with those who •r^ 
in a state of idle and opprolHioui 6»^ 
pcndance.*— I understand . . « (renfm* 
her this is a s^ret between ourselves) I 
imderstand that secretary Cunningham 
Falconer has found him out, asd makes 
good use (if his pen^ but pays him shab- 
bily. Temple is too much of a man of 
honour to peach. So Lord (Xdborough 
know^ nothing of the matter ; and Cun- 
ningham gets half his biisine^ doase» and 
supplies aU hia deficiencies by means of 
this poor drudgiii^ genius. — Perhaps I 
have tired you with this hiatory of my 
new friend — ^but be has interested me 
e)^tremely-*--and mow, the more I have 
seen of him.-^He has faults certauily, 
perhaps too high a spirit, too much sen^ 
sihility ; but he has such rtrict iategrity , 
so much generosity of mind> and some^ 
thi^g so engaging in his manners, that I 
oannot help loving, adminng, and pi- 
tying him.-*-That laai sentiment, boir* 
ever, I am obliged to cone^al, for he 
would not bear it. 
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«* I see \wy little of ErmmuB. He 
lias been in the coehIt j this fortnight 
with s^me puti^nt. I long for Ws re- 
turn. I shiali take ddl?antage of it. — I 
will make the itaquirie^ yoii de^re about 
Bli^khur$t Falconer. 

** Your a/ftctionale son, 

"Alfred Percy. 

• ^« PS. Ye6, my de^t Ro^amohd; I shatl 
he obliged to foti for thfe flower^rooti^ fot 
my foiidlady's daughter/' 

r;- ; -. ' - » 

Letter from Erasmus to his Father. 

*• Mi HEAR FAnifiR^ 
' ** Fray do not fefel disappointed when I 
tell you that I am not getting on qtxkh 
ist) fai$t aiS I expected. I assure ywt, 
however, that I have not neglected atay 
honorable mentis of brihging myself into 
ntytice. But it is very difficult for fa 
young mail to risfe without puffing, of 
using low means. 
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^* I met Lady Jane Granville a few days 
ago. She is not in charity with you, or 
with Caroline, and her manner towards 
me was at first cold and haughty. As I 
knew that her invitation to Cardine was 
kindly meant, and as I was sure you were 
anxious that she should not continue dis- 
pleased, I said what I could to explain 
and conciliate. She stopped me short 
with, • we had better not enter upon 
« that subject, Sir, if you please s but 
^ as you had nothing to do with that bu«> 

* siness, it can make no difference in my 

* kind dispositions toward you.' — She 
then inquired what were my own pros- 
pects, plans, and means of getting for- 
ward. She gave me a note to Sir Amyas 
Courtney, a fashionable physician and a 
great favorite of her's* — ^She told me that 
he had formerly, been acquainted with 
some of my family, and she so strongly 
urged me to wait upon him, that to avoid 
offending her Ladyship, I promised to 
avail myself of her introduction. 
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'^ I called several times before I found 
Sir Amy as at home. , At last^ hy appoint- 
ment, I went to breakfast with him one 
morning when he was confined to the 
house by an infiuenza. He received me 
in the most courteous manner— -recol* 
lected to have danced with my mother 
years ago, at a ball at Lord Somebody ^s-^ 
professed the greatest respect for the name 
of Percy, asked me various questions 
about my grandfather^ which I could not 
answer, and paid you more compliment^ 
than I can remember. Sir Amyas is 
certainly the prettiest behaved physician 
breathing, with the sweetest assortment 
of tittle-tattle, . with an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote and compliments for 
the great, and an intimate acquaintance 
ivith the fair, and fashionable. He has 
also the happiest art of speaking a vast 
deal, and yet saying nothing, seeming to 
^ive, an opinion, without ever committing 
himself.-^The address with which he 
avoids contested points of science, and 
the art with which he displays his super- 
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Abtal ktioiHalge, a«id cottcesds hisivant 
of tJtptfc, is truly ateusing. He slid 
9CWi.y fW>m science as sooh as Im could, to 
poKtits, where he kept safe in common- 
place newspaper-phrases; and in the 
happy persuasion that erery thing fs for 
Hie hefst, and that every man in power> 
Tet him he 'of what party he may, cari 
9o no wrong. He did not seem quite sa- 
tTsfit»d with my countenance as he spoke, 
and onc^ or twicis pansed for my ac- 
quiescence — in vain-^ 

^ We were intermpted by the entrance 
of a Mn Gresham, a rich merchant, 
who came to look at a pictnre which Sit 
Amyas shews as a true Titian. Mn 
Gfei^ham spoke, as I thought, wifti mtich 
good sensfe and taste about it, and Sr 
Attiyas talked a great deal of amateur- 
nohsense. Still in tlife same namby- 
pamby style, and with the same soft 
toice and sweet smite. Sir Amy^s talked 
on of pictures and battles, and carnage 
and levees, and drawing-rootosand ballsi 
and butterflies.— ^He has a museum for 
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abb ladies^ and he took itae to look tt 
jt-^Sad was the hour and lackless was the 
day ! — Among his shells was one upoti 
which he peculiarly prided himself, and 
which he shewed me as an unique. I 
waSj I assure you, prudently silent till 
he pressed for my opinion^ and then I 
could not avoid confessing that I sus* 
pected it to be a m^^f^-shell — made, Ca«> 
roline knows how, by the application of 
acids. The countenance of Sir Amyas 
clouded over, and I saw that I at this 
moment lost all chance of his future fa* 
vor. He made me some fine speeches^ 
when L was going away, and dwelt upon 
his great desire to oblige any friend of 
Lady Jane Granville's. 

^^ A few days afterwards I saw her Lady* 
ship again, and found by her manner^ 
«jtbat she had not been satisfied by Sir 
Atnyas Courtney*s report of me* She 
pressed me to tell hdr all that had passed 
between us* She was provoked by my 
imprudence, as Mie called it^ about the 
VOL. I. K 
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Ahell, and exhorted me to repair It by 
future attentions and complaisance. 
When I declined paying court to Sir 
Amyas, as inconsistent with my ideas 
and feelings of independence^ her Lady- 
ship grew angry, — ^said that my father 
had inspired all his sons with absurd no- 
tions of independence, which would pre<^ 
vent their rising in the world, or succeed- 
ing in any profession. I believe I theu 
grew warm in defence of my father and 
myself. The conclusion of the whole 
M'as, that we remained of our own opi* 
nions, and that her JLadyship protested 
she would never more attempt to serve 
us. Alfred has called since on Lady 
Jane, but has not. been admitted. I am 
sorry that I too have offended her, for I 
really like her, and am grateful for her 
kindness, but I cannot court her patron* 

oage, nor bend to her idol. Sir Amyas. — 

******* 

" Your affectionate son, 

*' Erasmus Pekct/* 
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Letter fnm Erasmus Percy to his Fatbern 

" My dear Father, 

"^ I told you in my last, how I lost aft 
hopes of favor from Sir Amyas Courtney 
— ^and how determined I was, not to 
bend to him. — On some occasion soon 
*afterwards/this determination appeared, 
arid recommended me immediately to the 
notice of a certain Dr. Frumpton, who 
19 the antagonist and sworn foe to Sir 
Atnyzs. — Doyouicnow who Dr. Frump- 
ton is — and who he was — and how he tas 
risen to his present height > 

** He was a farrier in a remote county • 
lie began by persuading the country peo^ 
pie in his neighbourhood, that he had a 

Specific for the bite of a mad dog. 

- '' It happened that he cured an old 
dowager's favorite waiting-maid, who 
had been bitten by a cross lap-dog, which 
her servants pronounced to be mad, that 
they might have an excuse for hanging it. 

^* The fame of this cure was spread by 
K2 
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the dowager among her nnmerotts ac- 
quaintance in town and country.— 

** Then he took agues-^and afterwards 
scrofula under his protection ; patronised 
by his old dowager~and lucky in some 
of his desperate- quackery^ Dr. Frump, 
ton's reputation rapidly increased^ and 
from different counties fools came to con- 
sult him. His manners were bearish 
even to persons of quality who resorted 
to his den» but these brutal manners 
imposed upon many ; heightened the 
idea of his confidence in himself^ and 
commanded the submission of the timid. 
*^His tone grew higher and higher^ and 
he more and more easily bullied the ere* 
dulity of man and woman-kind. — ^It 
seems that either extreme of soft and po- 
lished, or of rough and brutal manner^ 
can succeed with certain physicians*-— 
Vr. Frumpton's nanie, and Dr. Frump- 
ton's wonderful cures, were in every news- 
paper, and in every shop window. — No 
man ever puffed himself better even in this 
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puffing age. — ^His success was viewed 
with scornfuU yet with jealous eyes» by 
the regular bred physicians, and they did 
sAl they could to keep hitn down^^^Sir 
Amyas Courtney, in particular, ytho 
would never call him any thing but that 
farrier, making what noise he could about 
¥rumpton's practising without a dipIo« 
ma.— ^In pure spite Frumpton took to 
learning— late a» it was he put himself to 
school — with virulent zeal he read and 
crammed — ^till Heaven knows how ! — ^he 
accomplished getting a diploma^— stood 
all prescribed examinations, and has 
grinned defiance ever since at Sir 
Amyas. — 

« Fr-iimptbn, delighted with the story 
6f the made shell, and conceiving me to 
be the enemy of his enemy, resolved, a§ 
he <leclared, to take me by the hand ; and 
such is the magical deception of self-love, 
that his apparent friendliness towards me, 
made him appear quite agreeable, and 
notwithstanding all that I had 4ieard and 
known of him, I fancied hit hrutali- 
KS 
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ty was frankness, and his presumption 
strength of character. — I gave him credit 
especially for a happy instinct for true 
merit, and an honorable antipathy to 
flattery and meanness. — ^The manner in 
ivhich he pronounced the words, fawning 
puppy I applied to Sir Amyas Courtney, 
pleased me peculiarly— 4ind I had just 
exalted Frumpton into a great man,, and 
an original genius, when he fell flat to 
the level, and below the level of common 
mortals* 

'< It happened, as I was walking home 
with him, we were stopped in the street 
by a crowd, which had gathered round a 
poor man, who had fallen from a scaf* 
ibid, and had broken his leg. Dr. 
Frumpton immediately said, ^ send for 
31and, the surgeon, who lives at the 
corner of the street.* The poor maa 
was carried into a shop, we followed 
him. I found that his leg, besides being 
broken, was terribly bruised and cut. 
The surgeon in -a few minutes arrived* 
Mr. Bland, it seems^ i^ a proteg^ of 
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Frmnpton'9, who formerly practised hu- 
man farriery under him. 

" Mr. Bland> after slightly looking at 
it, said, ^ the leg must cx>me off> the 
sooner the better/ The man, perceiv- 
ing that I pitied him, cast such a beseech- 
ing took at me, as made me interpose, 
impertinently perhaps, but I could noft 
resist it. I forget what I said ; bat I 
know the sense of it was, that I thought 
the poor fellow's leg could, and ought to 
be saved.— -I remember Dr. Frumpton 
glared upon me instantly with eyes of 
fury, and asked how I dared to interfere 
in a surgical dase; and to contradict his 
friend ! Mr. Bland, a surgeon. 

" They prepared for the operation-~the 
surgeon whipped on his mittens — the 
poor man, who was almost fainting with 
loss of blood, cast another piteous look 
at me, and said in an Irish accent, 
•Long life to you, dear! — and don't 
let'm — for what will I be without a leg ? 
——And my wife and children! ' 

'* He fell back in a swoon, and I 
e4 
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Sprung between the surgeoa and him > 
insisting, that, as he hid appealed to me, 
he should be left to me ; and declared, that 
I would have him carried to St. George's 
Hospital, where I knew he wouhl be 
taken care of properly, 

^^ Frumpton stamped^ and scarcely ar- 
ticulate with rage,, bad me — •Stir the 
man at my periU' adding expressiODS 
injurious to the hospital, with the go- 
vernors of which he had seme quarrel. I 
made a sign to the worknften who had 
brought in the wounded m^n; they 
lifted him instantly, and carried him out 
before me; and one of them, being his 
countryman, followed, crying aloud. 

" * Success to your Honor! and may 
you never want Sijriend ! * 

" Frumpton seized him by both shoul- 
ders, and pushing him out of the house, 
exclaimed, * Success, by G — he shall 
never hare, if I can help it! He has 
lost a friend such as he can never get 

again. By G — I'll make him repent 

thisr 
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'^ Unmoved by these denunciations^ I 
pursued my way to the hospital. You 
know in what an admirable manner the 
London hospitals are conducted. — At 
St. George's, this poor man was received, 
and attended with the greatest care and 
skill. The surgeon who has taken charge 
6i him assures me, that his leg will, a 
inonth hence, be as useful as any leg in 
London. 

" Dr. Frumptoo and Mr. Bland have, 
I find, loudly complained of my inter- 
ference, as contrary to all medical eti- 
quette Etiquette ! — from Frumpton \ 

— The story has been toW with many 
exaggerations, and always to my disad- 
vantagew — I cannot, however, repent. — 
Let me lose what I may, I am satisfied with 
the pleasure of seeing the poor maa in a 
way to do well — Pray let me hear from 
you„ my dear father, and say, if you can, 
that you think me right. — ^Thank Caro- 
line for her letter- * * ♦ * * * 
^^ Your affiectionate 

K5 
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Letter from Alfred. 

" My dear father^ I have made all 
possible inquiries about Buckhurst Fal- 
coner, He staid at Cheltenham till 
about a month ago with the Hautons^ 
and I hear attended Miss Hauton every 
where : but I do not think there is any 
reason to believe the report of his paying 
his addresses to her. The public atten- 
tion he showed her was, in my opinion^ 
designed only to pique Caroline, whom, 
I'm persuaded, he thinks — (between the 
fits of half a dozen other fancies) the 
first of women, — as he always calls her. 
Rosamopd need not waste much pity on 
him. He is an out-of-sight-out-of-mind 
man. The pleasure of the present mo- 
ment is all in all with him. — He has 
many good points in his disposition, but 
Caroline had penetration enough io see, 
that his character would never suit her*s; 
and I r^oice that she gave him a de* 
cided refusal.— 

" Since he came to town, he has, by 
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his convivial powers, his good stories, 
good songs, and knack of mimickryy 
made himself so famous, that he has more 
invitations to dinner than he can accept. 
He has wit and talents fit for more than 
being the buffoon or mocking-bird of a 
good dinner and a pleasant party; but 
he seems so well contented with this r6^ 
piUation de salon, that I am afraid his 
ambition will not rise to any thing 
higher. After leading this idle life, and 
enjoying this cheap earned praise, he 
will never submit to the seclusion and 
application necessary for the attainment 
of the great prizes of professional ex- 
cellence. I doubt whether he will evea 
persevere so far as to be called to the 
bar. Though the other day when I 
met him in Bond-Street, he assured me, 
and bid me assure you, that he is getting 
on famously, and eating his terms with 
a prodigious appetite. He seemed hear* 
tily glad to see me, and expressed warm 
gratitude for your having saved his con* 
science, and having prevented his fathec 
k6 
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from forcing him, ^s he said, to be ft 
disgrace to the church. 

<< Rosamond asks, what sort of girls 
the Miss Falconers are, and whether the 
Falconers have been civil to me since I 
settled in town? — Yes: — ^pretty well — 
The girls are mere show girls — likeamy* 
riad of others, sing — ptay-^ance, dress^ 
fiirt, and aU that. — Georgiana is beau^ 
tifulswaetimes-^AxBh^X^ky ugly always. I 
don't like either c^ them, and they don't 
lil|:e me^ for I am not an eldest son. The 
mother was prodigiously pleased with 
me at first, because she mistook me for 
Godfrey, or rather she mistook me for 
Hie heir of our Iwraneh of the Percys. 
I hear that Mrs. Falconer has infinite 
n^ddress, both as a political and hyme- 
Beal intrigante: but I have not time to 
study her. All together the family, 
though they live in constant gaiety, do 
not give me the idea of being happy 
among one another. I have no partis 
cular reason for saying this^ I judge 
enly from the tact an this subject, which 
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I have acquired from my ^vm happy^ 
experience* 

'' Love to Rosamond««-*I am afraid dhe 

will think I have been too severe upon 

Buokburst Falconer. I know he is & 

favorite, at least a prot^gd of her's and of 

Godfrey's. Bid her remember I hare 

acknowledged that he has talents and 

generosity ; but that which interests Ro-» 

samond in his fitvor inclines ilUnatared 

me against him~^his being one of Caro^* 

line's suitors. I think he has great as« 

surance to continue, in spite of all re^ 

pulse, to hope, especially as he does 

nothing to render himself more worthy 

of encouragement. Thank Caroline for 

her letter-^^ikl assure Rosamond, that,. 

though I have never noticed it, I was 

grateful for her entertainitag acce^iint of 

M. de Totirville's vis^ I confess, I am 

rather late with my ackaowlJedgm^ntSj, 

but the fire at Percy-HalU and many 

events which rapidly succeeded^ put 

that whole afi&ir out of my head. More« 
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orer the story af Euphrosine and Count 
Albert was so squeezed under the seal, 
that I must beg notes of explanation in 
her next. Who the dense is Euphro^ 
sine^ and what does the letter P, for 
the rest of the word was torn out^ stand 
foTy and is Qpunt Albert a hero in a 
novel, or a real live man ? 

*^ I saw a live man yesterday, whom I 
did not at all like to see — Sharpe walk- 
ing with our good cousin. Sir Robert 
Percy, in close conversation. This con- 
junction, I fear, bodes us no good. — 
Pray do, pray make another search for 
the deed. 

*' Your affectionate son, 

"Alfred Pebcy/* 

Soon after this letter had been receiv- 
ed, and while the picture of his life, and 
the portraits of his worthy companions 
were yet fresh in her view, Buckhursfc 
Falconer took the unhappy moment to 
write to renew his declaration of pas- 
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sionate attachment to Caroline, and to 
beg to be permitted to wait upon her 
once more. 

From the indignant blush, which 
mounted in Caroline's face on reading 
his letter, Rosamond saw how unlikely 
it was, that this request should be grant- 
ed. It came, indeed, at an unlucky 
time. — Rosamond could not refrain from 
a few words of apology, and looks of 
commiseration for Buckhurst; yet she 
entirely approved of Caroline's answer 
to his letter, and the steady repetition 
of her refusal, and even of the strength- 
ened terms iu which it was now ex* 
pressed. Rosamond was alvvays prudent 
for her friends, when it came to any se- 
rious point where their interests or hap- 
piness were concerned. Her affection 
for her friends, and her fear of doing 
wrong on such occasions, awakened her 
judgment, and so controlled her ima« 
gination, that she then proved herself 
uncommonly judicious and discreet. — » 
Prudence had not, it is true, been a 
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{(art of Rosamond^s cfaaracter in child-^ 
hood ; but, in the course of her educa* 
tioD» a considerable portion of it bad 
been infused by a verj care^fnl and skiU 
ta\ hand. Perhaps it bad never com-* 
pletely assimilated with the original com-^ 
position : sometimes the prudence fell ta 
the bottom> sometimes wa^r shaken ta 
fhe top» according to the agitatioh or 
tranquillity of her mind; sometimes it 
was so faintly visiWe^ that it*9 existence 
might be doubted by the hasty observer;, 
but when put to a proper test^ it never 
failed to appear in fuH force.—- — ^After 
any efibrt of discretion in conduct^ Ro- 
samond^ however^ often relieved and 
amused herself by talking in favor of the^ 
imprudent side of the question. 

" You have decided prudently^ my 
dear Caroline, I acknowledge^*' said 
she, " But now your letter is feirly 
gone; now that it is all over, and that 
we are safe, I begin to think yon are a 
Kttle too prudent for your age.— Bless 
me, Caroline, if you are so prudent at 
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eighteen, what will yoo be at thirty? 
—Beware ! — and in the mean time yoa 
will never be a heroine — what a stupid 
nmnteresting heroine you will make! 
You will never get into any entangle* 
menis, never have any adventures; or if 
kind fate should, propitious to my pray« 
er, bring you into some charming difB- 
CttHies, even then we could not tremble 
for you, or enjoy all the luxury of pity> 
I>ecau8e we sbould always know, that you 
would be so well able to- extricate your- 
i!elf, — ^so certain to eonquer, Qr,-^-4)ot 

die — but endure. ^Recollect, that 

Doctor Johnson, when his learned sock 
was off, confessed that he could never be 
thoroughly interested ifbr Clarissa, be*- 
cause be knew that her prudence would 
always be equal to every occasion." 

Mrs. Percy began to question, whether 
Johnson had ever expressed this senti>^ 
ment seriously ; she reprobated the cru- 
elty of friendly biographers, who publish 
every light expression that escapes from 
celebrated lip» in private conversation^ 
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she was going to have added a word or 
two about the injury done to the public, 
to young people especially, by the 
spreading such rash dogmas under the 
sanction of a great name« 

But Rosamond did not give her mother 
time to enforce this moral, she went oa 
rapidly with her own thoughts. 

**<!;aroline, my dear," continued she^ 
*' you shall not be my heroine — you are 
too well proportioned for a heroine; in 
mind, Imean — a heroine may, must faavea 
finely proportioned person, but never a 
well-proportioned mind. AH her virtues 
must be larger than the life — all her pas- 
sions those of a tragedy queen. — Pro- 
duce • « « only dare to produce one of 
your reasonable wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters, or sisters on the theatre, and you 
would see them hissed off the stage. — 
Good people are acknowledged to be the 
bane of the drama and the novel — I 
never wish to see a reasonable woman 
on the stage, or an unreasonable wo- 
man off it. — I have the greatest sympsi* 
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thy and admiration for your true he« 
roine in a book ; but I grant you, that 
in real life, in a private room, the tra- 
gedy queen would be too much for me ; 
and the ciovel heroine would be the 
most useless, troublesome, affected, ha- 
ranguing, egoistical, insufferable betng^ 
imaginable. — So, my dear Caroline, I 
am content, that you are my sister and 
my. friend, though I give you up as a 
heroine." 
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You will be surprised, my dear mo- 
ther^ to find that I am ia London,^ ia« 
stead of being, as I had Hoped I should 
have been by this time, with the army 
on the Continent. Just as we were go- 
ing to embark, we were countermanded^ 
and ordered to stay at our quarters. 
Conceive our disappointment— -—To re- 
main in garrison at the most stupid^ idle 
country town in England.— 

" You ask, how I like my brother- 
officers, and what sort of men they are ? 
-^Major Gascoigne, son to my father's 
friend, I like extremely ; he is a man of 



It liberal spirit, much infonhation^ and 
2eai for the ariny.*^BQt what I particu* 
larly admire in him is his candor.— He 
says it is his own fault that he is not 
higher in the army-^hat when he was 
a rery young man^ he was of too nn* 
bending a temper— ■^mistook bidntness for 
sincerity — did not treat his superior oiB« 
cer with proper deference — ^lost a good 
friend by it.— 

*< A fine lesson for me !---and the better, 
because not intended*-^ 

^^ Next to Gascoigne 1 like Captain 
Henry, — a young man of my own age, 
uncommonly handsome^ but quite free 
from conceits There is something in his 
manners so gentlemanlike, and he is of 
so frank a disposition, that I was imme* 
dtately prepossessed in his favor.— I don't 
like him the worse for having a tinge of 
proper pride, especially in the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. I under'* 
stand, that it is suspected he is not of 
a good family ; but I am not impertinent 
enough to inquire into particulars. I 
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have been told, that when he first cafxie 
into the regiment, some of the officers 
wanted to make out what family of th^ 
Henrys he belongs to, and whether he 
is, or is not, one of the Irish Henrys* 
They showed 'their curiosity in an un-> 
warrantable manner s and Henry, who 
has great feeling, and a spirit as quick 
|;o resent injury as to be won by kind- 
ness, was going to call one of these 
gentlemen to account for their imperti- 
nence. He would have had half a dozen 
duels upon his hands, if Gascoigne had 
not settled them. I have not time to 
tell you the whole story — but it is 
enough to say, that Major Gascoigne 
showed great address and prudence, as 
well as steadiness, and you would all 
love Captain Henry for his gratitude— 
he thinks Gascoigne a demigod- 

" The rest of my brother officers are 
nothing supernatural •*-* just what you 
may call mere red-coats— some of them 
fond of high play — others fond of drinks 
ing — so I have formed no intimacy but 
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yfith Gascoigne and Henry » — my father 
will see, that I do not yet ^hink that the 
officers of xny own mess must all be the 
first men in the universe. — 

^^ Love to all at home — ^I hope wf 
shall sail soon, and I hope Rosamond 
will give me credit for Ihe length of thi$ 
letter. — ^^She cannot say, with all her ma*» 
lice, that my lines are at hooting distance^ 
or that my words are stretched out like 
a lawyer's-^two good pages, count which 
'W^ay you will !— and from Godfrey, who 
is not a letter-writer, as Alfred is ! — ^Two 
good pages did I say ? why, here's the 
best part of a third for you, if you allow 
roe to be,' 

" My dear Mother, 
with much respect, 
^' Your dutiful, obedient, 

and affectionate Son, 

" GODFEEY PeRCV/* 

Whilst Godfrey remained in quarters 
at this most idle, and, stupid of country 
towns, some circumstances occurred in 
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the rifegimmit^ which put his prudence to 
trik\, and, f ooner than he expected, called 
upon him for the exercise of that spirit 
of forbearance and temper, which he had 
promised his mother he would show. — 
It was the more difficult to him to keep 
his temper, because it was an affair 
which touched the interest of his friend^ 
Major Gascofgnt* The lieutenant^colo- 
nel of the regiment having been pro^ 
moted. Major Gascoigne h^ reasonable 
expectations of succeeding him ; but^^ to 
his disappointment, a jrounger man than 
"himself, and a strangeir to the regiment^ . 
was put Qver his head. It was said, that 
this appointment was made in conse* 
quence of the new CoIonePs being a ne- 
phew of Lord Skreene's, and of his also 
having it in his power to command two 
votes in parliameht. 

Tor the truth 6f this story we cannot 
pretend to vouch. But the credit the 
report gained in the regiment created 
great discontents ; which the behaviour 
of the new Lieutenant-colonel unfortu*^ 
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nately was not calculated to dissipate.*— 
He certainly did not bear his honors 
meekly, but, on the contrary, gave him* 
self airs of authority, and played the 
martinet to a useless and ridiculous de- 
gree. This, from a mere parade officer 
who had never been out of London, to a 
man like the Major — who had seen ser- 
vice and could show wounds, was, to use 
the mildest expression, ill judged. — Cap* 
tain Henry said it was intolerable-'^nd 
Godfrey thought so. — r— 

Every parade day something unpleas* 
ant occurred, and, when it was talked 
over, some of the officers took part with 
Gascoigne, and some with the Lieute- 
pantrcolonel — very few, however, with 
the latter, only those who wanted to keep 
in favor-rOfScers in quarters, as these 
were^ had not much to do, therefore 
they had the more jtime for disputes, 
which became of mor0 add more conse- 
quehce every hour. Major Gascoigne 
behaved inGpiUparably well, never failing 

VOL. i. L 
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in respect tow4rds his superior o£Bcer 
when he was present, and when he was 
absent, doing all that was possible to 
KStrasn the imprudent zeal and indigna- 
tion of his young friends* 

One day, when Godfrey, Captain 
Henry, and Major Gascoigne, were 
together, the Major actua/ly knelt down 
to Henry, to prevail upon him to give 
np It mad design of challenging his 
Colonel. 

That very day, not an hour after- 
wmds, the lieutenant-colonel took oc- 
Msion to thwart the Major about som^ 
circumstance of no consequence* — God- 
frey's blood boiled in bis veins — ^his pro- 
mise to his mother, that he would be as 
gentle as a lamb, he recollected at this 
instant «^ with difficulty he restrained 
himself— still bis blood boiled. — Major 
Gascoigne'sfear, that Godfrey and Heniy 
should embroil themselves for his sake^ 
increased, for he saw what passed in 
their hearts, and he had na peace of 
mind by day, or rest by night. 

^^ 
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Generous pimple arOi of ft)l other$v 
ttie most touclted by generosity » either 
of fbelihg er action.^-In this stale of 
imtatiott it w€ia not pelSsible^ that things 
should long go on withouJ; coming to a 
cf»i^. Major Gascoigne proposed, as 
the measure that would be most likely 
to restore and preserve peace, te quit 
the regiment. — ^It was a great saerifioe 
on his part, and, at first, hone of his 
friends would consent to his making 
it; but, at last, he brought them all 
to acknowledge that it was, upon ttte 
i;vhoIe, the best thing that could be done.* 
Gascoigne had a friend, a Major, in an-^ 
other regiment then in England^ who 
was willing to make an exchange with 
him, and he thought that the business^ 
could be arranged without much diffi-- 
culty. However, from caprice, the love 
of showing his power, or from some un-^ 
known reason, the Lieutenant-coTonef 
made it his pleasure to oppose the ex- 
change, and said that it could not be 
'done, though, as Captain Henry said, 
L2 IP 
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every body knew, that by his writing a 
line to Lord Skreene, it would have been 
accomplished directly. It now recurred 
to Godfrey, that Cunningham Falconer^ 
being secretary to Lord Oidborough, 
might be of use in this affair. Cun^ 
ningham had always professed the great** 
est regard for Godfrey, and he was de* 
termined, at least,^ to make this trial of 
his #incerity. 

The secretary sent a civil answer in 
an official style, explaining ^^ that Ms 
Office was not the War-Office, concluding 
by an assurance, that if Captain Percy 
could point out how he could do so with 
propriety, nothing could give Mr. C. 
Falconer greater pleasure, than to have 
an opportunity of obliging him." 

Now Captain Percy, having a sort of 
generous good faith about him> believed 
this last assurance 5 fancied that as he 
was no great writer, he had not explain- 
ed himself well by letter, and,^ that he 
« should make Cunningham understand 
him better viva voce. Keeping his own 
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counsel^ and telling only Major Gas* 
coigne and Captain Henry his object, 
he asked for k fortnight's leave of ab* 
sence, and, with some difficulty, obtained 
it. — He went to London, waited oh Sia^* 
cretary Falconer, and found him tea 
times more official in his style of conver- 
siltion, than in his lettcfrs. Godfrey re- 
collected, that his cousiii Cunningham 
had always been solemnly inclined, but 
he now found him grown so mysterious, 
that he could scarcely obtain a plain 
iemswer to the simplest question. *^ The 
whole man, head and heart, seemed" as 
Godfrey said, •* to be diplomatically 
closed." It was clear, from the littte 
that Cunningham did articulate, that he 
would do nothing in furthering the ex- 
change desired for Major Gascoigne; 
but, whether this arose from his having 
no influence with Lord Oldborough, or 
from his fear of wearing it out, our 
young officer could not determine. He 
left the Secretary in disgust and despair, 
and went to wskit on Commissioner Fal^ 
L3 
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oon^^ who ga?e him a polite in?itatioo 
to dixmer, and overwhelined him with 
professions of friendship ^ but^ as soon 
as Godfrey explained his business^ the 
Commissioner protested that he could 
not venture t9 speak to Lord OJdbo- 
roii^ on such an aSair, and he earnestly 
advised him not to interest himself so 
much for Major Gascoigne^ who» though 
doubtless a Tory deserving officer, wa3> 
in fact, nothipg more: ^' What selfish 
cowards all these courtier people are!" 
^•-<-ftaid Godfrey to himself. — He next had 
secourse to Buckhurst Falconer,, s^ihI 
asked him to persuade Colonel Hautpp 
to s|[>eak to his uncle upon the <sabje<tt« 
This Buckhui^t immediately promised 
to do, and kept his promise; But Colo- 
« nel Hauton swore that hi» uncle never, 
^ on any ocoasioui listened to his repre- 
sentations, therefore^ i^ was quite useleas 
to speidc to him.--— -Afteir wandering 
fi*Om office to office,^. Wasting hour after 
hour, and. day ai^er day> waitii^ for 
pebple who did him no g0€id» when kfi 
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did see them, Godfrey at Itot determmcd: 
to do what he should have done at fint 
-r-apply to Lord Oldborough. It is al« 
ways better to deal with principals thaqi 
with seoondaries.-^Lord Oldborodgh had 
the reputatiott of being inaccessible, 
haughty, and peremptory in the ex^ 
treme; the secretaries, clerks, and un« 
der-clerks, trembled at his name, eAch 
under each, through all their ranks of 
yenality. But to Captain Percy's sur* 
prise, the moment fais name was att« 
nounced, the minister imm^iittdy re» 
cc^nised him, and receiyed him most 
gracioui^Iy. His Lordship inquired after 
his old friend Mr. Percy«-~said that Mr. 
Percy wiaw ;cfne of the few really inde- 
pendent men he had ever known.-^ 

" Mr. Percy is an excellent country 
gentleihan, aAd, for England's sake, I 
wish there were many, many more siich. 
— ^Now, Sir, how can I serve his son?*^— 
With frankness and brevity which 
suited the minister and the mati, Grod- 
frey told his bnsinais, and Lord Oldbo^ 
L 4 
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roughs with laconic decision^ eqaalfy 
pleasing to the young soldier, replied, 
•'that if it was possible, the thing should 
be done for Mstjbr Gascoigne," ^in- 
quired how long Captain Percy purposed 
to stay in town-*desired to see him the 
day before he should leave London, and 
named the hour. 

All the diplomacy of Cunninghani 
Falconer's face could not disguise his 
astojiishment, when he saw the manner 
in which his master treated Godfrey. — 
The next day the Commissioner invited 
Captain Percy in a pressing manner 
to dine with him: "We shall have 
a very pleasant party,'* said Mr. Fal- 
coner, •' and Mrs. Falconer insists upon 
the pleasure of your company — you 
have never seen my girls since they were 
children-^yoiir own near relations ! — you 
ijiust be better acquainted — Come — I 
will tate no denial:"— 

Godfrey willingly accepted the invita- 
tion : he would, perhaps^ have found 
means to have excused himself; had be 
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knowii wh&m he was to meet at this diiH 
nef-r — Miss Hauton— the dangerous 
fair one, whom he had resolved to avoid* 
But he was in the room with her^ and 
beypnd all power of receding^ before he 
)cnew bis peril. The young lady looked 
more beautiful than ever, and more me* 
laneboly. Qne of the Miss falconers 
tQok. an opportunity of telling him, in 
confidence, the cause of her poor friend's^ 
dejection, " Her ancle^ Lord Oldbo- 
j:ough> wants to marry her to the Mar* 
jquis of Twickenham^ the eldest son of 
the Duke of Greenwich, and Miss Hau- 
ton can't endure him." 

The Marquis was also at this dinner-r— 
Godfrey did not much wonder at tihe la^ 
dy 's dislike — for he was a mean, peevish- 
looking man, had no conversation^ and 
appeared ta be fpnd of drinking; 

*^ But I^r4 Oldborough, who is tail for 
ambition^'" whisper^ Miss Falconev,. 
** and who maint^ns that there is no such 
thixig a$ love> except in novels, says,^ that 
his niece may read foolish novels after 
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MoHtrngt as wdl as before, if she pleases^ 
Imt that Bhe must marry like a reatonaUe 
woman/' 

Godfrey pitied her and whilst he 

was pitying, Mrs Falconer arranged a 
party for the opera for this night, in whidh 
Godfrey found himself included. — ^Per- 
haps he was imprudent — ^but he was a 
young man, and human nature is » « . . . 
human nature 

At the opera Godfrey felt his danger 
increase every moment. Miss Hauton 
was particularly engaging, and many cir^ 
Gumstances conspired to flatter his vani- 
ty, and to interest him for this fair victim 
of ambition. Her Marquis was in the box, 
smelliDg of claret, and paying his ijpoairsio 
his intended bride, apparently very little td 
her satisfaction. Commissioner Falconer, 
leaning from the back row, eomplitnent* 
ed Miss Hauton upon her appear&nce 
this night, and observed, ^ that though 
it was a new opera, all fashionable eyes 
were turned from the stage to Lady Old- 
borough's boK.*' 
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Miss Hautcm sMiled citiUy upon the 
Commissioiier^ then turning to Oodfre3r» 
in a low soft voibe repeated, 

" And ev'n when faihion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy .^' 

Godfrey was touched, she saw it,— 
and sighed-*— A short time afterward^ 
her Marquis left the box. — ^Miss Hauton 
recovered from her languor, and became 
animated in conversation with Godfrey. — 
He felt the whole power of her charms, 
the immediate force of the temptation. — 
But be recollected who she was, he re- 
collected, that she had not shown any in- 
stances of discretion which could redeenn 
her from the consequences of a mother's 
disgrace — ^The songs he had heard from 
Miss Hauton'slips — Captain Bellamy and 
the waltzing came full upon his mind. 

" No'* — said he to himself—" as a wife I 
cannot think of her — were the Marquis of 
Twickenham out of the question, my wife 
she cannot be. — ^Then honor forbids me 
to trifle with her affections merely to gra- 
l6 
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tify my vanity, or the feelings of the 
Hionient." 

Captain Percy well knew, that some 
men can satisfy their consciences, by call- 
ing a certain sort of treachery by the 
soft name of gallantry. He was aware,, 
that he could, like many others in similar 
circumstances, deceive by equivocal looks 
and expressions, and then throw the 
blame from themselves, by asking why 
the woman was such a fool as to believe, 
protesting that they never had a thought 
of her, and swearing that they had not 
the least idea she had ever understood 
them to mean any thing serious ^ but 
Godfrey had too much good feeling, and 
good principle, to follow such examples. 

Miss Hauton had a copy of the new 
opera before her, and as she turned over 
the leaves, she pointed out to him the 
passages that she liked. Some were pe- 
culiarly applicable to her own situation, 
representing a heroine forced to marry a 
man she hates, whilst she tenderly loves 
another. Godfrey could not, or would not. 
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understand the Italian. — It was perfectly 
well explained to him, and then per-^ 
ceiving the applications made of certain 
lines by Miss Hauton's voice and eyes, 
he had no resource but in a new singer, 
to whom he became suddenly so atten- 
tive, that nothing could distract him from 
the stage. When the actress ceased to 
sing, he found means to engage the Miss 
Falconers in a discussion of her merits^ 
which, with all the nonsense, and com- 
pliments to their taste, the occasion re- 
quired, filled up the dangerous interval till 

the opera was over Then more 

dangerous still waiting for car- 
riages in the crush room s but through all 
these perils, Godfrey passed so dexterous- 
ly, as to leave Miss Hauton in doubt 
whether she had been understood or not. 
Thus he hoped that her conscience 
would in future, if she should ever after 
her marriage reflect oh the opera of thi^ 
night, be as much at ease as his own-^- 
tfaough, perhaps, not with so good rea- 
son,-*^ 
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After this night> Godfrey wottld not 
expose him^If to a rqietition of mmUar 
danger^ and that he might avdid xAt^U 
ing this fair lady again, he reftised two 
invitatioDs from Mrs. Faloooer to a ball 
at her hou^e, and to a musical party.-^ 
This deserves to be recorded to his cre^ 
dity because he was very fi>ad both of 
musfc aud dancing. 

The day before he was to leave town> 
at the hour and minute appointed, Gbd« 
frey waited upon Lord Oldboroi^b.*^6al 
not such hisreceptioti nbw as it hadbeea 
on ^m first visit to this minister. He was 
kept tvt'o houirs waiting alone in an anti- 
Chamber* At last the cabinet door open^ 
ed|/«nd Lord Oldborough aj^peared with 
a dark cold countenance, and a haughty 
stiffness ia his whole frame. His Lord- 
ship walked deliberately forward, till he 
eatte within a yard of our young officer, 
and then, without speaking, bent his 
head and body slowly, and so remained 
as if waiting to be informed who Captain 
Percy was, and what his business might 
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be. Astonishment, and offended pride» 
flashed successively in Godfrey's counter 
nante. — Lord 01dborough» ^itfiv fixing 
his interrogating eyes upon him ineffec- 
tually, receifing no explanation, ieemed 
to come a little to his recollection, and 
condescended to say, 

'* Captain Percy, I believe!--— your 
commands with me. Captain Percy/' 

^* My Lord, I have the honor to be 
here by your Lordship's appointment on 
Major Gasc^igne's business/' 

*^ Sir, yon had a note from me yester* 
day, I belicTe^ which contaiAed all that 
I have it in my power to say on Mi^or 
Gascoigne^s business." 

'< Pardon m», my Lord,— 'I never bad 
the honor of receiving any note from 
your Lordship." 

" Very extraordinary I I sent it by 
my own man. You are at Batt's Hotels 
Sir?" 

" No, my Lord, at the British Hotel." 

«* Ha I— that is the cause of the mis* 
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take. You will find my hote^ Sir, at 
Batt's."— 

Captain Percy bowed, — ^Lord Oldbo« 
rough bowed, — ^not a word more passed, 
— 'Lord Oldborottgh walked on to his car- 
riage, which rolled him away with glori'- 
pus rapidity, whilst Godfrey, his face 
flushed with resentment, looked after him 
for an instant, tbeii putting on his hat^ 
which the porter held to him, he walked 
off as fast as possible to Batt's Hotel, im* 
patient to see the note> which was to ex** 
plain the Ineaning of this extraordinary 
conduct. The note he found. — But it 
threw little light upon the business* It 
was written in Secretary Cunuihghattir 
Falconer's hand, and was as follows : 

«• Lord CHdborough Will inform Cap- 
tain Percy when any thing shall be de- 
cided upon relative to the business oil 
which Captain Percy spoke to Lord Old- 
borough ^ and as coknniunibation by let- 
ter will answer every purpoise, his Lord- 
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ship hopes^ that he shall not be the means 
of detaining Captain Percy longer from 
his regiment. 
" Tuesday " 

A civil dismission! — After three at- 
tempts Godfrey obtained a sight of Se- 
cretary Cunningham, who as he thought 
was at the bottom of the affair ; but this 
suspicion was at first dissipated by the 
unusual openness with which the secre- 
tary looked and spoke. Apparently with- 
out fear of committing himself, he said 
at once that — *^ It was a very extraordi- 
nary proceeding — that he could no way 
account for it, but by supposing that 
the Lieutenant- Colonel in question had, 
through his relation. Lord Skreene, in- 
fluenced his Grace of Greenwich, and 
that Lord Oldborough could not in the 
present conjuncture make any movement 
in direct opposition to the Duke.'' — 

<^ In all these things, in all transactions 
with politicians,*' said Godfrey, ** there 
are wheels within wheel?, which we sim- 
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pie people never suspect : And by awk- 
wardly interfering with them, when they 
are in motion, we are hurt, we know not 
how or why."— 

Cunningham smiled significantly, but 

was silent his air of frankness vanish- 

ed, and his solemn reserve returned.*— 
" Cunningham will never be hurt in that 
way"— thought Grodfrey — " I never saw 
a fellow so careful of himself* I am con- 
vinced he would not hazard his little 
^nger to save the whole British empire^ 
much less to serve a private friend like 
me, or a poor honest man like 6as*i* 
coigne." 

Godfrey was too proud to Ukake any 
further attempts to interest his dij^duM^ 
tic cousin in the affair. He rodcf aAd badfer 
the Secretary adieu, who> With propeif 
smiles and bows, attended hidi to thia 
y%ry door* 

" Thank Heaven!"— 4hought Godfrey, 
as he left the Secretary's office-^" I ^uin 
not forced todancd atteftdance upon&tiy 
great man, or any great man's Secretary. 
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I am ... • like my father — ^independent^ 
and will keep myself so ; and if ever 1 
live upon a smile for years^ it shall not 
be upon the smiles of a minister, but on 
those of a fair lady." 

Godfrey left town immediately, and 
returned to bis r^iment«-*'«i^ 
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Little verged in the ways of courts or 
courtiers^ Godfrey had been easily de- 
ceived by the apparent candor of Cun- 
ningham Falconer. The fact was, that 
Cunningham, not directly from himself, 
but by means of persons, of whom Lord 
Oldborough could have no suspicion, 
had insinuated to his lordship^ that God- 
frey Percy was the secret cause of the 
aversion Miss Hauton showed to the 
proposed match with the Marquis of 
Twickenham. This idea once suggested 
was easily confirmed by the account 
of the young lady's behaviour at the 
opera, which was reported to Lord Old- 
borough with proper exaggerations, and 
with a total misrepresentation of God- 
frey's conduct. — The fainting at the ball 
was also recollected^ and many other littte 
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Circumstances cambined to bring convic- 
tion to Lord Oldborough's mind. He 
,WM tiow persuaded^ that Major GSa»- 
coigne's business was merely a pretence 
for Godfrey's coming to town; appre« 
bension of being disappointed in com* 
pleting an alliance essential to his ambi* 
tioas viewsi pique at the idea of being 
deceived, and nearly duped by a boy and 
a girl, a rooted hatred and utter coii** 
tempt for love, and love affairs, altoge- 
ther produced that change in Lord 01d<^ 
borough's manner towards Captain Per« 
cy, which had appeared so extraordi- 
nary. — Had Captain Percy delayed to 
leave town, he would next day have re* 
ceiv^ orders from his commaMing offi*? 
cer to Join his regiment. A9 to Msyor 
Gascoigne's business, it bad made so 
little impression upon Lord Qldborougbj| 
that he had totally forgotten the poov 
Major's name, till Godfrey repeated it 
to him. Indeed, Godfrey himself could 
scarcely have blamed his lordship for 
this, bad he known how much business. 
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how miMijr cares pressed at this ti 
upon the mind of the anhapf y stateeu- 
aiaa.— Besides a load of public bofiiitciss, 
and all the open and violent altadis of 
opposition^ whioh bo had usccfrily to sas« 
tain, be was hqw uiK&sr great and in* 
creasing anxiety from the discovery of 
that plot against him^ airiong his iame^ 
diate associates ifi o£oe, whieh the 
Toarville papers, deoiphered by Com* 
missioner Fakoner and Conningbami 
had' but partiidly revealed. Lord 01d<^ 
borough viFas in the condition of a per* 
son apprised that he is standing upon 
ground that is undermined^ but who 
does not know e^iactly by whet band^ or 
at what flsoment the train that may de« 
stroy him is to be set on fire. One word 
frequently recurred in the Tourville pa* 
pers> which puzzled Commissioner Fal- 
oon^r extremely, and of which he was 
never abje to make Out the meaning; 
the word was Gassoc.-— It was used 
thus : 
*^ We are sorry to find that the Gassoc 
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b«8 not agreed to our proposal,^ — ** No 
lUfiswer has been given to question No. ll 
by the Gassoc/'— *-" With regard te 
the snbsidyy of which JBSBfiOO. have 
not been sent or received^ the Gassoc 
has never explained^ in consequence 
great discontents here/'—** If the Gas* 
SCO be finally determined against the 
EcglCy means must be taken to accom^ 
plish the purposes alluded to in para- 
graph 4^ in green (of the 7th lilt.), also 
those in No. B. in lemon-juice (of Sep- 
tember last.)"' — ^" The Gassoc will tak6 
notes of the mining tools forgotten — also 
bullets too !arge> and no flints — (as per 
No. 9f in sympathetic ink — ) also the 
sea^charts^ sent instead of maps — ^con- 
sequent delay in march of troops — 
loss of fortress — to be attributed to the 
Eagkr 

The Eagky which at first had been 
taken for granted to be the Austrian 
eagle^ was discovered to be Lord Old- 
borough. An eagle was his lordship's 
crest, and the sea-charts, and the min- 
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ing toolsj brought the sense home to him 
conclasively. — It was plain that the Gas« 
soc stood for some person^ who was ini* 
mical to Lord Oidborough^ but who it 
could be was the question. Commis* 
sioner Falconer suggested^ that for Gas^ 
soct you should read Gosshacoky then said 
he» ^^ by finding what nobleman or gen- 
tleman has a gosshawk in his arms, you 
have the family name, and the individual 
is afterwards easily ascertained." To 
the herald's office the Commissioner went 
a goss-hawking, but after spending a 
whole day with the assistance of Garter 
king at arms^ he could make nothing of 
his goss-hawks, and he gave them up. 

He next presumed, that there might 
be a mistake of one letter in the foreign 
spelling of the word, and that Qassoc 
should be Cassocky and might then mean 
a certain bishpp, who was known to be 
a particular enemy of Lord Oldborough* 
But still there were things ascribed to 
the Gassoc, which could not come within 
the jurisdiction or cognizance of the Cas; 
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sock — and the Commissioner was reluct* 
antly obliged to give up the Church. 
He next suggested^ that not only one 
letter, but every letter in the word might 
be mistaken in the foreign spelling,, and 
that Gassoc might be the French or Ger- 
man written imitation of the .oral sound 
of some English proper name. The 
Commissioner supported*, this opinion 
Very plausibly by citing. many instances 
of' the barbarous spelling of English 

names by foreigners. Bassompierre 

writesJorchaux-^for York-house, Innim^- 
tbort for Kensington. — 'Ev^enin the polite 
memoirs of le Comte de Grammont we 
havciSdutkask for Southesk — and War- 
mestre for some English name not yet 
xleciphered. Upon this hint the Commis- 
sioner and Cunningham made- anagrams 
of half the noble names in England; but 
in vain. — 

Afterwards, recollecting that it was 
the fashion in Charles the Second's time 
even to pun in the coats of arms of the 
nobility, and in the choice, of their 

VOL. h M 
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mottos, hft went to work again at the 
Herald^s office^ and tried a course of 
pnnsy but to no purpose — ^The Commis- 
sioner was mortified to find all his ioge- 
niiity at ftuilt. 

Cunningham took care not to sQggest 
any things therefore he could never be 
convicted of mistake. Nor was be in the 
least vexed by faris father's, or his own 
fruitless labour^ because he thought it 
might tend to his future advancement. 

Lord Oklborough had thrown, out a 
faint, that it would soon be necessary to 
recal the present, and send a new envoy 
or resident to the German court in ques- 
tion ; Cunningham nourished a h^pe of 
being chosea for this purpose^ «8 the 
Tourville papers were already known to 
him, and he could, under private instruc- 
tions^ negociate with M. de Tourville, 
and draw from him an explanation. He 
did not, however, trust eycfn his father 
with the hope be had conceived, but re- 
lied on his own address^ and continually 
throve, by oblique hints> to magnify the 
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danger of leaving any part of the plot 
unravelled. 

What effect these saggestvon^ pro ^ 
d«ced» or whether they produced any, 
X^nningham was unable to judge from 
the oiinister'^ impenetrable eountenance. 
^^^Lord Oldborough lost not a moment in 
*f>6pairtng the mistake about sea-charts» 
«id the omission of mining toots^ which 
he had discovered from a paragraph in 
'the Tonrville papers ; he stayed not to 
inquire whetter theerror had been wilful 
or unintentional — that he left for future 
investigation. His next object* was the 
'subsidy. This day the^Dukeof 'Green- 
* wich gare • a cabinet-dinner. After din 
• ner, when the servants had retired^ and 
when none of the company were prepar- 
ed for such a stroke, Lord Oidborougb, 
in his decided, htft very calm manner, 
began, with, 

" My lords, I must call your attention 
to an affair of some importance.— The 
subsidy from the secret service to our 
German ally.'* 

M 2 • ^ 
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AU who had within them sins un* 
whipped of justice trembled. — 
, " I have learned^ no matter how," — 
continued Lord Oldborough, ^Vthat by 
some strange mistake ^3^,000 of that 
subsidy were not remitted at the time ap« 
pointed by us, and that discontentSj like- 
ly to be prejudicial to his Majesty's ser- 
vice, have arisen in consequence of this 
delay/* - i 

His lordship paused, and appeared to 
take no notice of the faces of feigned as- 
tonishment, and real consciousness by 
which he was surrounded. Each looked 
at the other to inquire by what means 
this secret was divulged, and to discover 
if possible how much more was known. 
Lord Skreene began at the same moment 
with the Duke of Greenwich, to suggest 
that some clerk or agent must certainly 
be much to blame. Lord Oldborough, in 
his decided tone, replied, ** That.it was 
indifferent to him^ what clerk, agent, or 
principal was to blame in the business ; 
but that if the money were not bmajidc 
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remitted, and acknowledged by the court 
to which it was promised, and before 
any disagreeable consequences should 
ensue, he must* be under'the necessity 
of stating the affair to his Majesty-— of 
resigning his office, and bringing the 
whole before parliament/* 

The terror of his voice, and lightning 
of his eye, the dread of his determined 
spirit^ operated powerfully. The subsidy 
was remitted the next day, though at 
the expense of a service of plate, which 
Lord Skreene had bespoken for his mis* 
tress, and though Secretary Cope was 
compelled to sell at some disadvantage 
a few of the very few remaining acres of 
bis paternal estate, to make good what 
had -been borrowed from the secret ser- 
vice' money. — 

At the cabinet dmher, the keen eye 
of Lord Oldborough had discerned some 
displeasure lurking in the mind of the 
Duke of Greenwich.— r A man of con- 
siderable political consequence, from his 
rank and connexions, and from the num- 
W3 
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ber of voices. he could command or in- 
floence. Lord Oldborough khew, tfant, if 
be could regain, the Duke, be could keep 
in awe his other enemies. Hii Grace 
wag^puzzle-headed/pompous fool> whom 
Heaven had cursed .with the desire to be 
a statesman. He had not more than four 
ide»i^ but to those four, which he con- 
ceived to be his owh> he was exelusiveTy 
attached. — Yet at perscm of address and 
eumiing could put things into his^ he»d; 
which after ja time he would find there; 
believe to be his- own, and which he 
would then propose, qb new: with great 
solettmitjr, and support! with much zeal; 
LovdCMdboiraugfa, however, was. neither 
able nor willing tx> manage his Grace in 
this^ikianoer; he was too inofperioiis:; his 
pride of character was at continual va^ 
rianoe with the Dnkei's pride of j^anfc. 
The Duke's was a sort of pride, which' 
Lord Oldborough did not always under- 
st»ttd, and which, when he did, he de$pis<» 
ed;-*-it was a species of pride, that was 
perpetually taking offence at trifling fei- 
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lares ia etiquette, of which Lord 0)d^ 
borough, latent upon great objects, w» 
sometiaies guilty. There is a clasa of 
politicians, who err by looking for. causes 
in toa high a sphere, and- by attributing 
the changes which perplex states and 
laonarchs to great passions and large 
i}iotives* Lord Oldborough was one of 
this class, and with all his talenta woukL 
have failed in every, attempt, to compre- 
hend and conciliate the Duke of Greene 
ivjch, had he not been assisted by the 
inferior genius of Gommissioner Falconer. 
While his Lordship was thus searching 
fyf and wide among the reasonable and 
probable causes for the Duke's cokiness, 
examining and re-examining the bearings 
of eyefy political measnre, as it could 
affect his Grace's interest immediately.or 
remotely. Commissioner Falconer sought 
for the i:;ause, and found it in the lowest 
scale of trifles. — He made the discovery 
by means, which Lord Oldborough could 
not have devised, and would not have 
used. The Duke had a favorite under* 
M 4 
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clerk, who, for a valuable considefation^ 
disclosed the secret to the Commissioner. 
Lord Oldborough had sent his Grace a 
not^, written in his own hand, sealed 
with a wafer. — ^The clerk, who was pre- 
sent when the note was received, said, 
that the Duke's face flushed violently^ 
and that he flung the note immediately 
to his secretary, exclaiming, 
- . " Open that, if you please, Sir — / 
mmder how any man can have the impertU 
vtnce to send me his spittle /" 
. This nice ofience, which bore so coarse 
a comment, had alienated the mind of 
the Duke of Greenwich. When Com- 
missioner Falconer had thus sagaciously 
discovered the cause of the noble Duke's 
displeasure, he with great address applied 
a retnfedy. Without ever hinting that he 
knew of the offensive circumstance, hav- 
ing some business to; transact with the 
Duke, he contrived, as if undesignedly, 
to turn the conversation upon his friend 
Lord Oldborough's strange and unac- 
countable negligence of common forms 
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dud etiquette ; as a proof of which he 
told the Duke in confidence^ and in a 
very low voice, an anecdote, which he. 
heard from his son Cunningham, frpm^ 
Lord Oldborough's own secretary, or; the 
Commissioner protested that he would not^ 
he could not have believed it^ — His Lord- 
ship had been once actually upon the 
point of sealing a note with a wafer to 
one of the Royal Dukes ! — ^had the wafer 
absolutely on his lips, when Cunning- 
ham felt it his duty to take the liberty of 
remonstrating. — Upon which. Lord Old- 
borough> as Commissioner Falconer said„ 
looked with the utmost surprise^ and' re- 
plied, " I have sealed with a wafer to 
the Duke of Greenwichi and Ae^ was not 
offended." 

This anecdote, the truth of which it 
fortunately never occurred to the Duke 
to doubt, had an immediate and power- 
ful effect upon his mind, as the Commis- 
sioner saw by the complacent smile that 
played on his countenance, and still 
furtheif^ by the condescending pity with 
m5 
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which hi« Grace observed, that /'Great 
geniuses never undetntend common things< 
— ^but do every thing awkwardly, whe- 
ther they cut a book, or seal a note/' 

Mr. Falconer having thus brought thc^ 
Duke into ^ne temper, left him in th& 
best iisp6sitibiis possible toward Lord 
Oldborough, went to his Lordship to re- 
port progress, and ^ boast of his suc- 
cess ; but he told only as much of what 
had passed, as he thought wouM suit the 
statesman's character, and ensure his ap- 
probation. — ^The Duke of Greenwich was 
as much pleased by this reeonciliatioh 
as Lord Oldborough ; for; though in a fii 
of offended pride he had been so rash as9 
to join his Lordship's enemies, yet he 
had always dreaded coming to open war 
with such an adversary. His Grace felt 
infinitely more safe and comfortable 
when he was leaning upon Lord Old- 
borough, than when he stood opposed 
to him, even in secret. There were 
points in politics in which he and Lord 
Oldborough coincided, though they had 
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arrived at these by far different roads. 
They agreed in an overweening love of 
aristocracy, and in an incKnation to- 
ward arbitrary power ; they agreed in a 
hatred of innovation ^ they agreed in the 
principle^ that free discussion should be 
discouraged, and that the country should 
be governed with a high and strong 
hand. On these principles Lord Old- 
borough always acted, but se}dom spoke, 
and the Duke of Greenwich continually 
talked, but seldom acted. In fact, his 
Grace, " though he roared so loud, and 
looked so wondrous grim,'* was, in ac- 
tion, afraid of every shadow. Right glad 
was he to have his political vaunts made 
good by a coadjutor of commanding ta- 
lents, resource, and civil courage. Yet| 
as Lord Oldboreugh observed, with a 
man of such wayward pride and weak 
understand! i\g there was no security 
from day to day for the permanence of 
his attachment. It was then that Com- 
missioner Falconer, ever ready at expe- 
dients, suggested that an alliance be- 
M 6 
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tween. his Grace's family and his .Lord- 
ship's would be the best possible secu* 
rity; and, that this alliance might be 
easily effected, since it was evident o^ 
late, that the Marquis of Twickenham 
was much disposed to admire the charms 
of his Lordship's niece. Miss Hauton. 
Lord Oldborough had not remarked, that 
the Marquis admired any thing but good 
wine ; his Lordship's attention was not 
turned to these things, nor had . he, in 
general, much faith in friendships found- 
ed on family alliances; but he observred^ 
that the Duke was peculiarly tenacious 
of connexions and relationships, and„ 
therefore, this might be the best method 
of holding him. — 

From the moment Lord Oldborough 
decided in favor of his scheme, Mr. and 
Mrs. Falconer had done all in ^ their 
power, with the utmost ^eal and address, 
to forward it, by contriving continual 
dancing parties and musical meetings, 
at their house, for the young people* 
t*ady Oldborough, who was sickly, whose 
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itfanners were not popular^ and who 
could not bear*^o be put out of her way^ 
was quite unsuited to this sort of busi- 
ness, and rejoiced that the Falconers 
took' it off her hands. Things were just 
in this state, and Lord O]dborough had 
fixed his mind upon the match^ when 
Godfrey Percy's arrival in town had 
threatened disappointment. . In conse* 
quence of this fear. Lord Oldborough 
not_ only despatched Godfrey directly to 
his regiment, but» to put an end to the 
danger at once, .to banish the. idea of 
seeing him again completely. out of. the 
young lady's head, the, cruel uncle and 
decided politician had Godfrey's regi* 
ment ordered, imn^ediately to the West 
Indies* • 

Letter from Godfrey Percy to his Father^ 

, *' Mx DEAR FATH£R> . . , 

** We have a new Lieute^^ 
nant-colonel. — Lord Skreene has re- 
moved his precious nephew to another 
regiment, and to punish us for not liking 
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the pretty boy, has ordered us all off to 
the West Indies. — So ends our croaking^ 
—our new King Log we cannot com* 
plain of as too young, or too nauch oa 
the qui'Vive — he looks as if he was lar 
gone in a lethargy^-^can hardly keep 
himself awake while he is giving the 
word of command, and, instead of being 
a martinet, I am sure he would not 
care if the whole corps wore their regi- 
mentals the wrong side outwards. — Gas- 
coigne will have sdl the regimental busi- 
ness on his shoulders, and no man can 
do it better. — He is now at my elbow,; 
supplying four hundred men and forty 
officers with heads. — The noise of ques- 
tions and commands, and the notes of 
preparation, are so loud and dissonant^ 
that I hardly know what I write. Gas- 
coigne, though not benefited, was oWiged 
to me for my wronghead-journey to Lon- 
don—Henry was very angry with Lord 

Oldborougfa for jilting me ^Gascoigne 

with much ado kept him in proper man* 
ners toward the Lieutenant-colonel, and 
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I^ in admiration of Gascoigne^ kept my 
temper miraculously. But there was an 
impertinent puppy of an Ensign^ a par<^ 
tisan of the Lieut6nant<>colooel% who 
wanted, I'm convinced, to have the cre<» 
dit of fighting a duel fbr the Colonel, 
and he one day said, in Captain Henry's 
hearing, that ^' it was no wonder some 
Tn6ti should rail against ministerial injlu" 
enccj wh6 bad no friends to look to, and 
were men of no family." — " Do yon 
mean that for me. Sir?'" — ^said Henry. 
** Judge fbr yourself. Sir." — Poor Henry 
judged ill, and cliallenged the Ensign. — 
They fought«^and the Ensign was slight? 
ly wounded. This duel has wakened 
curiosity agaia about Captain Henry's 
birth, and he is in danger of being 
exposed continually to things he could 
not like, and could not well resent^ 
He consulted Gascoigne and me, and 
has told us all he knows of his history^ 
— Read what follows to yourself, for I 
have permission to speak of his adOfairs 
only to you. Captain Henry assured 
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ti^, that he really does not know to what 
family he belongs, nor who hfs father 
and mother were ; but. he has reason to 
believe, that they were Irish.* He was 
bred up in a merchant's house in Dub- 
lin. The merchant broke, and went off 
with his family to America. Henry was 
iit that time fifteen or sixteen. The iner- 
chant then said, that Henry was not his 
nephew, nor any relation to him, but 
hinted that he was the son of a Mr. 
Henry, who had taken an unfortunate 
part in the troubles of Ireland,' and who 
had' sifffered, — that his mother 'had been 
a servant-maid, and that she' was dead. 
The merchant added, that he had taken 
care of Henry from regard ta his fether, 
but that, obliged by his own failure in 
bosiness' to quit the country, he must 
thenceforward resign the charge.-^He 
further observed, that the army was now 
the young man's only resource, and, on 
taking leave, he put into Henry's hands a 
^50 note, and an Ensign's commission. 
— With his commission he joined his regi» 
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ment, which was at Cork. A few days af- 
ter his arrival, a Cork banker called upon 
him, and inquired whether he was Ensign 
Charles Henry; and upon his answering 
in the affirmative, informed him, that he 
had orders to pay him ^400 in quarterly 
payments. The order came from a 
house in Dublin, and this was all the 
banker knew. On Henry's application 
in Dublin, he was told, that they had 
direction to stop payment of the annuity, 
if any questions were asked. — Of course, 
Henry, asked no more. — The annuity 
has been regularly paid to him ever since. 

When he was« scarcely seventeen he 

was pillaged of a couple of hundred 
pounds one night by a set of sharpers at 
the gaming table. — ^This loss roused his 
prudence, and he has never played since. 
He has for many years lived within his 
pay, for he prudently considered, that 
the extraordinary supply might suddenly 
fail, and then he might be left in debt 
and distress,, and at the same time with 
Jiabits of extravagance.-''— Instead of 
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whicb^ be has laid up money every year> 
and has a considerable sum. — He wishes 
to quit the army, and to go into a mer- 
cantile house, for which his early edu- 
cation has fitted him. — He has a parti- 
cular talent for languages — speaks French 
and Italian accurately — Spanish aod 
Putcb well enough for all the purposes 
(^ commerce. So any mercantile houfie^ 
who wants a partner, agent, or ckrkfor 
foreign affairs (perhaps I am not correct 
in the technical terms) could not do 
better than to take Charles Henry, For 
his integrity and honor I would answer 
with my life. Now, my dear father, 
could you have the goodness to assist us 
so far 1^ tp write and inquire about 
the partner in London of those Dutch 
merchants, whom you had an oppor- 
tunity of obliging at the time of the 
shipwreck? — I cannot recollect their 
strange names» but if I am not mistaken, 
they left you their address, and that of 

their London correspondent. ^If this 

partner should be a substantial man. 
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perhaps our best plan would be to try to 
get Henry into his house, — ^You have, 
certainly some claim there> and the 
Dutchmen desired we would apply to 
tliem, if ever they 'oould do any thing to 
serve us^ — We can but try — I am afraid 
you will say, * This is like one qf God- 
frexfs wild schemes.* — I am still more, 
afraid; that you should think Henry's ro- 
aiantiC' story is against him — 'but such 
tbings are — ^that is all I can say — Here^ 
is no motive for deception 3 and if you 
were to sea the yoang man, his coun- 
tenance and manner would immediately 
persuade you dT his peifeet truth and 
ingehtioi^^ness— I am awar^ that his ro* 
luantic history^ wQuld not do for the 
Dutch merchants, or the London part-, 
ner; they would probaWy set him down, 
directly for an adventurer, and refuse to 
have any thing to do with him.— So I. 
see no necessity for beginning by stating: 
it. I know you hate, tmd I am sure so 
do I, all novel Jike concealments and 
mysteries : butt because a man makes a. 
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bargain with another, he is not obJiged 
to tell him bis whole history — because 
he takes him for his partner or his mas- 
ter, he is not called upon to make him 
his confidant. — ^AU that the merchants 
can want or have a right to know, is 
forthcoming and clear — character — and 
money. 

" My affectionate love and old-fashion- 
ed duty to my dear mother — pray assure 
her and my sisters, that they shall hear 
frona me, though I am going to have 
* one foot on sea and one on land/ — 

'* Tell dear Caroline the portfolio she 
made for me shall go with me to the 
world's end 3 and Rosamond's Tippcxh 
Saib shall see the West Indies — Gas- 
coigne has been in the West Indies be- 
fore now, and he says and proves, that 
temperance and spice are the best pre- 
servatives in that climate; so you need 
not fear for me, for you know I love 
pepper better than port. — I am called 
away, and can only add, that the yellow 
fever there has subsided, as an' officer 
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who arrived last week tells me. — Our 
regiment is just going to embark in high 
spirits — God bless you all. 

. ^ " Your affectionate Son, 
" G. Pebct. 

" P. S, Don't let my mother or Rosa- 
itiond trust to newspaper reports — Trust 
<o nothing but my letters — Caroline, I 
know, is fit to be the sister, and I hope 
will some time be the mother of heroes." 



.J 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Lord Oldborough cspecAed, that tbe 
prompt measure of deq^atobin^ the dan* 
geroiis Godfrey to the West Indite 
would restore things to their former tram. 
For a week after Godfrey Percy's de- 
parture Miss Hauton seemed much af- 
fected by it, and was from morning till 
night languid, or in the suUens. Of all 
which Lord Oldborough took not the 
slightest notice. In the course of a 
fortnight Miss Falconer, who became 
inseparable from Miss Hauton, flattering, 
pitying, and humoring her, contrived" to 
recover the young Lady from this 6t of 
despondency, and produced her again at 
musical parties. She was passionately 
fond of music -, the Miss Falconers play- 
ed on the forte piano and sung, their 
brother John accompanied exquisitely 
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on the flute, and Ihe Marquis Of Twick- 
enham, who was dull as " the fat weed 
that grows on Lethe's brink," stood by, 
— admiring. His proposal was made in 
form — and in form the young lady evad- 
ed it — in form her uHcIe, L#rd Oldbo* 
rough, told her, that the thing mmft he, 
and proceeded directly to decide upon 
the settlement^ with the Duke of Green- 
wich), and set the lawyers* to work. In 
the mean tirne^ the bride elect wept, 
and deplored, and refused to eat, drink, 
or speak, except to the Miss Falconers, 
With whom she was closetted for hours, 
amd to whom the task of managing her 
was con£»gned by common conient,--^ 
The Marquis, who, though he was, as 
he said, much in love, was not very de« 
Hcate as to the possession of the lady's 
affections, wondered that any one going 
to be nftarried to the Marquis of Twick- 
enham, could foe so shy, and so me* 
lahtholy ; but her confidantes assured 
him, that " it was dl uncommon re- 
finement and sensibility, which was their 
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sweetest Maria*s only fault." — ExceJient 
claret, and a moderately good opinion of 
himself, persuaded the Marquis of the 
truth of all the Miss Falconers pleased to 
say, and her uncle graciously granted 
the delays, which the young Lady prayed 
for week after* week — till, at last, strik- 
ing his hand upon the table. Lord Old- 
borough said, " There must be an end 
of this — the papers must be signed this 
day se'nnight— Maria Hauton shall be 
married this day fortnight." — —Maria 
Hauton was sent for to her uncle's study, 
beard her doom in sullen silence; but 
she made no show of resistance, and 
Lord Oldborough was satisfied. An 
hour afterwards Commissioner Falconer 
begged admission, and presented him-' 

self with a face of consternation -' 

Lord Oldborough, not easily surprised or 
alarmed, waited, however, with some 
anxiety, till he should speak. 

" My Lord, I beg pardon for this 
intrusion ... I know^ at this time, you 
are much occupied • . . . But it is abso- 
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lutely necessary I ^shoufai eommiinioate 
... I feel it to be my duty immediately 
• . « and I t^annot lieaitate . . . though E 
TeaUy do i>ot know how to' bring my- 
self .:.:' ' ' 
. ' There' was something in the apparent 
embarrassment and distress of Mr. Fal- 
00Der;» which Lbrd'OWbofoi/gh*'^peiie^ 
tiisvtlng eye instantly disceriied l^- be af^ 
feicted.*— His Lordship turned' » chair 
towards hiioa, but said not a wbrd.--^The 
Com ibissironer. sat down like a man act- 
ing despair, but looking for a- morteht 
in Lord Oldborougti's fyice/fi^^ saW what 
hi&.]U)rdJhip^ was . thinking' of/^and im- 
mediately his affected embarrassmefit be- 
came real and!gfeiat.i— i — * ' 

" Well, Commissioner, what is the 
difficulty?*' 

^ '.^: .My Lord, I h&ive wfthinHro ^jiiar- 
ter of an h6tir heard what tvill r^in me 
for -eVer ip' your Lordshi|>*s opinion, un- 
less your Lordship does me the justice 
to believe, that L never heard or snf^pr»ct- 
VOL- I. N 
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ad it before-^I bave only to truttt to your 
niagiiiuiimity-^aiid^ I do/' 

, Lord Oldborough bowed i^ightl^r 

** The fact, if you please^ itty dear 
Sir?" 

^« The fact, my Lord, is, that Cap- 
tain BeHamy, who6^ eyesi, I suppose, 
have been quickened by jealousy, has 
discovered what has escaped us all ... . 
what never would have occurred to me 
«... what never could have entered into 
my mind to suspect . . . what I stift 
hope . . • • 
•' The fact. Sir, let me beg.'*— 
The urgency of Lord Oldborough's 
look and voice admitted of no delay. 

<< Miss Hauton is in lov« with my 
son John." 

•^Indeed!" 

This — " Indeed J"— was pronounc- 
ed in a tone which left theCJoinmissioaer 
in doubt what it expressed, whether 
pure surprise — ^indignation, or contempt 
—most of the last> perhaps — he longed 
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to hfear it repeated^ bnt he bad not that 
satiiErfaction. — Lord Oldborough turned 
abruptly — ^walked up and down th^ room 
with such a firm tread as sounded omi- 
nously to the Commissioner's ear.^— 

^^ So then, Sir^ Miss Hauton, I think 
you tell me, is in love with Cornet Fal- 
coner ?" 

" Captain Bellamy says so, my 
Lord."— 

*^ Sir, I care not what Captain Bef- 
Idttiy says — nor do I well know who, or 
what he is — much less, what he can 
have to do with my family affairs — 
I ask. Sir, what reason you have to be- 
lieve that my niece is in love, as it is 
called, with your son ? You certainly 
would not make such a repoii; to me 
without good reason for believing it — 
What are your reasons ?" 

"Excuse me, my Lord, my reasons 

are founded on information which I do 

not think myself at liberty ^o repeat — 

But upon hearing the report from" . • . . 

N 2 
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The Commissioner in the hurry and 
oonfusion of his mind, and in his new 
situation, totally lost hi$ tact^ and at 
this moment was upon the point of again 
saying . . ./torn Captain Bellamy . . . but 
the jflash of Lord Oldborough's eye warn* 
ed liim of his danger--^he dropped the 
name. 

" I immediately went to soi^ind my 
son John, and, as far as I can judge, he' 
has not yet any suspicion of the — truth." 

Lord Oldborough's countenance clear- 
ed* The Commissioner recovered his 
presence of mind, for he thought he 
saw his way before bim — ^^I thought it; 
my duty to let your Lordship^ know the 
first hint I bad of such a nature . • * for 
how soon it might be surmised . . . or 
what steps might be taken, I must leave 
it to your Lordship to judge — I can 
only assure you, that as yet, to the best 
of my belief, John has not any suspi- 
cion . • . Fortunately he is very slow — • 
and not very bright.'* 
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Lord Oldborough stood with com- 
pressed lips, seeming to listen^ butdeep 
in thought. 

** Mr. Commissioner Falconer^ let us 
understand one another well now-^as we 
have done, hitherto. — If your son. Con- 
net Falconer, were to marry Maria 
Hauton, she would no longer be 'my 
niece, he would have a portionless, 
friendless, and, in my opinion, a very 
silly wife. — He is, I think you say, net 
very bright himself— He would probably 
remain a cornet the rest of his day»-^ All 
idea of assistance being of course out of 
the question in that case, from me, er 
mine, to him, or his.*' '• — - 

The awful pause which Lord Old- 
borough made, and his determined look, 
gave the Commissioner opportunity to 
reflect much, in a few seconds. — 

" On the contrary," ^resumed his 

Lordship, " if your son Johji, my dear 

Sir, show the same desire to comply 

with my wishes, and to s^rve my in-» 

N3 , 
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terestSj wbicfa I have found in the rest 
0f his family^ he shaU find me willing 
and able to advance him as well as hi^ 
l^rother Cunningham/' 
y^ Yoqr Lordship's wishes wilU I qan 
ansi^er for it, be Laws to him, as well ^ 
(p the rest of hifi f^^ily.'* 

" In one word tbep — I^et Cora«t 
Falconer be married e]$i8whisre, within » 
f(>rtnight, and I prophesy, that within n 
y^r he shall be a field-o^cer^-^within 
two year$ a Lieut^nant-Coloa^el/' 

Commissioner Falconer bowled twioie 
•N-4ow to the fidd-officer^Iower to the 
LieutenantrColoael.— - 

'< I haire long had a match in my eye 
for John,** said the father, *« hut a fort- 
night, my gracious Lord « • . that is ao 
very short a time . . . Your Lordship 
will consider there are delicacies in these 
cases ... no young I-ady ... it is im- 
possible . • . your Lordship must he sen- 
sible that it is really impossible, with a 
young Lady of any family."-*— 
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^' I am aware that lit i$ difficult, bui; 
not impossible"— r^ylifid Lotd OWboi. 
rough, rising deliberat^y. 

The Comniissia^er took hid %twt^ 
st^romer'wg sojocnewbat of ^^ nothing Idl- 
ing impossibla for a friieiid/Wooiirtier^ 
he should bav^ said. 

The CpQimissioner: set to work in earn* 
est about the match he had in view ftl 
John.— ^Kpt one, but sei^ral iair Tisions 
flitted before the eye of his politic Siin4- 
The Miss Chatt^rtons, any one of whpm 
would« he knew;, cofne readily widwi 
the tqrmspje$Qribed-p-4)uttb«n^ tims^^ 
jcieither fortune nor coiwe]MDn5. A rer 
latiop of lady Jane Gran?iUe'ii— €«Qd» 
lent con^exi^n, amd.ri^a&ion^bk fortune'**^ 
but there all the decorum of rfg^ac apr 
proaches and time would be Qoeessajry >: 
luckily a certain Miss Petcalf was jvait 
returned from India, witii^Iarge fortune. 
— The General^ her fE^her, vas anxious 
to introduce his daughter to the fashioiv 
able world, and to marry her for con- 
nexipQ—^fortune no object to him«~4dlih 
N4 
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caches he wduld wave.— ^The Commis* 
woD^'saiV^ counted — and decided— l- 
(There was a Hrc^her Petcalf too, who 
iBigto dO'for Gebrgiana--but for that no 
hurry)-— Johfi was asked by his father if 
lie^woukt like to be a Major in a year, 
and a Lieutenant-Colonel in two years ? 
^«T6 be sure he wouW— ^was he a 
fool?" ^ 

^ •* Thefa he rtust be niarriedln a fort- 
night." 

• * John did hot see how this conclusion 
f<^Idwed. immediately from the premises, 
for John was not qinte a fool^^So he an- 
swered Indeed ! ^ — » an indeed / so 

nifiltke Lord Oldborough^s,. that HheCom- 
inisBioner, struck with the contrast^ cowW 
scarcely maintain the gravity the occa- 
«ipn required^ arid he could only pro- 
nounce the words, 
*• General Petcalf has a daughter," — 
•* Ay, Miss Petcalf — Ay, he is a 
General, true — now I see it alI--^WelT, 
I'm their manr—I have no objection — but 
Miss Petcalf I . . . • Is not that the In- 
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cdian girl? ..... Is not there a drop of 
black blood? . . . . . No, no, father,'* 
^ried John, drawing himself up — "I'll 
be d.^ d " 

** Hear roe first, my own John,*' 
cried his father, much and justly al|irn>- 
ed, for this motion was the precursor «f 
an obstinate fit, which, if John took, pe- 
rish father, mother, the whole hunlan 
xace, he could not be moved from the 
settled purpose of his soul. 

*• Hear me, my beloved John, — ibr you 
Are a man of sense/' said his unblushing 
father — ^* do you thmk Vd have a drop 
of black blood Ibr my danghter^-in-law, 
much less let my fitvorUe son ..... But 
'there's none — ^itis elimate^ — sil climate — 
as you may see by only looking at Mrs. 
Governor Cameguy, how she figures 
^very where, and Miss Petcalf is nothing 
near so dark as Mrs. Caraeguy, surely.*' 

" Surely"-^said John. 

" And her father, the General, gives 
her an Indian fortune to suit an Indian 
complexion. **^ 

N5 
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<< That's goocU at any rati/' quoth 
John. 

. ** Yes^ luy dear MajorHr-yef , Biy liea- 
tenant-Colonel, to be sure that's geod.*^ 
Sq to 3eGUfe the good the Gods provide 
us> go you this miouts, dress and away 

to your fair Indian I'il undertake 

the business with the Genera]/'-^ 

".But a fortoight> my dpar father/' 
said jQhn> lociking in the glass^*^*^ how 
can that be?'* 

<< hook agaiQ> and tell rne haw it can 
mt be? — Pray don't put that difficulty 
into Miss Petcalf' s head — i«to her heart 
I am sure i^ would nev& come// 

John yielded his shoulder to tiie push 
bis father gave him towards thedoor, but 
suddenly turning back,-^ 

" Zounds, father, a fortnight/' he ex- 
aimed, " why there woa't be tiflie to 
huy evep bqots l" 

" And what are even boot?," replied 
his father, " to«uch a «an as you ?- — 
, Cro, go, man, your legs are better than 
all the boots in the world/' 
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Flaitery can find her way to sooth the 
dtiUf st> coldest e^ r alhe.-^Jobn looked 
ia the -glass agaiAr-Tdresdedw-aiid went 
to flatter Miss Petcalf.--f-Tbe proposal 
was graciQUsij accepted^ for the Com- 
mifiaioner ^fated^ as he was permitted in 
ednfideace, to tHeGeceral^ that his soa 
WM umAec the special: paiironage of Lord 
Oldborpngh, who would make him a 
Lietttenant-Colond ia Jtwo years.'t*--The 
General, who looked o»Iy i^r connexioQ> 
a»d geoteet finmily^ was satisfied. The 
jroung lady stairted at the firsl mention of 
m\eai^fy datfr-rbat there wai$ an absolute 
neeessity &>t pressing that pointy since 
;the yia^mg officer i^as ordeced to go iabroad 
iffi aioirtDight, and could mot bear to leave 
.England withoat opmpletii^ his union 
.with Miss Petcalf.-r^These reasons .... 
as no other were tp be had^ proved suffi- 
cient with father and diaugbter.-r- 

John was presented with a captain's 

commisBion.— 'He^ befcpe the end of the 

fortnight, looked again and again f0 the 

glass to take leave of himself^, hung up. 

n6 
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iii6flttte,-~aTid«^\vas'married*-^Tfae bride 
and bridegroom were presented to Lord 
and Lady OUborougli^ and went imme-^ 
diat^ly abroack - 

Tiius the ifphits of homage, and the 
rights of vassalage are alter^; the com^ 
5)etitidn for favor having succeeded to the 
dependancefor protection, the feudal h>rd 
of;ahbieivt times could ill compete id 
poiirerwitfathe SmSuence of the modern 
political* patvon.-i — ^ ' 

• Pending the negociation. of this mar* 
:riage; and during the whole*ofthi€^ events 
ful fortnight, Cunningham Falconer bad 
beeih ia the titntost ianxiety that can be 
c<)Alceiv^idNN;-Mt fw a brother V i'lterests, 
fant-for his' own : his own advancemesit 
Me judged ^oald depend apdn the result, 
.and he could fiotw rest day or night, tiH 
4fae marriage/ was happily completed,^-^ 
though, -at tl>e same timie, he secretly 
cursed all: thb loves and marriages, which 
had drawn Xord Old borough's attention 
away from tihat embassy, on which hi& 
own heiirjb was Exed. . 
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Buckhursty the while, though not ad- 
mitted behind the scenes^ said be was 
sufficiently amused by what he saw on the 
stage, enjoyed tbe comedy of the whole, 
and pretty well made out for himself the 
double plot. — The confidante. Miss FaU 
e<Hier, played her part to admiration, and 
pcQvailed on Miss Haqton to appear on 
tbe. appointed day in the character of a 
reasonalble. tvamahy and accordingly shf& 
suffered herself, to be led, in fashionably 
:i)^le, to the byi90teneal altar, by, the^Mar- 
4}uis of Tw.iQkenbain>v ^This denouement 
ss^ti3fied LprdOldboTpugb. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The day after hie niece's starrjage wm& 
bappHj eActed^ Lord 01d^r<mgh said 
to his ^eoretary, <^ Now'? Mr. Cnpning- 
ham Pdlconer, I baT&kiMY>t to turn tay 
mind again to the Towtilte papersw*' 
- << I wa6 in hopes^ my Lord/'«~sj»d 
the Secretary fse csmpOMjit k visage}^ 
'^ I was in hope^ tbatthk^liAppy idlianoe> 
which secures the Duke of Greenwich^ 
would have put your Lordship's mind 
completely at ease, and that you would 
not have felt it necessary to examine far- 
ther into that mystery.** 

" Weak men never foresee adversity 
during prosperity, nor prosperity during 
adversity," — ^replied Lord Oldborough. 
** His Majesty has decided immediately 
to recal his present envoy at that German 
court : a new one will be sent, and the 
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choice of that Eiivoy bis Majesty is gra- 
ciously pleased to leavf^ to me. — ^You are 
a very youpg maD> Mr. CunQingham 
Falconer, but you have givQQ mo such 
written irrefragable proo6 of youip ability 
Aod information, that I have uo soruplo 
in reoommrading you to bis M$jMty, as 
a person to whom hkf iatereits may be 
intrusted, and the aeal and atlaohment 
your family bate shown me iu a<;tion{i, 
not in words only, have convinced mf , 
that I cannot choose better for my pri- 
Tate affairs«n-Therefore, if the appoint* 
ment be agreeable to you, you cannot 
too soon make what; preparations may 
be necessary.'* 

Cunningham delighted, made hisac- 
knowladgmenta and thanks for the honor 
and the favor conferred upon him, with 
all tl)e eloquence in bis power* * 

^^ I endearor not to do aay thing 
hastily, Mr. Cunningham Faloov^er,'^ 
said his Lordship. ^^ I frankly tell yoil» 
that I was not at first prepo«aes«ed m 
your favor, nor did I fisel inclioed to do 
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more for you^ than that to which I had 
been indaced by peculiar circumstances* 
—Under this prepossession^ I^ perhaps^ 
did not for some time do justice to your 
talents^ but I should^ be without judg- 
ment, or without candor, if I did not 
feel and ' acknowled^ the merit of the 
perjfbrmance which I hold in my hand*'* 

The performance was a pamphlet ia 
in support of Lord OldborougVs adm«- 
nistration^ published ift Cunninghanii's 
name, but the greater part of it was 
writtep by bis good genius in the garret/ 

<* On Mii/' said Lord >01dborougha^ 
putting bis band upon it as it lay on*the 
table, <' on this found your just tille^ 
Sir, to my esteem and confidence." 

Would not the truth have burst from 
any man of connnon generosity^ honor, 
or honesty? — ^Would not a man who 
had any feding, conscience, or shame» 
supposing he eould have resolved to keep 
his, secret, at this instant, have been 
ready to sink into the earth with con- 
fusion, under this unmerited praise B~^ 
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In availing hiii^elf falsely of a title to 
esteem and confidence, then fraudalently 
of another's talents to obtain favor, ho- 
nor, and emolument, wotild not a blush, 
or silence, some awkwardness, or sonre 
hesitation, have betrayed him to eyes 
far less penetrating than thos6 of Lord 
Oldborough ?*— Yet ilo thing of this was 
ielt by Cunningham^ — he made, with a 
good grace, all the disqualifying speeches 
of a modest author, repeated his thanks 
and assurances of grateful attachment^ 
and retired triumphant.— It must be ac«* 
knowledged that he was fit for a dipio* 
ihatist. Hii^ credentials were forthwith 
jfnade out in fbrai, and his instructions^ 
public and private/ furnished. No ex- 
pense was spared in fitting him but for 
his embassy — his preparations made, his 
isuite appointed, his liveries finished, his 
^arria^e iat the door^ he departed in 
grand style $ and all Coinmissioner Fal« 
jconer's friends; ' of which, at this time, 
he could' not fail to have many, poured 
ia with congratulations on the raj^id ad- 
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vano^ment of his s^ns^ ai»d cm all sides, 
4MQl9matio«s wer^ hewd lu favor of 
frUrnis in pomer. 

" Twer-^Twy trw indeied.--Aiid see 
wbat it is^'' mA Cmimks^ioaer Fakoner^ 
tiiraiiig W 9uckbw^t — '' ^^e wfaal: it is 
to ba?e % son so perverse, tbait he wijyi 
»o|; iniifi:6 use of a good ^end irfaen he 
has pnej a«Kl whp will not accept the 
promise of an co^celleoi lining when he 
can get it! ^'-^ 

MX hi^ ^rioadk; and acquaiiikaace now 
joining in one chwneu tol^ Buckhurst ia 
jeottrtly tenM^ that he was a fool, and 
Bnckhnrst b^ad to tbiak they must be 
right. — ^^ For here/* smd he to himself 
^* are .my two ptreciovs bnothecs findj 
provided for, one an envoy> the other a 
Major in essfff and a ILieutenant^cokMiel 
in paf«tf-Hand I» in ess^ and in posse, 
what ?— Nothing-r4»ut a good fellow-^ 
one day wi^th the four-in4iand club, tfa^ 
Jiesct in my chambers,, studying the law, 
by which I shall never make a penny .-^ 
And there's Miss Caroline Percy, who 
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has declined the honor of my hand^ no 
doubts merely because I have indulged a 
h*ttle in good company, instead of immu*> 
ring myself with Coke and Blackstonej 
Viners and Saunders, Bosanquet and 
Schoales, or chaining myself to a speciaU 
pleader's desk, like cousin Alfred, that 
galley-stave of the law ! — ^^No, no, I'll not 
make a galley-slave of myself. — Besides^ 
at my mother's, in all that set, and in the 
higher circles with Hauton and the Clays, 
and those people, whenever I appear in 
the character of a poor barrister, I jam 
scouted, — should never have got on at all, 
but for my being a wit — a wit ! — and have 
not I wit enough to make my fortune ? as 

my father says — ^What hinders me ? . 

My conscience only — And why should 
my conscience be so cursedly delicate, 
so unlike other men's consciences ?" — 

In this humor, Buckburst was easily 
persuaded by his father to take orders. 
The paralytic incumbent of Chipping 
Friars had just at this time another stroke 
of the palsy, on which Colonel Hautoti 
congratulated the young deaconr-and. 
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to keep luia i^ patience while waiting 
ibr the third stroke^ made him qhapl^^in to 
his r^ginieat,<^The Clays. also iatrodiic^ 
him to their ^ucle, Bishop Clay« who ha4^ 
ffi they told Ww, takea a prodigious fawcy 
to Backbujnst'; fp^ he observed, that i^ 
carving a partridge, Buokhurst never 
touched the wing with a knife, but after 
nickiag the joint, tore it off, so as to lear^ 
adheriqg ta the bone that mus^le^ olPh* 
noxioiis to all good qaters.-r-The l^i^hop 
proQoanced hina to he,'^ a capital earver." 

Fortune at th^s time threw into Buck* 
hurst's hands unasked, unlooked for, and 
m the oddest way imaginable, a gift of 
no small value iu itself, and au earliest of 
her future favors. 

At some high festiv^, Buckhwst wa« 
invited to dine with the ©shop. Now 
Bishop Clay was a ruhicu^id, fuU^blowni 
short^necked prelate^ with the: fear of 
apoplexy continually before hifu, ex,cept 
when dinner was on the table.-rr-And a* 
this time, a dinner was on the t^ble, rscfe 
with every dainty of the seaison,^ that 
earth, air,, and sea^ could pcoviide/ Grace 
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being first said by the chkplaia^ the 
Bishop sat down '< rich^ to tfi|^/'— But it 
happened io the first onsets tha* a qdomd 
too large {or bis Loirdsbip's swallow stuck 
in his throat.^^Tbe Bishop grew crirasoQ» 
-*rpurple>*~bkick ia the face,-*-^tl)e ofiap^ 
lain started up, and untied his neckcloth; 
— The guests, crowded rouiid^ one offer*^ 
ing water, another advising breads an^ 
other callings for a raw egg, another 
thunsping his liordsbip oi^ the back.— 
Buckhur&t Falconer, with more presence 
of niind than was shown by any other 
person, saved his patron's iiie. He blew 
with force ia the Btsho|^*s eai^ and thus 
produced suck a salutary convulsion iti 
the throat, as relieved his. Lordship firom 
the danger of suffocation.^ The Bishop, 

* SoBM learned ptnoft^ asscfl thai tbi$ oauld not 
hwe lMippeoed« We can only aver thajt it did hap- 
pen. The assertions against the' possibility of the 
ftict> remind us of the physician in Zadlg^ who^ as 
the fal^e teUs us, wrote a book to prove that Zadlg 
shonU have geae blind, though be ^ad achialljr 
F^^over^ th^ US9 of hia eyQ.-nZ^dig nevei fead tb« 
book. . « 
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recovering his breath and vital functions, 
sat tip, restored to life, and dinner—- be 
eat again, and drank to Mr. Backhurst 
Falconer's health, with thanks for this 
good service to the church, to which 
he prophesied the reverend young gen- 
tleman would, in good time, prove an 
honor. And that he might be, in some 
measure, the means of accomplishing 
his own prophecy. Bishop Clay did, 
before he slept, which was immediately 
after dinner, present Mr. Buckhurst Fal- 
coner with a living, worth <£400 a yean 
A living which had not fallen into the 
Bishop's gift above half a day, and 
which, as there were six worthy clergy^ 
men in waiting for it, would neces* 
sarily have been disposed of the next 
morning. 

** Oh ! star of patronage, shine ever 
thus upon the Falconers !" cried Buck* 
hurst, when, elevated with wine in honor 
pf the church, he gave an account to his 
Either at night of the success of the day. 
— ** Oh ! thou, whose influence has, for 
us, arrested Fortune it the top of her 
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wheels be evet tfius propitious ! — Ojdly 
make me a dddti. — ^^Have you not made 
ftiy brother, the d^ce, at colonel ? an<t 
Hiy brother, the ktiave, an envoy ? I 
only pray to be a deain — I ask not yet 
lo be a bishop-^ Yoti see 1 hare some 
conscience left." 

^* True," said his father, laughing, 
^ Now go to bed, Buckhurst ; you may, 
for yout fortune is up." 

" lia! my good cousin Percys, where 
are you* now? — Education, merit, male 
and female, wliete are you now ? — I^ant- 
ing cabbages, and presiding at a day 
schotfl-^one son plodding in a pleader's 
office — another eafet in an election for an 
hospital physician^— a third encountering 
a plague in the West Indies.— I give yoj^ 
Soy- ^- 

No wonder the Cbmmissioher exulted, 
for he had not only provided thus rapidly 
fbr his sons, but he had besides happy 
expectations for himself. — With Lord 
Oldborough he was now in higher favor , 
and confidence, th^ln he had ever hoped 
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to be. Lord 01clborough> who was a man 
little prone to promisej and who always 
did more than he said^ had^ since the 
marriage of his niece, thrown out a hint, 
that be was aware of the expense it must 
have been to Commissioner and Mrs. 
Falconer, to give entertainments conti- 
nually, and to keep open house, as they 
had done this winter^ for his political 
friends — no instance of zeal in his Ma- 
jesty's service, his Lordship said, he 
hoped was ever lost upon him, and, 
if he continued in power, he trusted he 
should find occasion to show his grati- 
tude. This from another miuister i)ciight 
mean nothing, but to pay with words ; 
from Lord Oldborough the Commis- 
sioner justly deemed it as good as a pro- 
flnissory note for a lucrative place. Ac- 
cordingly he put it . in circulation di- 
rectly among his creditors, and he no 
longer trembled at tlie expense, at which 
he had lived and was living. Both Mrs. 
Falconer and he had ever considered a 
good cook, and an agreeable hai^fs?, as 
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indispensably necessary to .those, larho 
would rise in ;the. world ; and theyJaid it 
down as a maxim, that, if people wished* 
to grow rich^ they must [begin by appear- 
ing soi Upon this plan every thing ia' 
their establishment, tables servants,.e^fti-' 
page, dress, wer6 far more splendid. thaa 
their fortune cduld> afford; Thejmme*> 
diate gratification which resulted fcomr 
this display, combining with their, max- 
ims of policy, encourage^i tjie. whole fa- 
mily to continue this. ^desperate game. 
Whenever the timidity o£ the Commis-- 
sioner had started; when, pressed by his 
creditorsj he bad backed, and had .wish*- 
ed to stop in ihis course of* extrava- 
gance ; his lady, of a more intrepid cha- 
racter, urged him forward, pleading that 
•Mie had gone too far to recede— that 
the. poorer they. were, the more'neces- 
sary to keep up the brilliant Uppearancer 
of affluejice. How ^Isecould \\ev daugh- 
ters, « after: all. the sums that. had been 
risked upon them, hope to be a4vanta. 
geously established? • How otherwise* 
VOL. I. o 
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could thcyprcaerve what her friend JLady 
Jane GrantiUe so justly 3tyled the pa* 
ironi^ of fashion V* 
' When success proved Mrs, Falconer to 
he right-^'^ Now ! Commissioner Falco- 
ner! NowT' — how she triumphed, and 
iiow she talked! Her sons 9II in such 
fevor! her daughters in sueh fashion! — No 

party without the Miss Falconers ! 

Miss Falconers must sing — ^Miss Falco- 
ners must play — ^Miss Falconers must 
dance» or no lady of a house could feel 
herself happy, or could think she had 
done her duty-^— No piano, no harp could 
draw such crowds sSb the Miss Falconers. 
«-^It was the ambition amon^ the &« 
shionable men, to dance with the Miss 
Falconers, to flirt with the Miss Fal- 
coners.— *^ Not merely flirting ma^am,'' 
—as Mrs. Falconer said, and look proper 
pains should be heard— *^ but several se- 
rious proposals from very respectable 
quartet's — however, none j^< exactly what 
she could resdive to accept for her girls 
«— she looked high for them» she dwned 
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— ^she thought she had a right to look 
high. — Girls in fashiou should not take 
the first offers. — ^Tbey should hold up 
their heads — why should they not aspire 
to rank> why not to title* as well as to 
fortune?*' 

Poor Petcalf ! General Petcalf's sop^ 
had been for some time^ as it was well« 
known, desperately in love with MUs 
Georgiana Falconer 9 but what chancy 
had he now ! — " However, he was to 
be managed^'' he was useful sometimes 
as a partner, *' to whom one may say 
one is engaged, when a person one does 
not choose to dance with asks for the 
honor of one's hand, — useful sometimes 
to turn over the leaves of the music- 
book — ^useful always as an attendant in 
public places. — Useful in short to be ex- 
hibited as a captive; for one captive 
leads to another conquest.'' — And Miss 
Arabella Falconer too could boast her 
conquests, though nobody merely by 
looking at her would have guessed it: 
but she was a striking exemplification of 
03 
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the truth of Lady Jane Granville's 
Inaxim^ that fashion^ like Venus's gir- 
dle, can beautify any girl, let her be ever 
^ ugly-— 

And now* the Falconer family having 
risen, and succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine hopes, by a combination of 
lucky circumstances, and* by adherence 
to their favorite system; we leave* them 
fortified in their principles, and at the 
height of prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Fortune^ asif she ha4 been piqued by 
Mr.. Percy's : disdain^, .and jealous of his 
professed . reliance upon the superior 
power of her .rival. Prudence, /seemed 
noiy determined to humble .him arid all 
his family, to try if she, could not force 
him to make .someiOf< the. customary.sa- 
crifices of principle ta .pTopitiate. her 
favor.-rt 

Unsuspicious of the designs that were 
carrying forward against, him in secret^ 
Mr. Percy hjid quite forgotten his fears^ 
that^his. wicked relation-Sir Robert Percy, 
and Solicitor Sharpe, ihig^it take' advan- 
tage of the loss of that, deed, whicji had 
never been found since: the .night of the 
fire, at Percy-Hall.-r— It was nearly two 
years afterwards, that Mr; Percy received 
a kl;ter.from;,his cousin. Sir Robert, in- 
o3 
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forming him^ that he had been advised to 
dispute the title to the Percy estate, that 
he had the opinion of the first lawyers in 
England in his favor^^and that he had 
given directions to his Solicitor, Mr. 
Sharpe, to commence a suit, to reinstate 
the lawifiiit heir in the property of his an* 
cestors. — Sir Robert F^ercy added some- 
thing about his reluctance to go to law, 
and a vast deal about candor^ justice^ 
and ftuniiy friendship, which it would' be 
needless and unreasonable to repeat. 

Fresh search was now made for the 
lost deed» but in yain.-»-And ia vsun Ro- 
samond reproached herself with having 
betraj^ed the secret of that loss to the re« 
vaigeful attorney; — ^The ensuing post 
brought notice from Mr. Sharpe, that 
proceedings were commenced. — In Sir 
Robert's letter, though not in the attor- 
ney's, there was obviously^left an opening 
for an offer to compromise; this was done 
either with intent to lure Mr. Percy on 
to make an offer, which might afterwards 
appear against him, or it was done in the 



bope^ that» intimidated il>y the fbar of ah 
expensive andliaiKardous suit; Mr. Percy 
xn'iglit give up balf his estate, to secui^ 
the quiet possession of the remaind^. 
But they knew Httle of Mr. Percy, who 
argued in this manner; he was neither 
to be lured nor intimidated f^om hii^ 
right.-^All compromise, " all terms o!f 
commerce he disdained."^ — He sent no 
answer, but prepared to make a vtgorouis 
defence. For this purpose he wrote to 
Iiis son Alfred^ desiring him to sjpare no 
pains or expense, to engage the best 
counsel, and to put them in fuirposses<> 
sion of the cause. Alfred regretted, that 
lie was not of sufficient standing at the 
bar to take the lead in conducting his fa- 
ther's cause. He, however, prepared all 
the documents with great care and ability; 
from time to time, as the business went 
on, he wrote to his father in good spirits^ 
saying, that he had excellent hopes they 
should succeed, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate loss of the deed; that the more 
he considered the case, the more clearly 
o4 
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^he-justrce of tfaeir cmtsci and the soli- 
dity^of* their right appeared. Alas ! 
Al%€^ showed himiself to be but a young 
lawyer^ in depending so much upon right 
i(ihI Justice, urtiije a* point of law, was 
against him. ' It is unnecessary, and 
would be 'equally tedious and unintel- 
ligible to most readers, to dwell upo;\ 
tl)e details pf this suit. Contrary to th^ 
UGrUal ipomplaints. of the law's delay, ibi^ 
cailde weqt through the Courts in a short 
tiiue, because Mr. Percy, did not mak^ 
use' of any ^ubl;ei;fuge to protract the 
business; * A* decree was given in favor 
of Sir Biobert Percyi and he became the 
legal possessor of the great Percy estate 
in Hampshire, which had been so long^ 
the object of his machinations. 

Thus, at one stroke, the Percy family 
fell from the station and affluence,- which 
they had so long, and, in the opinion of 
all who knew them, so well enjoyed. 
Great was the regret among the higher 
classes, and great, • indeed, the lamenta«> 
tions of the poor in the neighbourhood^ 
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\rhen the decree was ms^ knowii<— It 
seemed, as if the chjinge in their situa* 
tian was;. deplored as a general misfor- 
tune, and as if it were felt by all more 
than by the sufferers themselves, ;Wl>f> 
were never seen to give, wayi to wes^ 
complaintSy. or heard to utter, stn in- 
vective against their adversary. This 
magnanimity increased the pub^c symt 
pathy, and pity jTor them was. sdoix con- 
verted intp, indignation "ag^in^t, Sir Ro- 
bert . Percy. Naturaljy i nsplent, ? and 

DOW elated with success^ he wroite post 
aftei: post tp express his impatience to 
come ajid take possession : of, his estate; 
and to hasten: tliCr departure of his re- 
lations from, the femily seat. This .was 
as cruel aa it was unnecessary, for from 
the moment when, they learnt the event 
of the trifti,. they bad been occupied 
with the preparations for their, depar* 
ture ; foe the resignation of all the con- 
veniences and luxuries> they possessed^ 
all the pleiaspres associated with the idea. 
Q^ tomip ^; for parting with all the ani-^ 
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mate and inanimaM objects^ to which 
they had long and early habits of af* 
fection and attachment. Tliis family 
had never been proud in prosperity^ nor 
were they abject in adversity. They 
submitted with fortitude to their fate. 
Yet they could riot, without regret, leave 
the place where they had spent so many 
bs^py years. 

It had been settled, that the improve- 
ments which Mr. Percy had made on 
the estate, the expense of the buildings 
and furniture at Percy- Hall, of which a 
valuation had been made, should be 
taken iii lieu of all arrears of rent, to 
which Sir Robert might lay claim. In 
consequcfnce of this award, Mr. Percy 
and his family were auctions to leave 
every thing about the house and place 
in perfect order, that they might fulfil 
punctually their part of the agreement. 
The evening before they were to quit 
Percy-Hall, they went into every room, 
to take a review of the whole. The 
house was peculiarly convenient and well 
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arranged. Mr. Percy had spared no- 
thing to render it in every respect agree- 
able, not only to his guests, but to his 
family, to make his children happy in 
their home. His daughters' apartments 
he had fitted up for them in the neatest 
manner, and they had taken pleasure in 
ornamenting them with their own work 
and drawings. They felt very melan- 
choly the evening they were to take 
leave of these for ever. They took down 
some of their drawings, and alt the little 
trophies preserved from childhood, me- 
morials of early ingenuity or taste, which 
could be of no use or value to any one 
except to themselves 5 every thing else 
they agreed to leave as usual, to show 
how kind their father had been to them 
— a sentiment well suited to their good 
and innocent minds. They opened their 
writing-tables and their drawing-boxes 
for the last time ; for the last time they 
put fresh flowers into their flower-pots, 
and, with a sigh, left their little apart- 
ments. 

06 
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All the family then went out to walk 
in the park and through the shrubberies. 
It was a delightful summer's evening^, 
the birds w^ere singing— " Caring little/'* 
as Rosamond said, " for our going away."» 

-i ^The sun was just setting, and tbey 

thought they had never seen the place 
look so beautiful. Indeed Mr. and Mrs* 
Percy had, fot many years, delighted in, 
cultiv£^ting the natural beau^ties of this, 
picturesque situation, and their improve-? 
ments were now. beginning to appear ta 
advantage. — ^^But they were never to 
enjoy the success of their labors ! ■ 
The old steward followed the family ixx, 
this, walk. He ^topped every now aiwl 
then to deploi:e over each fine tree or 
shrub as they passed, and could scarcely? 
refrain fron^ bursting .into invectives, 
against '' him that was coming after them, 
into possession.'*— r • 

*< The whole .country crie$ shame 
upon the villain," • • . John began^ but 
Mr. Percyi'With asmile, 6topped hini; 

•♦ Let us bear our misfortunes, John^, 
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with a good grace — Let us be thankful 
for the happiness which we have eiyoy^ 
ed, aod submit ourselves to the will of 
Providence. — Without any hypocrisy or 
affected resignation^ I say, at this in- 
stant^ what, with my whole heart, I 
feel, that I* submit, without repining, to 
the will of God, and firmly believe that 
all is for the best."— « 

" And so I strive to do" — said John — ^ 
*' But only, t say, if it had pleased God 
to order it otherwise, it's a pity tho 
wicked should come just after us to en-, 
joy themselves, when they have robbed 
uaofail."-^ 

" Not of all"— said Mr. Percy, 

^* What is it they have not robbed us 
of," cried John^ " not a thing but they 
must have from us."— 

*' No; the best of all things we keep, 
for ourselves.-T-It cannot be t^ken from 
us^-a good conscience^" 

*' Worth all the rest-r-that's true"-^ 
said John, *' and that is what he will 
ijever have, who is coming Kere to mor-? 
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row — ^Never — never — They say he don't 
sleep at nights — But I'll say no more 
about him — Only . . . he's not a good 
man • • • 

«« I am sure, John, you are not a 
good courtier;" said Mrs. Percy, smil- 
ing — " You ought to prepare to pay your 
court to your new master." 

" My new master 1" cried John, 
growing red, " the longest day ever I 
live, I'll never have a new master — All 
that I have in the world came from you, 
and I'll never have another master — Sure 
you will let me follow you ? . . . I will 
be no trouble : though but little, may 
be I can do something, still. Surely, 
Madam . . • Surely, Sir . . . young la- 
dies, you'll speak for ine . . . I shall be 
let to follow the fortunes of the family, 
and go along with you into banishment.** 

" My good John," said Mr. Percy, 
** since you desire to follow us into 6(Z- 
nishment, as you call it, you shall ; and 
as long as we have any thing upon 
earth, you shall never want. . You must 
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stay here to morrow, after we are gone, 
to give up possession" .... (John could 
not stand this, but turned away to hide 
his face) . . • . " When your business is 
done," continued Mr. Percy, *• you 
may set out and follow us as soon as you 
please."— 

" I thank you. Sir, kindly," said 
John, with a most grateful bow, that 
took in all the family, ^^ that's new life 
to me." — 

He said not a word more during the 
rest of the walk, except just as he pass- 
ed near the beach where the ship was 
wrecked, he exclaimed, " There was 
the first beginning of all our misfor- 
tunes: who would have thought, that 
when we gave them shelter we should be 
turned out so soon ourselves ? 'twas that 
drunken rascal of a Dutch carpenter was 
the cause of all !" 

The next morning the whole family 
set out in an open carriage, which had 
been made for the purpose of carrying 
as many of the young people as possible 
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, upon excursicHis of .plecksure. * It was a. 
large sociablQ^ , which they used to cM 
tikQir caravan. 

At the great gate of the park old Joha 
stopped the carriage^ and leanjng ovei; 

to his master, whispered *^ I beg 

your pardon> Sir, but God bless you> 
and don't drive tl^rough the village — If 
you please take the back rpad^ for V\^ 
j,ust learned) that he is on the great roady. 
and as near hand as the turn at thQ 
school-house, apd they say he wants to 
be driving in his coach, and four through 
the village as you. are all going out-"— • 
yowl would n't for any thing he had. 
that triumph over us." 

'* Thank you, good John," said Mr, 
Feiccy, *^ but such triumphs cannot 
mortify VLsJ* 

[Poor JohiEi reluctantly opened the gate 
and let the carriage pass — They drove 
on-r-They cast a lingering look belunid. 
a3 they quitted the. park. . 

Tr~'' MuBt I then leave thee, Pftradise !" . 
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As they passed through .the village 
the poor people came out of thefir houses 
to take leave of their * excellent landlord ; 
they flocked round the carriage, and 
hung upon it till it stopped^ an,d the^^ 
with one voice, they poured forth r praises, 
and blessings, ^nd prayers for better 
days. Just at this moment Sir- Robert 
Percy made his appearance. His equir 
page was splendid; his coachman drove 
his four:.fine horses down the street, the 
middle of which was cleared in an in- 
stant. — ^Tbe Qrowd ga^ed at the show as 
it passed,— Sir Robert gave a signal to 
his coachman to drive slower, that he 
inight longer ; ei\joy the triumph — He 
put his head out of the coach window^ 
but no one cried, " God bless him," 
His insolence was obviously morti- 
fied as he passed the Percy family, for 
Mr. Percy bowed with an air of dignity 
and cheerfulness which seemed to say 
- — ^'* My fortune is ypur*s — but I am 

still myself." Some of the spectators 

clapped their hands^ and some wept. 
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Mr. Percy seemed to have prepared 
his mind for eveiy circumstance of his 
departure^ atid to be perfectly composed^ 
or at least master of his feelings — But a 
small incident> for which he had been 
unprepared^ suddenly moved him almost 
to tears. As they crossed the bridge^ 
which was at the farthest end ot the vil- 
lagCi they beard the * muffled bells of 
the church toll as if for a public cala^ 
loaity. Instantly recollecting the resent- 
ment to which these poor people were 
exposing tbemsdveft by this mark of 
their affection and regret>^ Mr. Percy 
went by a short path to the charch as 
quickly as possible^ and had the bells 
unmuiHed. 

* On Mr. Morris's departure froaiPiercefield the 
same circumstance happened^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Mr. P£RCy fortunately possessed, inde* 
pendently. of the Percy estate, a* farm 
ivorth about seven ov eight hundred a 
year, which he had purchased with part 
of his wife's fortune ; on which he had 
built a Lodge, that he had intended for 
the future residence of one of bis sons. 
The ffills was the name of this Lodge, to 
which all the family now retired. Though 
it was in the same county with Percy- 
Hall, Clermont-Park, Falconer- Court, 
Hungerford-Castle, and within reach of 
several other gentlemen's seats^ yet from 
it's being in a billy part of the country, 
through which no regular road had been 
made, it was little frequented, and gave 
the idea not only of complete retirement, 
but of remoteness. Though a lonely si* 
tuation, it wm, however, a beautiful one. 
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The house stood on the brow of a IiiII> 
and looked into a deep glen^ through the 
steep descent of which ran a clear and 
copious rivulet rolling over a, stony bed ^ 
the rocks were covered with mountain 

flowers> and wild shrubs But no* 

thing is more tiresome :thaa apictaircin 
prose. We shall> therefore, heg our read- 
ers to recal to their imagination some^of 
the ^iews they may have seen in Wale^i 
and they will probably have a better idea 
of this place> thin any that: we could give 
by the most laboreddescription/ amplified 
witlL all the epithets la the English Ian? 
guage., 

The house at the Hills, though finish* 
ed, was yet but scantily furnished,.and was 
so small, that it couldhardly- hold the ia-. 
mily, who were now obliged -tatake re-i 
fuge in it. However, they were , well 
disposed; to accommodate eaohjother.j 
they, had.habits of order, aodhadiso little 
accustomed themselves to.be waited upon; 
that this sudden change in Ihdln fortune 
and w^y of life did^notcappear tewble^as 
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il would to many in the same rank. Un- 
doubtedly they felt the loss of real con- 
veniences, but they were not tormented 
with ideal wants^ or with the pangs of 
mortified vanity.' Evils they had to bear, 
but they were not the niost dreadful of 
all evils, — those of the imagination. 
They felt themselves sustained in adveN 
sity,' not by the obstinacy of pride, or 
the evanescent spirit of romance, but 'by 
the' permanent power of true philosophy 
and religion. 

Mr.' Percy, to whom his whole family 
looked for counsel and support, now 
showed all the energy and decision of his 
character. What he knew must be done 
sboner or later he did decidedly at first. 
The ^superfluitiesi to which his family 
had been accustomed,^ were instantly 
slbandoned. The great torment of de- 
cayed gentry is the reniembrance of their 
former station, and a weak desire still to 
appear what their fortune no longer allows 
them to be.- This folly Mr. Percy had 
not* to combat in his family,' where all 
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were eager to resign even more of their 
own comforts than the occasion re- 
quired^ and where all were anxious to ex- 
ert themselves to x^ontribute to the good 
of the whole> without considering any 
thing they were able to do for this pur- 
pose as a degradation. It was the object 
now for the family who were at home^ to 
live as frugally as possible, that they 
might save as much of their small income 
as they could, to assist and forward the 
sons in their professions. 

The eldest .son, Godfrey, could not yet 
have heard of the change in his father's 
fortune^ and in his own expectations^ 
but from a passage in his last letter, it was 
evident that he had some idea of the pos- 
sibility of such a reverse^ and that he was 
preparing himself to live with economy. 
From Alfred and Erasmus Mr. Percy 
had at this trying time the satisfaction of 
receiving at once the kindest and the 
most manly letters, containing strong 
expressions of gratitude to their father, 
for having given them such an education 
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as would enable them, notwithstanding 
the loss of hereditary fortune^ to become 
independent and respectable. What 
would have been the difference of their 
fate, and of their feelings, had they been 
suffered to grow up into mere idle loung- 
ing gentlemen; or foqr-in-faand coach- 
men 1 — In different words^ but with the 
same spirit, both brothers declared that, 
this change in the circumstances of their 
family did not depress their minds, but,, 
on the contrary, gave them new and 
powerful motives for exertion. It seemed 
to be the .first wish of their souls, to fulfil 
the fond hopes and predictions of their 
father, and to make some return for the 
care their parents had taken of their edu- 
cation. 

They were determined, that np honor-, 
able opportunity of distinguishing, or ad* 
vancing themselves, should pass unim», 
proved 5 and they looked forward withi. 
confident hope to the time when their 
perseverance should be rewarded, and 
when instead oi being an expense to. 
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their father, they might share with their 
family the profits of law and medi- 
cine. 

Their father, pleased by the sanguine 
hopes and ardent spirit expressed in these 
letters, had too much experience to sym- 
pathize entirely in this enthusiasm. He 
was sensible, that a considerable time must 
elapse before they could make any thing 
hy law or medicine. They were as yet 
only in the outset of their professions, the 
difficult beginning, when men must toil 
often without reward^ be subject to 
crosses ahd losses, and rebukes and re- 
buffs, when their rivals push them back, 
and when they want the assistance of 
friends to help thdm for\^ard, whilst with 
scarcely the means to live they must ap- 
pear like gentlemen. 

Beside the faithful steward, two ser- 
vants, who were much attached to the fa- 
mily, accompahied them to their retire- 
ment. One was Mrs. Harte, who had 
lived with Mrs. Perfey above thirty years ; 
and who, from being a hc^usekeeper With 
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handsome wa^fs abd plenary pow^ over 
a numerous household at Percy-HaJJ, now . 
served with increaeed zeai at the Hills, 
doing^ a great part of the work of the 
house herself, with the assistance only of 
a stout country girl newly hired, whose 
awkwardness and ignorance, or, as Mrs» ^ 
Harte expressed it, whose comical ways^ 
she bore with a pkti^noe that cost her 
more than all the rest. The other ser- 
vant, who followed the altered fortunes of 
the Percy family, was a young ma«i of 
the name of Johnson, whom Mr. Percy 
had bred up from a boy, ami who was so 
creditable a servant that he could readi- 
ly have obtained a place with high 
wag^sinany opulent family, either in the 
country, or in London ; but he chose to 
abide by his master,. who could now only 
afford to give^ him vei^y little. Indeed 
Mr. Percy would not have kept any male 
servant in his present circuo^stances, but 
out of regard for this young man, who 
seemed miserable at the thoughts of leav- 
ing him, and who undertook to make 
VOL. I. p 
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himiielf useful in the farm, as well as ia 
the house. 

Very .different was Johnson from the 
present race of Jine town servants, who 
follow with no unequal steps the follies 
and vices of thdr betters ; and who, by 
their insolence and extravagance, become 
tl]e just torments of theirmasters. — Very 
different was Johnson from some country 
servants, who with gross selfishness look 
solely to their own eating and drinking, 
and whose only thought is how to swal* 
low as much, and do as little as possible. 
Those, who have been acquainted only 
with serf ants of this description, will deem 
the account of Johnson and Mrs. Harte 
to be romantic and incredible j but it is 
to, be hoped that there are some, who 
have had happier experience, and who 
can testify that servants, who have been 
brought up in well regulated families, 
%vho have never been exposed to the ex- 
ample of profligacy, or to temptations to 
extravagance, and who have been treat- 
ed with judicious kindness, are qapable of 
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the attachment, fidelitjr, and disinterest- 
ed gratitude, which is here recorded. 

Beside the assistance that he received 
from these servants in settling his family' 
comfortably in their new and much con- 
fined habitation, Mr. Percy's own skill as 
a workman proved of signal service. It 
had always been his opinion^ that a coun- 
try gentleman ought to understand the 
principles of mechanics and architecture, 
that he might at least be capable of di- 
recting the workmen he employs. 

In the remote part of the country 
where he now resided, no tolerable work- 
men were to be had, and in a thousand 
little inslatices, which make no figure in 
history, but which produce great effect 
in the daily comforts of a house, Mr. 
Percy's family felt the advantage of his 
mechanical knowledge. 

As soon as he had settled his home^ 
Mr. Percy looked abroad to a tract of 
improvable ground, on which he might 

employ his agricultural skill. Adam 

Smith says that many gentlemen, parti- 
P2 
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cularly those who have retired from trade, 
are apt to injure themselves by sanguine 
speculations in agriculture. But those 
who have lived on their own estates, and 
who have been in the habit of attending 
to country business^ are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the details of practice, to 
guard against the fallacies of theory. 
Smith further observes, that the rich 
usually lose by carrying on improve- 
ments, because they trust to stewards,, 
agents, and factors of various denomina- 
tions, by whom they are cheated. But 
this is not an inevitable evil, neither is it 
essential to their condition j they may see 
with their own eyes, and, better still, they 
may attach to them persons, who will 
not be merely eye-servants. — ^Even when . 
he labored under the disadvantage of be-, 
ing rich, Mr. Percy contrived to do this, 
and he seemed likely to reap the benefit 
of his prudence now that he had become, 
poor. He had reason to rejoice in having 
really led the life of a country gentleman- 
He understood the business of an agri- 
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Cttlturistj and he was ably assisted in all 
the details of farming and management 
by ^hose servants^ whofn he had attached 
•to him whilst he was opulent. Never in 
-the most prosperous days did the old 
steward seem so fully interested in his 
master's alTairs^ so punctual and active in 
executing his commands^ and^ above all, 
so respectful in his manner to his master, 
«s now in his falling fortunes, 

tt would be uninteresting to readers 
^'ho are not farmers, to enter into a de- 
tail of Mr. Percy's probable improvc- 
ifnents. It is enough to say, that his 
hopes were founded upon experience, 
and upon calculations, and that be was 
a man capable of calculating. He had 
t)eeri long in the habit of keeping accu- 
rate accounts, not such as gentlemen 
display when they are pleased to prove 
that their farm produces more than ever 
farm produced before. Mr. Percy*s 
exact accounts, and his habits of re- 
gularity, were really of use to him, both 
as they regarded the past and the future. 
PS 
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All the tradesmen with whom he had 
dealt were, notwithstanding his change of 
fortune, ready to . trust him ; and those 
i¥bo were strangers, and whom he had 
now occasion to employ, finding them- 
selves regularly paid, soon acquired con- 
fidence in his punctuality. So that far 
from being terrified at having so little^ he 
felt surprised at having stilt so much mo- 
ney at his command. — The enjoyment of 
high credit must surely give more plea-< 
surable feelings than the mere possession 
of wealth. 

Often, during the first year after he 
had been deprived of the Percy estate, 
Mr. Percy declared, that, as to himself, 
he had actually lost nothing ; for he had 
never been expensive or luxurious; his 
personal enjoyments were nearly the 
$ame, and his active pursuits were not ve- 
ry different from what they had always 
been. He had, it is true, less time than 
he wished to give to literature, or to in- 
dulge in the company and conversation 
of his wife and daughters -, but even the 
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pain of this privalicyn ^\^9 compensated 
by the pleasure he felt in observing the 
• excellencies in their characters, which ad- 
. versity developed-, ^How-much tern- 
pet and strength of mind are neces^aryj^ 
to enable women 4o ^support the loss of 
wealth and station ! — ^A man who has re-> 
eeived a liberal education may maintam 
himself with honor by the exertion of his 
abilities in respectable professions, and 
in a variety of. employments, which' ate 
allowed to be gentlemanlike. In doing 
this be cpntinnes to be on a footing with 
his equals in birth; his personal. merit 
and mental qualifications ensure him ad- 
mission in^o the first societies; but a wo- 
man, by the caprice, the cruelty of cus- 
tom, is. degraded by the very industry 
which sbould obtain respect ; and, if uo^ 
married, she loses the prospect of being 
suitably established in life.\ Mr. Ber<iy, 
aware of these circumstances, now look- 
ed upon his daughters with peculiar ten- 
derness^ as;he^aw them bear their change 

of fortune cheerfully; ^It has by some 

P4 
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persona jbeen thought, that woineQ who 
h^ve h^&k suffered to acquire literary 
. tastes, wbMe uod^staiKliogs 4iave been 
. cnltivitted aod refined, are «pt to did^ata, 
w to beoomue unfit hr the usefelioikiiitias 
af dofenestic dttties. In the education of 
her daughters Mrs. Peney had guarded 
against this danger, whilst at the same 
tone she had encouraged tbetti to culti- 
fate a taste for litecatare, wlw^h adds so 
mtiflh in all oandttions.of tife to the ca- 
pacity for happiness* Her objesct bad not 
been to make thein merely acoomplich- 
ed and showy, sbe had endeavored 
to render them amiabte and useful, and 
she now experienced the happy effects o£ 
faer ;pnidence. Instead of seeing her 
daughters sighing for pleasures that were 
-out of their teaqh, sfae ifeand them con- 
.tented, atotiye, and asefiil, in their hum- 
ble home. At first they had felt it some- 
what irksome, in their change of circum- 
stances; to be forced' to spend a coninder- 
able portion of their time in prq^iara- 
4»ons for l;he mere business of living, but 
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they perceived, that this constnint gave a 
Jbigher reliah to their favorite employ* 
xnents, and a new spring to their minds. 
After the domestic business of the day was 
done, they enjoyed, with fresh delight, the 
pleasures of which it is not in the power 
of fortune to deprive us. 

Soou after the Percy family were set- 
tied at the Hills, they were surprised by 
a visit from Commissioner Falconer— ^4r»r» 
pri£f£{^— because V though they knew that 
he had a certain degree of common* 
place friendship for them as relations, yet 
they were aware, that his regard was not 
independent of fortune, and they had 
never supposed, that .he would come to 
seek them in their retirement. After some 
general expressions of condolence on their 
losses^ their change of situation, and the 
inconveniences to which a large family, 
bred up, as they had been, in affluence, 
must suffer in their present abode, he 
went out to walk with Mr. Percy, and 
he then began to talk over his own fami- 
ly affairs. With polite acknowledgment 
P5 ' 
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to Mr. Percy of the advantage he had de- 
rived from his introduction to Lord Old- 
borough, and with modestly implied com- 
pliments to his own address in turning 
that introduction to the best possible. ac- 
count, Mr. Falconer led to the subject on 
which he wanted to dilate. 

•^ You see, my dear Mr. Percy," said 
he, " without vanity I may now venture 
to say, my plans for advancing my fami- 
ly have all succeeded ; my sons have 
risen in the world, or rather have been 
pushed up beyond my most sanguine 
hopes." 

" I give you joy with all my heart/* 
—said Mr. Percy. 

** But my good Sir, listen to me ; your 
sons might have been in as advantageous 
situations, if you had not been too proud 
to profit by the evidently favorable dis- 
positions, which Lord Oldborough show- 
ed towards you and your*s." 

" Too proud 1 no, my friend, I assure 
you, pride never influenced my conduct^ 
I acted from principle." 
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'^ So you we pleased to call it.-^But 
we will not go back to the. past— no 
man likes to acknowledge he has been 
wrong. — Let us, if you pljea^e, look to 
the future. You know that you ar^ now 
in a different situation from what yaii 
were formerly, when you could, afford tp 
follow your principles, or your syftems. 
Now, my dear Sir, give me leave to tell 
you, that it is your duty, absolutely yo^r 
duty, to make use of your interest for your 
sons; There is i:iot a man in Engls^ncf, 
who, if he chose it, might secure for bis 
sons a better patron than you could." . r 

« I trust," replied Mr. Percy, '' that 
I have secured for my sons what js 
better than a good patron, — a good edu- 
cation." 

" Both are best," said Mr. Falconer. 
" Proud as you are, cousin Percy, you 
must allow this, when you look round 
and see who rises, and how. — And now 
we ,are by ourselves jet me ask you 
frankly, and seriously^ why do you ob- 
ject to patronage?" 

p6 
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* *^ Fmnkly and seriously theii> because 
I itetest and despise the Mrhole system af 
patrondkge.*^ 

'* That's very strong j'- «aid Mr. Fal- 
cone?.' '* And I am glad for your sake, 
«tnd for the sake of your family, tliat 
nobody heard it, Htfl «iyseJ€" 

*« If the whole world heard me," pur- 
sued Mr. I^erey, ** I should say just the 
«anie — Strong-^v^ry strong I — I am glad 
<tf ijt-^or — ^(Excuse me,— ^you we my 
relation, and we are on terms of famili- 
atity) the delicate, guarded, qualifying, 
trimming, mincing, pouncet^box, gen- 
taeman-usher naode of speaking iriith, 
makes no sort of impression. Truth 
"thould always be strong,— speaking, or 
acting." 

"Well? well! I beg yoiir pardon ; as 
strong let it be as you please, otily let it 
be cool, and then we cannot foil to un- 
derstand one another. I thii* you were 
going to explain to me i^hy you detest 
and d^pise what you c^B the system of 
patronage.*' ^* 



** Beeavise, I beliere «t to be nriooufi 
to mj country. Whenever the honors of 
professionsr^ civil, military, or ^colesias^ 
^ical, are bestowed bj fa^or, not earned 
bj merit; whenever the places of trust 
and dignitjrin ^is^ate are to be gained hf 
intrigue and solicitation, tbeve is an end 
-of generous emulation, and oonisequentfy 
of exertion. Talents and integrity, in 
losing their reward of glory, lose their 
Vigonr, and often the^ very esnstence. 
If the affairs of this nation 'were gnidied, 
and if her battles werefoi^^ht by theoor^ 
rupt, imbecile creaturesof patronage, how 
would they be guided ? — how fought ? — 
Wo be to tbe country, i?hat trusts to 
•snch rulers and such defenders^! Wo 
has been to every country, that basso 
trusted ! — May such never be the fate of 
England !*-^And that it never may, let 
every honest independent Englishman «et 
his face, his hand, bis beart against this 
base, this tuinolis system ! — I will for 
•one." — 

" For one!— alas }*• iaid Mr. Falee- 
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ner, with a sigh meant to be heard^ and 

a smile not intended to be seen. 

<^ What can one do in such a desperate 
case? — ^I am afraid certain things will 
go on in the world fpr ever^ whether we 
profit by them or not. — ^And if I grant 
that patronage is sometimes a public 
evil, you must allow that it is often a 
private benefit.*' 

" I doubt even that/' said Mr. Percy, 
/< for those young men, who are brought 
up to exp^t patronage in any profes* 
sion .... But," said Mr. Percy, check- 
ing himself, — ^^ I forget who I am speak- 
ing. to; I don't wish to say any thing 
that can hurt your feelings, especially, 
when you are so kind to come to see me 
in adversity, and when you show so 
.much interest in my affairs." 

^' Oh ! pray go on, go on," said the 
jCommissioner, smiling, '^ you will not 
hurt me, I assure you; consider I am 
too firm in the success, of wy system, to 
be easily offended on that point.-:— Go on 
^--Those young men who are brought 
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up to expect patronage in any profes* 



sion**- 



*^ Are apt to depend upon it too 
much/' continued Mr, Percy, " and 
.consequently neglect to acquire know- 
ledge. They know, that things will be 
passed, over for them, and they think that 
they need not be assiduous, because they 
are secure of being provided for, inde* 
pendently of their own exertions ^ and if 
they have a turn for extravagance, they 
may indulge it, because a place will set 
all to rights." 

'* And if they are provided for, and if 
they do get good places, are not they 
well enough off?" said Mr. Falconer — 
*' I'll answer for it, your sons would 
think so?" 

Mr. Percy, with a look of proud hu- 
mility, replied, ^* I am inclined to be« 
lieve, that my sons would not think 
themselves zoell offy unless they were dis- 
tinguished by their own merit." 

" To be sure," — said Mr. Falconer, 
correcting himself—** of course I mean 
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that too i but a yaiing man can duerer 
distinguish himself^ you know, «o well 
06 ^hen bis mierit ie raised to a conspi- 
cuous situation. — ^* 

<< Or disgrace himself so effectually, 
as when be is raised to a situation for 
which he is unprepared and nnfit." 

Tlie Commissioner's brow clouded— 
«ome unpleasant reflection ^w apprehem- 
mon seemed to cross his mind. — Mr. 
Percy had no intention of raising any ; 
he meant no allusion to the Commis- 
sioner's sons — he hastened to turn what 
he had said more decidedly upon iiis 
0wn. 

•* I haw chosen for my sons, or rather 
they have chosen for themselves," con- 
tinued he, — " professions which are in- 
dependenit of influence, and in which it 
could be of little use to them. Patrons 
can be of little advantage t® a lawyer or 
aphysician.~-No judge, no attorney, can 
push a lawyer up, beyond a certain 
point~he may rise like a rocket^ but he 
willfaH like the stick, if he be not sup- 



ported :hy hiB oirn. tsberenifc powers.*^ 
Where property or life is' at stake, men 
.itill not coDBfdiment, or even be influ- 
enced by great reconnneodattODs^-^they 
will conaidt the best lawyer, and the 
beat physician, whoever he may be. — 
I have eodesrored to give my Alfred 
and Erasmus sudi an education, as shdil 
enable them honestly to^work their own 
way toeHEimetioe.'' 

^^ A friend's hdpmg hafnd is no bad 
thing/' jaid Mr.. Falconer, ^' in that hard 
and slippery ascent/' 

" As nuiny friends, as many helping 
hands in a £iir way, as you please," said 
Mr. Percy — " I by no means wonld in- 
culcate the antisocial, absurd, impos- 
sible doctrine, that young men, or any 
m^n, can, or ought to be independent of 
the world. Let my sons make friends 
for themselves, and enjoy the advantage 
of mine. I object only to their becoming 
dependant, wasting the best years ef their 
lives in a miserable, debasing seo^vitude 
.to patrons^^to paHrons, who at last may 
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perhaps capriciously desert them at their 
utmost need/' 

. Again, without designing it, Mr. 
Percy wakened unpleasant recollections 
in the mind of the Commissioner. 

"Ah I there you touch a tender string 
with me" — ^said Mr. Falconer, sighing. 
*' I have known something of that in my 

life. Lord N and Mr- G did 

indeed use me shamefully ill, — ^But 1 was 
young then, and did not choose my friends 
well. I know more of the world now, 
and have done better for my sons — and 
shall do better, I. trust, for myself. — la 
the mean time, my dear Mr. Percy, let 
us think of your afTairs.-r— Such a. man as 
you should not be lost here on a farm 
amongst turnips and carrots. — So Lord 
Oldborough says, and thinks — and, in 
short, to come to the point at once, I 
was not sounding you from idle curiosity 
respecting patronage, or from any imper- 
tinent desire to interfere with your con- 
cerns ; but I come, commissioned by 
Lord Oldborough, to make an oflFer, 
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which, I am persuaded, whatever theo- 
retical objections might occur/' said the 
Commissioner with a significant smile, — 
** Mr. Percy is too much a man of prac- 
tical sense to reject. Lord Oldhorough 
empowers me to say, that it is his wis;h 
to see his government supported and 
strengthened by men of Mr. Percy's 
talents and character; that he is per- 
suaded, that Mr. Percy would speak 
well in parliament ;• that if Mr. Percy 
will join us, his Lordship will bring him 
into parliament, and give him thus an 
opportunity of at once distinguishing 
himself, advancing his family, repairing 
the injustice of fortune, and serving bis 
country.'* 

Commissioi^er Falconer made this offer 
with much pomposity, with the air of a 
person sure that he is saying something 
infinitely flattering, and at the same time 
with a lurking smile on his countenance, 
at the idea of the ease and certainty with 
which this offer would induce Mr. Percy 
to recant all he had said against patrons 
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and patronage. — He was curious to hear 
how the philosopher would change his 
tOBO; but, to his surprise^ Mr. Percy 
did aot alter ft in the least. 

He returned his respectful and grate- 
ful acknowledgments to Lord Oldbo- 
fougb, but begged leave totally to decline 
the honor intended him ; he could not, 
he said, accept it consistently with his 
principles — He could not go into parlia- 
xnent with a view to advance himself, or 
to provide for his family. 

The Commissioner interrupted to qua-^ 
M/y, for he was afraid he had spoken too 
l>road]y, and observed that what he had 
said was <JUTte confidential. 

Mr. Percy understood it so, and as- 
sured him there was no danger that it 
should be repeated. — —The Commis- 
sioner was then in a state to listen again 
quietly. 

Mr. Percy said, that when he was 
rich, he had preferred domestic happi- 
ness to ambition, therefore he had never 
stood for the county to which he be- 
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longed ; that now he wasrpoor, he felt an 
additional reason for keeping out of par* 
liameot, that he might not pufc bkiufelf 
in a situation to be tempted-^A'situsition 
where he mustspend more than be eould 
afford, and could only pay his expenses 
by selling his conscience. — 

The Commissioner was silent with 
astonishment for some moments after 
Mr. Percy ceased speaking. — He had 
always thought his good cousin a singu- 
lar man, but he had never thought him 
a wrongheaded fool till this moment. — 
At first he was somewhat vexed, for Mr 
Percy's sake and Tor the sake of his sons, 
that he refused such an offer — ^for the 
Commissioner had some of the feelings 
of a relation — ^but more the habits of a 
politician, and these last, in a few mo- 
ments, reconciled him to what he thought 
the ruin of his cousin's prospects in life* 
Mr. Falconer considered, that if Mr. 
Percy were to go into parliament, to 
join their party, and to get near Lord 
Oldborough, he might become a dan- 
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gereus rival. He pressed the matter, 
therefore, no longer with urgency, but 
only just sufficient to enable him to re- 
port to Lord Oldborough, that he had 
executed his commission, but had found 
Mr, Percy impracticable. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



However sincere the general pity and 
esteem for the Percy family, they did 
not escape the common lot of mortality ; 
they had their share of blame, as well as 
of condolence, from their friends and ac- 
qiiaintance. Some discovered that all 
the misfortunes of the family might have 
been avoided, if they had listened to good 
advice— ^others were quite' clear that the 
lawsuit would have been decided in Mr. 
Percy's favor, if he had employed their 
solicitor or their barrister; or, in short, if 
every step of the suit had been directed 
differently. — 

Commissioner Falconer now joined 
the band of reproaching friends. He 
did not blame Mr. Percy, however, for 
the conduct of the lawsuit, for of that 
he confessed himself to be no judge, but 
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he thought he understood the right way 
of advancing a family in the worlds and 
on this subject Jie now took a higher 
tone than he Bad formerly felt himself 
entitled to assume. — Success gives such 
rights ! — especially over the unfortunate. 

^The Commissioner said londty in aif 

oompanies^ that be bad hoped hi& rela- 
tion, Mr. Percy, who certainly was a 
man of talents, and he ww coavinced 
well-dntentiened, would not have sbowh 
himself so obstinately attached to his 
peculiar opinions — e^peciaUy to his 
strange notions of indepjefnddne^, whi^ 
must djsgiist, idtimately, friends whom 
it was most the. interest of Me funily to 
p]e£^e-»-tbat be doubted not that the 
young men of tlie Verqy family bitterly 
regretted that tlieir father would net 
avail himself of the advantages of bi«c6n* 
nexions, of the favorable di^ositioDs, 
and^ to bjs knowledge, HiQst cotMescertd' 
ing offers that bad beaif metd^ to him 
— ~*offerswhich> tha Cotnttiissioner said, 
he must teirm really eopidesic^endiiig, when 
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he considered, that Mr. Percy had never 
paid the common court that was expect* 
cd by a minister.— Other circumstance8^ 
too, enhanced the favor.— Offence had 
undoubtedly been given by the ill-timed, 
injudicious interference, of Captain God* 
frey Percy about regimental business^ — 
5ome Major Gascoigne,— ^-yet^ notwith- 
standing this, a certain person, whose 
steadiness in his friendships the Com- 
missioner declared he could never suffi- 
cieiitly admire, had not, for the son^s 
errors, changed his favorable opinion or 
disposition towards the father. 

Mr. Falconer concluded^ with a sigh, 
** There are some men whom the best of 
friends cannot serve-^and such we can 
only leave to their fate.'* 

The Commissioner now considering 
Mr. Percy as[ a person so obstinately odd 
that it was unsafe for a rising man to have 
any thing more to do with him, it was 
agreed in the Falconer family> that it 
was necessary to let the Percj^s drop 
gently. Mrs^ Falconer and herdaughters 

VOL. I. Q 
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faa?iog always resided in Laiidta daring 
Ihe winter^ and at some watering* place 
in summer, knew scarody any thing- of 
tiie. female part of the Percy family. Mrs. 
JFalconer had occasionally met Mrs. 
Percy, bat the young ladies, who bad 
not yet been in town, she had never 
seen since they were children^ Mrs. 
Salcon^r now considered this as a pecu- 
Uarly fortunate circumstance, because 
she could not be blamed for cutting them, 
and should escape all the unpleasantness 
of breaking off an intimacy with re* 
lations. 

, The G>mn9issioner acceded to aU his 
lady's observations, and easily shook off 
Uiat attachment, which he bad professed 
for so many years, perhaps felt, for his 
good cousin P^cy-^perhaps felt, we say ; 
because we really believe, that he was 
attached to Mr. Percy while that gentle- 
man was in prosperity. There are per- 
sons who have an «lclusive sympathy 
with the prosperous. 
There was one, however^ who, in this 



respect, feft dtffereiitly from the test of 
the family. JSitckhorst Falconer, with a 
generous impulse of affeotton and gratt- 
tade, declared tbat he itouM not desert 
Mr. Percy or any of ; the family ih ad- 
versity; he could oerer forget how kind 
they had been to. hitn, w&en he wasJn 
dtstress. Buckhurst's reseiitment against 
Caroline for ber repeated refusals sud- 
ilenly subsided, his attachment revived 
iwith redoubted force. He protested, that 
lie loved her the better ibr having lost 
her fortune, miA be reiterated this pro- 
•testation more loudly, becanise bis father 
declared it was absurd and ridiculous* 
The son persisted, till the father, though 
not subject to make violent resolutions^ 
was wrought to such a pitch as to swear, 
that- if Buckhurst should be IboL enough 
4,0 think seriously of a giri who was now 
% beggar, he would absolutely refuse his 
consent to the match, and would never 
give his son a shilling. 

Buckhurst immediately wrote to Caro- 
lifie, a piassionate declaration of the coii» 
Q2 
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staticj and ardor of his attach ment, and 
entreated her permission to wait upon 
her immediately. 

*' Do not sacrifice me/' said Buck- 
hurst^ " to idle niceties. — Tliat I have 
many faults I am conscious, but none, I 
trust, for ' which you ought utterly to 
condemn me—^none but what you can 
cure. — I am ready to be every thing 
which you approve.— Give me but leave 
to hope.— There is no sacrifice I will not 
make to facilitate, to expedite our union. 
I have been ordained, one living I pos- 
sess, and that which Colonel Hauton has 
promised me will soon come into my 
possession. — Believe me I was decided 
to go into the church by my attach- 
ment^-^to my passion for you, every 
scruple, every consideration gave way. 
*— As to the. rest, I shall never be deter- 
red from following the dictates of my 
heart, by the opposition of ambitious 

parents, Caroline, do not sacrifice 

me to idle niceties — I know I have the 
misfortune not to please your brother 
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Alfred — to do bim justice^ he has fairly 
told me that he does not think me wor<- 
thy of his sister Caroline — I forgive him, 
I adihire him for the pride with which he 
pronounces the words> mi/ sister Caroline. 
B ut though she may easily find a 
more faultless character, she will never 
^nd a warmer hearty or one more truly — 
more ardently attached." 

There was something frank, warm, 
and generous in this letter, which pleased 
Bosamond> and which, she said, justified 
her good opinion of Buckhurst. — Indeed 
the great merit of being ardently attached 
to her sister Caroline was sufficient, in 
Rosamond's eyies, to covei: a multitude 
of sins; and the contrast between bis 
warmth at this moment, and the coldness 
of the rest of his family, struck her for- 
cibly. Rosamond thought that Alfred 
had been too severe in his judgment, and 
observed, that it was in vain to look 
with a lantern all over the world for a 
faultless character — a monster ! — It was 
quite sufficient, if a woman could find an 
QS 
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honest man«-«tbat sbe was sure Buck- 
hunt bad no faultB, but what love vroold 
core. 

*' But love bad' not cured him of any 
yel/' 9aid^ Caroline. 

" Try maitriage/^ said Rosamond, 
laagbing. 

Caroline shook ber head^ — ^-*' Con* 
sider at what expense (hat trial must be 
made."^ 

At the first reiiding of Buckhnrst^s let^ 
ter, Caroline had. been pleased with it} 
but on a second perusal; she was dissa- 
tisfied with the passage about his parente/ 
Aer^^ould she approve of his giving upl 
what h^ now ea^fed his scruples, to obtain 
a competence for the woman he profess*- 
ed to adore^ She knew that he bad 
been leading a dissipated liffe in town; 
that he must, therefore, be less fit than 
he formerly was, to make a good hus- 
band, and still less likely to make a re-^ 
spectable clergyman. He had ; some 
right feeling*, but no steady principle, 
as Caroline observed. She was gratelu^ 
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for the constancy of his attachment, and 
for the generosity he showed in his^ whote 
conduct towards het*, nor was she inseii* 
sible to the urgency with which Rosai^ 
mond pleaded in his fafor ; but she was 
firm in her own judgment; and hot* rcf- 
fasal, though expressed in the terms thut 
could best soften the paid it mu$t gi?«> 
was as decided as possible. 

Soon after her tetter had been sent, 
she and Rosamond had taken a longe^l* 
waUc, one evenings than usual, and 
eager in conversation, went on so far iti 
this wild unfrequented part of the coun^- 
try, that when they saw the sun setting, 
they began to fear they should not reach 
home before it was dark. They wished 
to find a shorter way hom6 than that by 
which they went, and they looked about 
in hopes of seeing some labourer (sOm6 
swinked hedger) retu«*ning from his work^ 
or a cottage where they could meet with 
a guide.— <^But there was no person <^ 
house within sight. At last Caroline, 
who had climbed upon a high bank in 
Q4 
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the lane where they were walking, saw a 
smoke rising between some trees at a 
little distance; and toward this spot they 
jnade their way through another lane, 
the entrance to which had been stopped 
up with fiirze bushes. — ^They soon came 
within sight of a poor looking cottage, and 
^saw a young woman walking very slowly 
with a child in her arms. She was going 
towards the house, and did not perceive 
the young ladies till they were close to 
her. She turned suddenly when they 
spoke--* started. — looked frightened and 
confused ; the infant began to cry, and 
hushing it as well as she could, she answer- 
ed to their questions with a bewildered 
look, " I don't.know indeed — ^I can't tell 
— I don't know any thing, ladies — ask at 
the cottage, yonder.*' — Then she quick- 
ened her pace, and walked so fast to the 
house, that they could hardly keep up 
with her. She pushed open the hatch 
door, and called " Dorothy ! Dorothy, 
come out." — But no Dorothy answered. 
—The young woman seemed at a loss 
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what to do; and as she stood hesitating^ 
her face, which had at first appeared 
pale and emaciated^ flushed up to . her 
temples. -She looked very handsome, but 
in ill-health. 

^^ Be pleased, ladies" .... said she 
with diffidence, and trembling from head 
tofoot-=— '' Be pleased to sit down and 
rest, ladies* — One will be in directly, who 
knows the ways — I am a stranger in these 
parts." . . . 

As soon as she had set the chairs, she 
was retiring to an inner room, but her 
child, who was pleased with Caroline's 
face as she smiled and nodded at him, 
stretched out his little hands towards her. 

" Oh ! let my sister give him a kiss," 
said Hosamond. — ^The mother stopped, 
yet appeared unwilling. The child 
patted Caroline's cheek, played with her 
hair, and laughed aloud.— ^Caroline of 
jfered to take the child in her arms, but 
the mother held him fast, and escaped 
into the inner room, where they heard 
her sobbing violently.— -^^Caroline and 
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Rosamond looked at one another in si- 
lence, and left tiie cottage by tacit con^ 
sent, sorry that they bad given pain, anA 
feeling that they had n6 right to. intrude 
farther. — " We can go home the same 
way that we came," sietid Caroline^ ^< and 
that is better than to trouble any body." 

^ Certainly," said Rosamond : *^yet 
I should like to know something more 
about this poor woman if I could, ^ith^' 
out .... If we happened to meet Doro-- 
thy, whoever slie is." 

At this instant they saw ant old wor^ 
man coiiie from a copse near the dot-^ 
tage, Mrith a bundle of sticks on hei^ 
back, and a tin can in her hand. ' This- 
was Dorothy ; she saved thfeni all the 
trouble and delicacy of asking questions^ 
for there was not a more communicative 
creature breathing, nor a' belter hatured. 
She in the first place threw down her 
faggots, and oflRered her service to guide 
the young ladies home ; she guessed they 
belonged to the family that was' newly 
come to settle at the Hills, which shd 
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described^ though she couM not tell the 
name. — She would. not be denied the 
pleasure of showing them the shortest 
and safest waj, and the oxAy way by 
which they could get home before.it wa« 
night-fall. So they accepted her kind 
ofier^ and ishe trudged on^ talking as she 
went. 

" It is a weary thing, ladies^ to live 
in this lone place, where* one does not 
see a soul to speak to from one month's 
end to another — especially to me that 
has lived afore now in my younger day» 
in London. But it's as God pleases I—* 
and I wish none had greater troubles in 

this world than I You were up at 

the house, ladies?* There within at my 
little place — Ay -^ then you saw the 
greatest and the only great trouble I 
have, or 'ever had in this life.-^^—— Did 
not you, ladies, see the young woman 
with the child in her arrns ? — But -may 
be you did not mind Kate, and sheh no-* 
thing now to look at, quite faded ancl 
q6 ' 
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gone; though she's only one month past 
nineteen years of age.— -*! am sure I 
ought to know^ for I was at her chris- 
tening, and nursed her mother. — She's 
of very good parentage^ that is, of a 
farmer's family, that has, as well as his 
neigh^urs, — that lives a great way off, 
quite on the other side of the country. — 
And not a year, at least not a year and 
a half ago, I remember Kate Robinson 
dancing on the green at Squire Burton's 
there with the rest of the girls of the vil- 
lage, and without compare the prettiest 
and freshest, and most blithsome and in-* 
iiocent of them all. Ay, she was in- 
nocent then, none ever more so, and she 
had no care, but all looking kind upon 
her in this world,^ and fond parents tak- 
ing ..prideHitt ller — and now look at her 
what she is l^^Cast off by all, shamed, 
and forgotten, and broken-hearted, and 
lost as moch as if she was in her grave. 
—And better she was in her grave than 
as she is. — '^ 
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The old woman now really felt so 
much, that she stopped speakings and 
she was silent for. several minutes. 

'* Ah ! dear ladies/' said she^looking 
up at Rosamond and Caroline^ '' I see 
you have kind hearts within 3'ou^ and I 
thank you for pitying poor Kate/' 

" I wish we could do any thing to 
serve her/' said Caroline. 

"Ah! Miss, that I am afraid you 
can't, that's what I am afraid none can 
now." ■ ■ ■ The good woman paused and 
looked^ as if she expected to be ques- 
tioned. — 'Caroline was silent, and the old 
woman looked disappointed.-—* 

** We do not like to question you/^ 
said Rosamond^ ** lest we should ask 
what you might not like to answer, or 
..... what the young woman would be 
sorry that you should answer.'* 

" Why, Miss, that's very considerate 
in you, and only that I know it would 
be for her benefit,, I am sure I would 
not have said a word — but here I have 
so very little to give her, and that little 
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M coarse fare to what she been used^ to^ 
both when she was at serviee^ and when 
she was with her own people^ that I be 
afraid, weak as she be grown now, she 
won't do. And though I havo been a 
good nurse in my day, I think she wanti$ 
now a bit better doctor than I be — and 
then if she could «ee the mini^ster, to 
take the weight off' her heart, to make 
her not fret so, to bid her look up above 
for comfort, and to raise her with the 
hope and trust, that God wiR have more 
mercy upon her than her father and mo- 
ther do have and to make her^— «• 

hardest of all ! — forget him that has for- 
saken her and her little one, and been 
so cruel .... Oh ! ladies, to do all that, 
needs a person that can speak to her. 
better, and with more authority than I 
can.'* 

The poor- woman stopped again for 
some minutes, and then recollecting that 
she had not told what she had intended 
to tell, she said: 

** I suppose, ladies, you guess now 
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liOMT it bey and I. oaght to beg pardon* 
for speaking of such a things or sach a 
eae a3 • , . as po6r Kate is now, to you^ 
yoiing laidies . . . but though she is fallen 
so low> and an outcast, she is not hard^ 
en^ . . • and if >it had been so that it 
had pleased Heaven th^ she had been a 
wife to one in her ofwn condition . . . Oh ! 
what a wife, and what a mother there 
was lost in her ! — ^The man that wrongec 
b?r has a deal to answar for-^but he ha 
p^ >thought of that, nor care for her, e 
his child — but . is a fine man abou 
Lon'pn, they say, driving about wit 
Colonels^ and Lords, and dancing wit 
Ladies ... Oh! if they saw Kate, oi 
would guess they would ' not think 
much of bim . ; . but yet, may be they 
think more . . . there^s no saying how t 
quality ladies judge on these matte 
— But this I know, that though he v 
very free of his money, and^^generous 
KaAe at the first, and even for so 
months after he quit the country, ti 
suppose he forgot her, yet he has 
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sent her a guinea for self or child these 
four months, nor a line of a letter of anj 
kind, which she pined for more, and we 
kept thinking the letters she did write, 
did not get to him by the post, so we 
sent one by a grandson of my own, that 
we knowed would put the letter safe into 
his hands, and did, just as the young 
gentleman was, as my grandson told me, 
coming out of a fine house in Lon'on, 
and going, with a long whip in his hand,, 
to get upon the coach-boK of a coach, 
with four horses too , « . and he looks at 
the letter, and puts it in his pocket, and 
calls to my boy — ^ No answer now, my 
good friend — but I'll write by post to 
her/ Those were the very words, and 
then that Colonel that was with him,, 
laughing and making game like, went to 
snatch the letter out of the pocket, say- 
ing, * Show us that love-letter. Buck- 

burst/ Lord forgive me ! What 

have I done now !" — said the old wo- 
man, stopping short, struck by the sod* 
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den change in the countenance i 
her auditors. — 

" Mr. Buckhurst Falconer is i 
.tion of our's/* — said Rosamond^ ** a 
are shocked !" • . . 

" Dear ladies,, how could I thinl 
knew. him even," — ^interrupted the 
woman. " I beg your pardon, 1 
says he's not so cruel as he seems, 
that if he was here this minute, he'd 
as kind and generous to her as ever . 
It's all forgetfulness just, and giddinc 
she says ... or may be, as to the m 
ney, that he has not it to spare.^- 

" To spare!" — ^repeated Caroline, ii 
dignantly. — 

" Lord love her! what a color shi 
has now-— and what a spirit spoke there i 
— But, ladies, I'd be sorry to hurt the 
young gentleman, for Kate would be 
angry at me for that worse than at any 
thing . . • And as to all that has hap* 
pened, you know it's nothing extraordi* 
»ary, feut what happens ^yery day, by 
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tU accounts^ and young gentlemen^ suck 
as be be, thinks nothing of it • « • and the 
great .ladies> I know, by what I noticed, 
wben I was in sarvice once in Lon'on, 
myself, the great ladies thinks the better 
of them for such things." 

'' I am not a great lady»" said Caro- 
line, 

" Nor I^ thank Gad I" said Rosa- 
mond. 

. •«— " Wdh for certain^ if you are not 
great, your're good ladies,^ said the old 
woman.-^ — > 

As they were now within sight of 
their own house^ they thanked and dis- 
missed their loquacious, but kind-hearted 
guide, patting into her hand some money 
for poor Kate^ Caroline promising to 
make further inquiries — Rosamond, with- 
out restriction, promising all manner of 
assistance pecuniary, medical, and, spi- 
ritual. 

The res9lt of the inquiries that were 
made confirmed th^ truth of all that old 
Dorothy had related, and brought to 
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light Other circumstances relative to 
seduction and desertion of this poor ] 
wliiich so shocked Rosamond, thai 
prorportion to her former prepossesi 
in Buckhurst's fsltvor was now. her 
horrence s and as if to repair the im| 
dejice with which she had fbroierly v 
her influence over her sister's mind 
hia favor, she now weat as far on 
opposite side, abjuring him, with, 
strongest expnessjons of indignation, ; 
wishing that Caroline's last letter ! 
not gone to Quckhurst, that she mi 
have given her refusal on this spe 
aecoont) in the .most severe and inc 
nant terms the. English language co 
supply. 

Mrs, Percy, however, on thecontrs 
rejoiced that Caroline's letter had b 
sent, before they knew auy thing of 
affair. , 

*^ But, Ma'c^nji," cried Rosamond 
*« surely it would have been right 
Caroline to have gvvea this reason 
her refusal^ and to have declared, t 
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this had proved to her beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt, that her former objec- 
tions to Mr. Buckhurst Falconer's prin- 
ciples were too well founded — and it 
would have become Caroline to have 
written with strong indignation. — I am 
persuaded/' continued Rosamond, *^that 
if women wotiJd reprobate youiig men 
for such instances of profligacy and cru- 
elty, instead of suffering such conduct 
to go under the fine plausible general 
names of gallantry and mildness, it would 
make a greater impression, than all the 
sermons that could be preached. — And 
Caroline, who has beauty and eloquence, 
can do this with effect. — I remember 
Godfrey once said, that the peculiar 
characteristic of Caroline, that in which 
she differed most from the common herd 
of young ladies, is in her power of feel- 
ing and expressing virtuous indignation. 
I am sure that Godfrey, partial as he is 
to Mr. Buckhurst Falconer, would think 
that Caroline ought, on such an occa- 
sion, to set an example of that proper 



I 
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Bpirit, ivhich^ superior to the fear of rid 
cule and fashion> dares to speak the i; 
dignation it feels." 

" Very well spoken^ and better fe 

my dear daughter^" said Mrs. Percy .- 

*^ And Heaven forbid I should lower t 

tone of your mind, or the honest indi 

nation you feel against vice. — But, E 

samond/my dear, let usbe just.-^Imi 

do even those^ whom Godfrey calls t 

common herd of young ladies, the ji 

tice to believe, that there are ma 

among them, who have good feeli 

enough to be angry, very angry w: 

a lover upon such an occasion— Vin% 

enough to write him a most indigna 

and, perhaps, very eloquent letter. — Y 

may recollect more than one heroine 

a novel, who discards a lover upon si 

a discovery as was made by you ] 

night. It is a common novel incide 

and, of course> from novels^ every yoi 

lady, even who might not have/?// wi 

out a precedent, knows how she ouj 

to express herself in such circumstanc 
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But JOB willobserre, mj deaiv that both 
in novels and in f^al life, yonng ladies 
generally like and ^courage men of 
feeling, in contradistinction to n^en of 
princifiie^aikd too often ihien of gallan- 
tly in prfeferenee to iteh of correct mo- 
rals. — In short, that sbch a character as 
that of Mr. Bttckhurst Falconer is just 
the kind of pel'son, with whoni many 
women would fall in love. — By suffering 
thh to be thought the taste of our sex, 
iadies encourage Kbertinism in general, 
fnore than they can possibly discourage 
it by the loudest display of indignation 
against particular instances.-N^If^ like 
your sister Caroline, young ladies would 
show, that they really do not prefer such 
men, it wosdd do essential service. And 
observe,' my dear Rosamond, this can be 
done by every ycning woman with per- 
fect delicacy: but I do not see how she 
can, with. propriety or good effect, do 
more. It is a subject ladies cannot well 
discuss; a subject upon which the man* 
»ers and (iustoms of the world are so 
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much At variance with reBgion abd mo-* 
rality, that entering upon the discussiMi 
would lead to greater difficulties than 
you are aware of. It is, therefore, best 
for our sex to show their disapprobation 
qf vice, and to prove their sense of virtue 
and religion by their conduct/ rather 
than to proclaim it to the world. Had 
Caroline in her letter expressed her in* 
dignation in the most severe terms that 
the English lang^iage could supply, she 
would only have exposed herself to the 
i^dicc^le of Mr. Buckhurst FaIconer*it 
fashionable companions, as a prating^ 
preaching prude, without doing the least 
good to him, or to any one living." 

Rosamond reluctantly acknowledged 
that " perhaps her mother was right. '^ 

** But, Caroline, how quietly you sit 
by, while we are talking of you and 
your lover,'* cried Rosamond i ** I do 
not know whether to be provoked with 
you, or to admire you.** 

♦* Admire me, pray," said Caroline, 
•* if you can.*' 
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*^ I do not believe you will ever be in 
love/* said Rosamond. — ^* I confess I 
should admire, or at least, love you 
better, if you:had more feeling/' — added 
Rosamond hastily. 

"By what do you judge that I want 
feeling?'.* said CJaroline, coloring deeply 
-^aod with a look and tone that ex- 
pressed her keen sense of injustice. 
*^ What proof have I ever given you of 
my \vant of feeling?" — 

" No proof, that I can recollect," said 
Rosamond, laughing, " no proof, but 
that you have n^ver been in love." 

**'And is it a crime never to have 
been in love ? or is it a proof I am in* 
capable of feeling, that I have never 
loved one who has proved himself ut- 
terly unworthy of my love — against 
whose conduct my sister cannot find 
words -sufficiently severe to express her 
indignation ?^ — Rosamond, if I had ever 
given him any encouragement, if I had 
loved him, what would have been my 
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misery at the momeHt you said those 
words ?'• 

. ^^ Ah ! my dear, but then: if you had 
been very miserable, I should have pitied 
yoitt so inucb, and loved yo« so heartily 
for being in love/^ sisiid Rosaniond^ stilt 
laughing^-~^ 

/ ^^ Oh! Ro$am0nd,'^ continued Caro- 
line, ivhose mind was now <ioo highly 
wrought for 'raillery — ^^ Is love to be 
trifled with ?-Hio, only by trifling minds, 
or by rash charaeters, by those whci do 
not oon^ive it's power, it's danger. Re* 
collect what we have j«st seen. — A 
young beautiful woman sinking into the 
grave with shame-^deserted by her pa- 
rents--^wishing her child unborn. — Do 
you remember her look of agony when 
we praised that child — the strongest 
charm of nature revej^sed-^-the strongest 
iies dissolved— and-~love brought her to 
thisl^-^he is onJy a poor servant girl. 
But the highest and the fairest, 
those of the most cultivated understand- 
VOL. I. R 
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jng», ofibeteadetest hearts, eannot love 
bring them down to the same level-to the 
tome &te ?~Aiid not only onr weak sex, 
iwt over the stronger set, and the strong- 
est of the strong, and the wisest of the 
wwe, what is, what has ever been the 
poweo thedeWnso/tbatpassion, which 

Arow a blot on the brightest glory, blast 
mamomentaUfeoffame.Ah':;;m^' 
be the power of that passion; which can 
^Piregenms in the dullest andthecold. 
es^ waken hetoism in the most timid of 
creatures «alt to the highest point, or to 
the lowest degrade our rt8ture-_the bit. 
terest curse, or the sweetest blessing 
Heaven bestows on us in this life 1,-Oh • 
sister, IS love to be trifled with »"^ 

«.^-^'T '^^'''^' ^"^ Ro^ond, for 
some, ns ants looked at her and a her 

mother m sUenoe, then exclaimed-- 

"All this from Ca«>linel_Are not 
you astonished, mother?" 

« No "said Mrs. Percy, *. j ^^ 
aware that this was in CaroJirfe'« mjnd." 
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' *! I was^ not*' s aid Rosamond, 

** She wha nev^r spoke of love !t-I little 
imagined that sfaelhon^ght of it.so hi^ly> 
so Jieribudy^V 

. /* Yes, I do: think of it seriouslyi 
highly may . Heaven grant !'^ cried Ca* 
xoline^ looking fervently upwards as she 
ispoke with an illq)pihated countoiance. 
^^ May . Heaven grant that love he a 
blessing and: not a curse to me 1— Hea* 
yen grant * that I may never, in any mo- 
ikient ! of selfish vanity, try to excite a 
pasfiibn .wfiich I .cannot jreturfl ! Heaven 
grant that-I never, may feel the passion 
of love, but for one, when; I shall entirely 
Mtieem, who shall be. worthy to fill my 
whole: soul!''. 

•! Mother 1" continued Caroline, turn- 
ing eagerly, and; seizing her mother's 
hand — " My guide, my guardian, when- 
ever ^ybu! see in me any, the slightest 
incUnatiota^ to coquetry, warn me ... . 
to you wish to save me fi'om that which 
Iisbould most dread, the reproaches ot 
a^y QWB cQiiScittnce • . - . • in the firsts 
R2 



the yery first iiMiUiiGe,^ reprove me^ mo- 
Ihfsr^ if yon dan • . « with wverity;*-.^*-^ 
.^iid you^ my siitori lay bosem frvind, 
do not use your influence to mtken, to 
0|ten n^ mind to love ; Imt if ^ver yon 
perceive me yidding my iieart to iftt 
^rst tenderness of Ae pamoO) watok 
<iver nM» if the otgeet'be not ei«ry wuff 
worthy of mey n^ equal, my snpM&or 
• . • • Ob ! as you would wish to anateb 
me from Ihe grave^ rouse me item, the 
delusion— -«tve ine from dtfai^ointmenty 
regret^ remoniei which 1 know that $ 
could not bear, and live/'<*««^-»- 

Her mother^ into whose arms she 
threw hefseU; pressed Caroliae dos^ to her 
hearty while Rosamond, to whom^he hal 
given her hand, beidat^fiutt and stood mo- 
tionless between surprise and j^rmpatby. 
^-^aroline, to whose visual mannem and 
disposition every thing theatricid or re* 
Qiantic wsesofumgn, seeaied, as soon 
as she recollected herself, to be ashamed 
of the excessive emotion and enthustasm 
she had shawn^ witbdnwsng her band 



£*om her sister^ shetunied ^way^ Aa4 
left the room* 

Her smother ahd sister both i?«iq^ned 
Client for a considerable time^ fully occu* 
pied with their awn thoughts andleel- 
iskgs. The moAber^s rev^^rie looked to the 
future pF06p«Qts of her daHgbtic&r ;r--coa<- 
fideAt in Caroline's cbaracter>,y^t uiH^en^ 
tain of her .&te»..she felt a .pleaskp^y^t 
|)Si;infttl solicitude* 

Rosain<9«id^s thox^hts turned rather to 
tbe past thaB to thfi future; jtie reooU^et- 
ed ^aad compared words and look^f yet 
lound insuperable diiEiculty in consieotiug 
alt she had ev^er before known or fancied 
of 4I^roIine» with what sbe had just se^n 
and heai4«<^RDSwaoiid did not fairly re- 
cover from her surprise, and from her 
look of perplexity^ during a fcdl lumr 
JJiat^Bhe remained absolutely iulenf^ por- 
ing iipon ^ screeu, upon wbicb she saw 
^nothing. 

1^ then went in searcb of Caroluie, 
in hopes'of renewing the conversation ; 
.bu^ she found b/^r busied in some of the 
as 
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comtnon affairs of life^ and apparentf j a 
different person. 

Rosamond, though she made divers' at- 
tempts, conld not lead Caroline back 
again to the same train of thought, or 
tone of expression. Indeed, Rosamond 
^id not attempt it very skilfally^ but ra- 
ther with the awkward impatience of one 
not accustomed to use address.*-* — ^Caro- 
line, intent upon the means of assisting 
the poor young woman whom they had 
i^een at the cottage, went there again * as 
soon as she could, t6 warn old Dorothy*, 
In the first place, to be less cdmmunica^ 
tive, and not on any account to mention 
to any one else the names andcircum^ 
stances whieh she had told them with so 
little reserve. Caroline next applied to 
Dr. Leicester, the vicar of their former 
'parish, a most amiable and respectable 
clergyman, who had come from his vi- 
carage, near Percy-Hall, to spend whiit 
time he could spare from his duti^^ with 
his favorite parishionelfs'r a* Caroline*^ 
request he willingly went to see this §tt- 
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b£4ppy joung woman^ en^eavored^ and 
racceeded in his endeavors^ to sooth and 
tranquillize her mind by speaking to her 
words of peace. His mild piety rused 
and comforted the trembling penitent; 
and while all prospect of forgiveness from 
her parents^ or of happiness in this 
worlds was at an end^ he fixed her 
thoughjts on those better, hopes ismd pro- 
mises, which religion only can afford. Her 
health appeared suddenly to mend wlien 
her mind was more at ease: but this was 
only transient, an^ Dr. Erasmus. Percy, 
to whoip Caroline applied for his medical 
opinion^ gave little hopes of her recove- 
ry. — All that could be done by medicine^ 
and proper kindness, tp as$uage her/suf- 
ferings during her decline, was dpne ip 
the best manner by Mrs, Percy and hesr 
^aughters-^especially by Carpline.-^Thf 
young lybman, nevertheless, died i.n six 
lYeeks-^and was buried without BucI^- 
hurst Falconer^s making any inquiry con- 
cerning her — 4>robably without his know* 
in.^ c/ her death.— A few days after she 
r4 
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was no more, n letter came to her^ from 
him^ which was retamed unopened bj 
Dorothy, who could just write weM 
enough to make these words intelligible 
in the cover. 

" Sib, 

*' Kate Robinson i5 dead-*- 
this four days — your child is with me stilly 
ftfld Well.— She bid me tell yottjif ever yoa 
asked more concerning her — ^she left you 
her forgiveness on her death-bed, and 
hopes you will be happy. Sir. — 
«* Your huoible servant, 

" DoROTBV White.** 

A bank-note of ten pounds was receiv- 
ed by Dorothy soon afterwards for the use 
of the child, and deep regret was express- 
ted by the father for the death of it's mo- 
ther.—But, as Dorothy said—" that came 
too late to be of any good to her." 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



Soon after the death of poor Kate^ ^ 
attention of the Percy> family "was taken 
tap by a succession of different visits} 
some from their old neighbors^, and real- 
ly afilectionate friends ; some from among 
the band of reproaching condolers. The 
first vre shall mention, who partook of 
the natare <if both these classes^ was 
Lady Jane Oranville. She was a sincefto 
and warm friend^ but a tormenting family 
adviser and director. 

Her Ladyship was nearly related to 
Mr^ Percy^ whith gave her^ on this oc- 
easion^ rights of which she knew how to 
avail herself. 

To do her justice^ she was better qua- 
lified to be an adviser and protector^ than 
many who assume a similar tone and 
character. 
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Lady Jane Granville was of high birth 
and fortune, had always lived in good 
company, had seen a great deal oC the 
world, both abroad and at hoixie ; she had 
a complete knowledge of all that makes 
people well received in society, had ge- 
netol^sed her obs^rvatioi!is, and had fonn4 
^ them into maxims of prudence audi 
politenessj which redounded the mofe tpi 
Im credit in conversation, as they were 
never comit^itted to writing,^ and could,i 
therefo/e, never be brought to the danj^er*t 
otts test of being printed. a|id published^ 
Her Ladyship valued her own traditional 
wisdom, and oral instractiooj beyond aujf 
thing that can be learned from booJrs. She 
had acquired a ;^7c/, . whichi disclaiming 
and disdaining every regular process of 
reasonings led her with admirable cec^ 
tainty to right conclusions in her own 
concerns, and thus in some degree justi^i 
fied the peremptory tooe she assumed in 
advising others. 

Though by no means pleated witk 
Mr, and Mrs. Percy's answers to sever^ 
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fef her tetters of advice, yet she thought 
it her duty, as a friend and relation, to 
persevere. She invited herself to the 
Hills, where, with ^reat difficfuHy^ 
through scarcely practicable cross roads^ 
she atriYed^ She was so much fatigued and 
^exhausted, in body and mind^ that durr 
ing the first evening she could talk of no* 
thing but her hair-breadth escapes. The 
next itorning after breakfast, she began 
with, '^ My dear Mr. Percy, now I have 
a moment's ease, I have a thousand 
things t6 say to you. I am very much 
surprised, that you have thought fit t6 
settle her^ quite out of the world. — Will 
you give me leave to speak my mind 
freejy to you on the subject ?*'— - 

" As freely as you please, vay dear 
Lady Jane, upon any subject, if you Will 
only promise not to be offended, if v^er 
should not coincide in opinion/' • ^ 

." Certainly, certainly 5 I am sure I 

never expect or wish any body to i^ubmit 

*to my opinion^ though . , • • • I haveTiad 

opportunities of seeing something of the 

r6 
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world. — Bat I assure you^ t|iat noting 
but very pfuiicwlar regard would induce 
met to offer my advioe* It 1$ a masim of 
ndme, that family interferqace l^egins w 
ill hreediqg^ and ends in impertinencei 
and accordingly it is a thing I haweever 
jtecutiarly avoids. But with a particu** 
lar friend and near relation likeyou^ my 
dear Mr. Percy> I think there onght to 
be an exception. — Now» my dear Sir, the 

young people h^ve just left the room, — 

I can take this opportunity of speaking 

freely,-— Your 'daughters — what will you 

do ivith them ?" 

. ^^ Do with them! I beg pardon tot 

fepeatiag your Ladyship's words, bat 1 

don't precisely understand your quea* 

tiou/'~ 
" Well, precise Sir, then, in Otbir 

words, how do you mean to dispose of 

them?"— 
^' I don't mean to dispose of them at 

all,*' laid Mr. Percy.— 
** Then let me tell you, -my good 

friend," said Lady Jane, with a most 
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^pfP0pk^ic tooe^ — ^* let wa»txXL you/ that 
ysou will live to repent that.--^Yoa know 
I bave seen something of tht worlds yon 
ought to bring them fbrHrvd^and make 
the 9io$t: of their birtb^ &mi^5 and coi^ 
XMKiM)^) put tbem ia a ^ny of ^showing 
their aceotnpKshmenta, make proper ac^ 
Jlttaintance^ and obtain for your . giris 
whfit I oaU the patronage of fashion." 

" Patronage i" repeated Mr. Percys 
Af i%is^uis to be my doom to hear of no- 
ttliiig but ^patrcHiage^ whichever way I 
twu^-r-What ! patro^Aagd^ for my dai^hr 
*|er9^ as well asfo9 my sons!'' 

, *' Ye^^** said, I^y Jane^ ^* and look 
to it^ — for your daiighters will never go 
on without it. — Upon their first coming 
out, you should . . ^. . • . " Here her 
•Ladyship stopped shorty for CaroHne aqi 
Rosamond returned — '* Oh I go on, go 
on, let me beg of. your lAdyship"— '-said 
'Mr. Percy — '^ why should not my daugh* 

tets have the advantage of hearing what 

you are saying/' — 

'' Well then, I will tell them candidly, 

that upon their first coming out it will be 
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tin incoDceivable advantage^ wbatertf 

you may think of it to have thepa* 

tronage of fashion,— Every day, we sec 
'many an ugly face, many a mere simple* 
ton, many a girl who had nothing upon 
earth but her dress, become quite chann« 
ing, when the radiance of fashion is upon 
them. And there are sdme people who can 
throw this radiance where and on whom 
they please ;-»-just as easily," sa\d Lady 
Jane; playing with a spoon she held in 
her hand, *^ just as easily, as I throw the 
sunshine, now upon this object, and now 
upon that, now upon Caroline, and tiavir 
iipon Rosiatmohd.— ^And observe, no tye 
turns upon the beauteous Caroline novTy 
because she is left in the shade."— 

It was Afr. Percy's poMcy to. allow 

'Lady Jane full Uberty to finish sdl she 

wished to say, without interruption, for 

when people are interrupti^, they ioia* 

-gine they have nmch more to ^d. Let 

*ihem go on^ and they come to the end tff 

their sense, and even of their words, soom- 

•fer than they^ or you, could probably ex- 

pect.^' ;/ 
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• ** Now," continued her Ladyship, ** to 
apply tolitingexamples — ^Youknow Mrs. 
Paul Cotterel?"— *^ No"— *^ WelM— 
Lady Peppercorn ?'^ « No"— *< Nor the 
Miss Blissets?"— « No"—" That is the 
misfortune of living so much out of the 
world ! — But there are the Fidconers, we 
till know them at least-^^ow look at th^ 
Miss Falconers." . -^ 

"Alas! wetm?enotthehonorofknow-L 
ingev^ the Miss Falc<Kiers," said Mr; 
Percy, " though they are our cousins."-—^ 

" Is it possible, that you don't know thd 
Miss Falconers ?" 

" Very possible," replied Mr. Percys, 
** they live always in town, and we have 
never seen them since they were chil^ 
ilren,***<except a visit or two which pass- 
^ b(tf ween us just after Mrsr. Falconer's 
inarriage, we know nothing even of her^ 
though we are all acquainted with the 
.Conunissioneri who comes from tim^ to 
%ime to this part of the country .""— 
; ** A very clever man the Commissioner 
is, in his way," said Lady Jane, " but 
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iKitking to his wile.*— I can assure '^au, 
Mrs. Falconer is particularly well wtn^ 
jottf culti vating^^^for unless Wtenial vU 
vafehip should interfere, I know few pco* 
pie ill tbei^ofld/wb^^eouid i^eMoreaae- 
fui to your ^rb> when you iring 2A«mi 
wf. She fm a vast deid of address,-*.- 
And for a pvooC m I was foiag to point 
out to you, there are the Miss Falcwien 
iuihe first eirckiSi-'^-asked every where — 
yetwithoutfortunes, and with nospreten* 
sions begroud, or equal to, what ycmr 
dafighters have,— not with half Rosa, 
mond's wit and infotttiatiour-^nothing 
eompftrable in point of beauty and ac* 
complishmente to Caroline i yet bow 
they hay^ got on f-^ee what fiashion eaa 
do ... • Came, come, we must oourt her 
patron^ge-r^Leave that to me •»« 41I as- 
sure you I understand the ways and 
means. "— 

: '< I have no doubt of t|iat," said Mr. 
Percy, ^* All that your I^klyship hais said 
is excellent sense, and incontrovertible as 
far as '' 
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♦* Oh ! I knew ytnx would think so, I 
knew we should understand one another 
as soon as you had heard all I had to 

'* Excellent sense^ and jncontroverti- 
ble^ 88 far as it relates to the means^ but 
perhapjs we may not agree as to th^e ends^ 
apd if these are different^ you know your 
meansy though the best adapted for gain^ 
ing your objects^ may be quite useless or 
unfit for the attsdnment of mine/' 

'^ At onoe^ then, we can't differ as to 
^ur objects, for it is my object to see 
your daughters happily married ^ now tell 
m€y'* said Lady Jane, appealing alterr 
nately to Mr. and Mrs. Percy ..." Ho- 
nestly tell me, is not this your object — 
and your's ?" — 

, "-JHonestly, it is'* — said Mr. and Mrs. 
P^rcy. 

" That's right 1 knew wi must 

9gree there." 

" But," said Mrs. Perby, «< allow me to 
.ask, what you mean by happily married ?" 
. <* What do ]L mean ? Just whaf you 
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mean . . . what every body means ^t the 
bottom of their hearts — in the first place, 
married'to men who have some fortune/* 

" What does your Ladyship mean by 
some fortune?" 

" Why you have such a strange 

way of not understanding* — We who live 
in the world must speak as the world 
speaks — we cannot recur continually to 
a philosophical dictionary, and if we had 
recourse to it we should only be sent from 
a to z, and from z back again to ^ j see 
affluence, see competence, see luxuty, set 
philosophy, and see at last that you see 
nothing, and that you knew as much be* 
forfe you opened the book as when you 
shut it^ — whii:;h indeed is what I find t^ 
be the case with most books I read." 

Triumpha^nt from the coqsciousdB^S of 
having hitherto had all the wit on her 
side. Lady Jane looked round, and con- 
tinued. . 

** Though I don't pretend to draw my 
maxims from books, yet this much I do 
Jcnpw, that iamatrimony, let people have 
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ever 60 much sense, and merit, and love; 
and all that, they must have bread and 
butter into the bargain^ or it won't do." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Percy, " un- 
der that head I suppose you include alt 
the necessaries of life." 

•* And some of the luxuries, if you 
please, for in thejse days luxuries are be- 
come necessaries." 

" A barouche and four, for instance ?" 
said Mrs. Percy. 

** Oh ! no, no— my dear madam,. I 
speak within bounds; you cannot expect 
a barouche and four for girls, who have 
nothing." 

*^ I expect it, as little as I wish it for 
them," said Mrs. Percy, smiling — " and as 
little as my daughters, I believe, desire it." 

^^ But if such a thing should offer, I 
presume you would not wish, that Rosa- 
mond or Caroline should refuse;" — 

" That depends upon wka offers it," 
said Mrs. Percy, — " But . whatever my 
.Wishes might be, I should, as I believe 
I safely m^y, leave my daughters entirCf* 
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\y At Uberty to judge, and decide hr 
th^selv6s/' 

" Yesj I believe you timely may," siod 
Lady Jane, <^ a* Icm^ ad you keep theia 
here. — Yon might as well talk of le&vtog 
them at liberty id the deserts of Arabia* 
You don't expect that knights and i^uires 
should come hither in fuest of your^iau^ 
sels?"— 

*' Then y4iu would have the damselsK 
sally forth in quest of the knights dn^ 
squires?" said Mr. Percy •^ 

^< Let them sally forth at any rate/"" 
said I<ady Jane, laughing, *^ nobody has 
a right to ask in quest of what. We are 
not now in the times of anisient romance^, 
when 3;^ung ladies were to sit straighl^ 
laced at their locftns, or iiever to stir iar^ 
ther than ta their bower windows." 

^^ Young ladies^ must now go a great 
deal farther,*' said Mr. JPercy, *^ before 
the discourteous knights will deign to 
take any fibtice dfthem/^ 
f <'Ay, indeed, it is shameful I'* ^id 
' Lady Jane, sighing. ^^ I declare jn ia^ 
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^baiqefa^*' repeated ' sh«^ indignantly. 
^^ Do yoa know^ that last winteif at Bath 
4Sie ladiei^ were fbroed to ask the gentle* 
ilieil to dancei** 

« Foreed?'^ said Mr* Percy. 
*' Yes, forced," said Lady Jane, •* or 
"else they nrast have sat still all liight like 
so many sinapletons.'* 

** Sad alternative," said Mr. Percy; 
^ and what is worse, I understand that 
liartneri for life are 'scarcely to be had on 
^sier terms, at least so I am informed by 
tue of your e3tceflent modem mothers, 
iMTrs. Chatterton, who has been leading 
*cr three gawki/ graces about from one 
watering place to another these six years^ 
Wishing, mnd hunting, and hawking for 
Jiusbands. * There now! I have carried 
tny girls to Bath, and to London, and t6 
Tunbridge, and to Weymouth, and to 
Cheltenham, and eveiy where; I am 
sure I can do no more for them /^— I as- 
isure you," continued Mr. Percy, ** 1 
have heard Mrs. Chatterton say these 
very words in a room full of company.*' — 
** In a room full of company ! Shock- 
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ing 1" said Lady Jane. " Bat then poof 
Mrs. Cbatterton is a fool you know, and 
ivbat is wor^5 not well mannered — Viow. 
should she ? But I flatter myself^ ,if yoU: 
will trust me with your daughter Caroline, 
we should manage matters rather better. — 
Now let me tell you my plan — My plan is 
to take Caroline with, me immediateiy to 
Tunbridge^ previous to her London cam- 
paign. Nothing can be a greater mistake 
(haa to keep^a young lady up, and prevent 
her being seen till the moment when shoi 
is to be brought out^ it is of incalculable 
advantage, tha^t previous to her appear* 
^nce in the great world, ^he should have 
been seen by certain fashionable /^^7i^/^rf» 
It is essential, that certain reports re- 
specting her accomplishments and con^ 
nexioos should have had time to cirr^ 
culate properly." 

All this Mr. and Mrs. Percy acknow- 
ledged, in as unqualified a manner as 
Lady Jane could desire, was fit and ne- 
cessary to secure what is called a young 
lady's success in the fashionable world} 
but they said, that it was not their object 
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lo dispoie of theif datighters^ Its it is called, 
to the best advantages the arts which are 
commonly practised for this purpose they 
thought ^ot 'Only indelicate, but ulti* 
itfately .impolitic and absurd : for men in 
general are now so well aware of them> 
i^at they avQidthe snares and ridicule> 
s^xid detest those by whom they are con- 
trived. If, now and then, a dupe be 
found, still the chance is, that the match 
'SO made turns out unhappily > at best at- 
tachments formed in. public places, and 
in the hurry of a townlife^ can seldom be 
founded .on ariy real knowledge of cha- 
ri^cter^^ or suitableness of taste and tem- 
per. /Mti^mucK mote probable,'* added 
.Mrs. Percy, ' ** that happy marriagejB 
should jbq made, where people have lei- 
sure and opportunities of becoming 
really and intimately acquainted with 
* each. other's diaj^sUionsJ' 

** Vastly well"-;— said Lady Jane— -*^so 
you mean to bury your daughters in the 
country— to shut them .up at least, all 
the days of their unfortunate lives/^' 
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Mr. and Mrs, Percy, both at the same 
moment eagerly declared^ that tiiey had 
no such absurd or cruel intention to- 
wards their daughters. ^ On the con* 
trary," said Mr. Percy, «^ we shall tike 
every proper occasion, that our present 
fortune and situation will ailow^ of iet« 
ting them see agreeaUe and sensible pet* 
SonisV^ 

" Are they to spring out of the ground, 
Uiese agreeable and sensible p^sbns?*' 
said Lady Jane; '* Who do you see in 
this desert, or expect to see?*.* 

'* We see your Ladyship in the first 
place," said *Mi*. Percy, ** you eannot, 
therefore, wonder if we are proud enough, 
to expect to see sometimes good t:oos- 
pany, persons of merit, and even of 
fashion, though we have lost our station 
and fortune."^ — 

** That is ver^ politely turned by you, 

Mr. Percys— Much more polite than my 

desert. — But I could not bear the thoughts 

of your sweet pretty Caroline's blushing 

Unseen." 
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" Nor coiild . we/* said Mr, Percy,, 
^' bear <;he thoughts of hi^r ceasing to blush 
from bqing too much. seen. — We could 
not bear the thought&of^ttingourdavgh^ 
te7'sout, and sending, them to the London 
market^ with the portionless class of ma-, 
trimonial adventurers, of whom even 
tlie few that succeed are often doomed 
but to splendid misery in marriage; an^ 
the numbers who fail in their venture 
are, after a certain time, consigned to 
neglect and contempt in single wretch-* 
edness. — Here^ on the contrary, in the 
bosom of their own families, without seek- 
ing to entice or entrap, they can at all 
events never be disappointed, or degrad- 
ed ; and, whether married or single, will 
be respected and respectable, in youth 
and age — secure of friends, and of a 
happy home-'* 

** Happy nonsense ! begging your par* 
don, my dear Coz. — Shall I tell you 
what the end of nil this living in the 
bosom of' their own families will be? — 
that they will die old maids. For mercy's : 

VOL. I. s 
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Mke» my dear Mrs. Percy, do not let 
Mr. Percy be philosophical fer j^our 
daughters, whatever he may be for him*- 
self. — ^YoQ, I am sure, cannot wish your 
poor daughters to be old maids^^* said 
her Labysbip, with a tremendous accent 
upon the word. 

** No, I should wish them to msury^ 
if I could ensure for them good husbands, 
not merely good fortunes. The warmest 
tirish of my heart,*' cried Mrs. Percy, 
•* is to see my daughters as happy as I 
am myself, married to men of their own 
choice, whom they can entirely esteem, 
and fondly love.-^But J would rather see 
my daughters in their graves, than see 
them throw themselves away upon men 
unworthy of them, or sell themselvesr to 
husbands unsuited to them, merely for 
the sake of being establzskedyfor the vulgar 
notion of getting married^ or to avoid the 
imaginary and unjust ridicule of being 
old maids." ^ 

The warmth and energy with which 
these last words were spoken, by so 
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gentle a persob as Mrs* Peccy, surprised 
X^y. Jane sq much, that she was silent; 
all her ideas being suddenly at a stand, 
cmd hec sagacity at a fault. — ^Mr. Percy 
proposed a walk to show her the Hills; 
as her Ladyship ix>se to accompany him^ 
she said to.hersdif, 

*' Who could have g^essed^ that Mrs. 
Percy was so romantic ?-*-*but she has 
<:aught . it from her husband. — ^What a 
strange father and mother !-^But for the 
sake of the poor girls» I will not give up 
the point. — ^I will have Caroline with me 
to Tunbridge,. and to town» in spite of 
their wise heads.'' 

: She renewed her attack in the even« 
ing after teia.^^Rising^ aqd walking to- 
wards the window^ 

" A word with yon Mr. Percy, if yoa 
please. Th^ young people are going to 
walk, and now we can talk. the matter 
over by ourselves.'* 

*• Why should not we talk it over be- 
fore the young people?" said Mr. Percy. 
^^ We always speak of ^very thing openly 
S 2 
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in this family," continued he, turning to 
Lady Jane, •* and I think, that is one 
reason why we live so happily together. 
I let tny children know all my views for 
then); all my affairs, a<id my opinions, I 
may say all my thoughts,, or bow could 
I expect them to trust me with theirs ?" 
. ^* As to. that, children are boundhy 
gratitude to treat their parents with per- 
fect openness,*' said Lady Jatie, " and 
it iisthe duty of children, you know, to 
make' their parents their confidants upon 
all occasions." 

" Duty and gratitude are excellent 
things," said Mr. Percy, -"' but some- 
what^mdre is necessary between parent 
and child, to produce friendship. Re- 
collect the Due d'Epernon's reply to his 
king; who reproached him with want of 
affection. * Sire, you may command 
my services, iny life, but your Majesty 
knows, friendship is, fo be won only by 
friendship.^ » . , 

. « Very trlie,"— said Lady Jane, "but 
friendship is not properly speaking, the 
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connexion that subsists between parents 
and dbildren/* 

«' I am sorry you think so," said Mr. 
Percy,. smiling — *.* priay do not teach^my 
children that doctrine." 

" Nay," said Lady Jane^ " no mat- 
ter whether we. call it friendship. or not; 
I will answer for it, that without any 
refined notions ^ about perfect openness 
and confidence^ your children will be 
fond of you, ifyou arc indulgent to them 
in certain points* Caroline, my dear,'* 
»aid sh^, turning to Caroline^ who wa^ 
at the farthest end of the room. — ^* Don't 
look so unconscious,^ for you are a party 
€M>n€ertied; so come, and kneel at the 
feet of thiis perverse father of yours, to 
plead your cause and mine, I must take 
you with me to Tunbridge. Come, you 
must let me have her a sumlner and 
winter, and I will answer for Caroline's 
success ?" . 

" What does your Ladyship mean by 
my success?" said Caroline- 
, ^* Why child. ...... now don't play 

S3 
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jTOur father's philosophic airs upon me ; 
we people who live in the ^oM, sind not 
with philosophers^ are not prepared ibr 
such entrapping interrogatories. Btiit 
come, I mean in plain English^ my dear, 
though I am afraid it i^ill shock your 
ears, that you will be (speaking loud) 
pretty well admired, pretty well -abused, 
and oh ! shodkii^ ! . . » pretty well makr* 
Tied!" 

" Pretty Well married T' repeated Mrs. 
Percy, in a scornfifl tone, " but ^neither 
Caroliue nor I should'be satisfied, uidess 
she be very well married." 

•^ Hey day! There is no knowing 
where to have you lady pbilo^apbers^^-^ 
This morning you did m^t desire a coach 
aiid four for your ^daughters, not youj 
now you Quarrel with tne on theodier 
side of the question. Really for a hidjr 
of nloderatioli you are a little exorbitant. 
Fretty well married you knotr iisplies 
^2,000. a yedr, 'and very well married^ 
nothing under £10,^0&.'' 

'' Is that the language 6f the tearket? 
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I did not understand the exact meauingxxf 
wry well married .... did you Caroline i 
I own I expect something more than 
^10,000. a year/' 

•* More I — ^you unconscionable wretch I 
how much more ?" said Lady Jane. 

*^ Infinitely more^" said Mr, Percy— 
*' I expect a man of sense^ <tem'pei:> and 
virtue^ who would love my daughter as 
she 'deserves to be loved.'' 

** Let me advise you," said. Lady 
Jane^ in her very gravest |one^ ^^ not to 
puff up Caroline's imagination wiUi a 
parcel of romantio notions. — | never yet 
knew any good done by it. Depetid on 
it you will be disappointed,, if you expect 
a^genins to descend from the -clouds ex- 
press for your daughters. Let thejaoi do as 
other people do, and the^ may have a 
chance of meeting with some good sort 
of .men> who will make them as happy 
as .... as happy as their neighbors." 

^^ And how happy is that?" said Ca- 
roline-^" as happy as we are now ?" 
" As you are now l" said Lady Jane 
s4 
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— ** a vastly pretty msiideiity speech : 
but young ladies, f&eveVtheless^ usually* 
thinks that the safiFron robe of Hymen 
would not be the most unbecoming dress 
in the world, and whether it be in com- 
pliance with their daughters' taste^ or 
their own convenience, most parents are 
in a hurry to purchase it." 

" Sometimes at the expense of their 
daughters' happiness for life/* sa\d Mrs. 
Percy. 

** Well, le$t we should go over the 
tame ground, aiid get into the same la- 
byrinth, where we lost ourselves this 
morning, let me come to the point at 
once. — May I hope, Mr. and Mrs. Percy, 
to have the pleasure of CatoVme's com- 
pany at Tunbridge ncfxt week, and in 
Town next winter, or not? — Thsrf is the 
question.'' — 

•* That is a question which your 
Ladyship will be so good as to ask Cfer- 
roline, if you please," said Mr. Percy; 
•♦ both her mother and I wiifeh, that she 
should decide for herself." 
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" Indeedi"-^ried Lady Jaije— " Then, 
my dear* Caroline, if you please, come 
with me this minute 1tO:my dressing- 
room, and we'll settle it all at my toilette 
de nuit. I have a notion^' added her 
Ladyship, " as^ she drew Caroline's arm 
, within hers> and led her out of the rooni^ 
I have a notion, that I shall not find yo^ 
quite so impracticable as your father 
has shown himself." 

"> You may leave us, Keppel," — said 
Lady J.ane> <^ to her maid,, as she went 
into her dressing-room>. I will ring when 
I want you.r— My love,'/ said siie ta Ca- 
roline, who stood beside her dressing- 
table,, "why did. not you let Keppel 
dress your haic to day ?. — But no matter, 
when I onpe gpt you to town, .we'll 
manage it all our own way.— I have a 
notion, that you are not of a positive 
temper." 

Caroline colored at this speech. 

" I see what you are thinking of," 
said Lady Jane — mistaking her coua- 
tenance---" and to tell you the trulh^^ I 
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also iam sdAly afraid, by wiiat I s^e^ that 
we shall teai^ly gain -oiir poiRt-^I know 
your father. — Sotaie difficulty tv\VV be 
started, and ten to <>iie he will not allow 
me to have you at lai*.^— l/nless y<m try 
and persuade bim yourself.'*' 

" I never iry to persu^e my- father to 
do any thing/- 

" What then, he is iliota insin^ 'be 
persuaded ?" 

" No/* — said Caroline^ smiling, "'but 
What IS much better,, he is a mam to ^ 
convinced." 

'^ Better !" exclaimed luady Uane — 
" Why surely you had ndt rather lite 
wi^h a tnan yxju were to convinbe, thaa 
one you couM persuade ?" 

« Would it not be safer ^'' said Caro- 
line " the arts of persuasion might be 
turned against us by others,,but the power 
of conviction never could." 

" Now,, my dear, you are too 'deep 
for me," replied Lady Jane. — *^ Yoa 
said very little in our long debate this 
Homing, and I'm afraid I said toa 
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Knuchi but I own I could not help 
4»peakii)g candidly^ — Between ourselves 
lyoor father has some notions^. whichy you 
kiiow> are a little odd." — 

" My father !" eKclaimed Caroline. 

^^ Yes, my dear, though he is your 
fathefc, and my relation too, you know 
one cannot be quite blinded by partia- 
&i^y--«and I Mjever would give up my 
judgment/*^ 

. •' JMor would I," said Caroline. *^ Nor 
J«am £(ure would my father ever desire 
It, .-J^^ou see "how freely he permits, he 
<eil jur^res us all to converse with him. 
. I^e is never di^leased with any of us 
for foeiog of a di&rent opinion from 
his.*" 

*' He may not show displeasure/^ said 
Xady Jane.-^ 

*' Oh ! he does not feel it, ma'an»— *I 
assure you,"-*-said Caroline, with emo- 
-tion; — " Yon do not know my fatlier,. 
indeed you do not.'* 

" My dear,*' said JLady Jane,, retract- 
ing,. *^ I know he is an excelL^ father,. 
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and I am sure I would have yon think 
so. — It is your duty,— But at the same 
time you know be is not infalHble, and 
you must not insist," added she sharply, 
" upon all the world's being of one way 
of thinking.— My dear, you are his 
favorite, and it is no wonder you defend 
him." 

« Indeed, ma'am," said Caroline, *^ if 
I am his favourite, I do not know it." 

*^ My dear, don*t mistake me. — ^Tt is 
no wonder that you are. You must be 
a favorite with every body — and yet,** 
said Lady Jane — and she paused. — " As 
you hinted, perhaps I am mistaken . . . • 
I think Rosamond seems .... Heyf . . . • 
Now tell me candidly — which is the fe- 
vorite?" 

" I would if I knew,"— said Caro- 

line. 

*' Oh ! but there must be some favo- 
rite in a family.— I know there must, — 
And since you will not speak,.! guess 
how it is. Perhaps, if I had asked your 
• sister Rosamond to go to town with me 
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next winter, your father would hayebeen 
better pleased, and would have consented 
^more readily." 

• ** To lose her company if she were his 
favorite ?" said Caroline, smiling. 

^' But you know, my dear," continued 
Lady Jane, without hearing or attending 
to this. — " You know, my dear, that 
Rosamond, though a very good girl and 
very sensible, I am sure^ yet fthe has 
-|K)t your personal advantages, and I 
could do nothing for her in town, 
except, perhaps, introduce her at Mrs. 
Cator% and Lady Spilsbury*s, or JLady 

Angelica Headingham's conversazione 

Rosamond has .a mixture of naivete and 
sprighiliness that is new, and m\ghtta&e. 
— If she had more courage, and would 
hazard more in conversation, if she had 
in short, Part de sefaire valoir, onecouid 
hand her verses about, and get her for- 
ward in the bel-esprit lina— -But she 
must stay till we have brought you into 
fashion, my dear, and another winter, 
perhaps .... Well, my love, I will not 
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keep yott ttp laager. — On Mondq^^ if 
you please, we ^b»ll go— niace you s^qt 
you are sure your father is in earnesiyin 
fgil^iogryoU teAve to- decide for youftself/* 
What '^w Lady iaue Gran¥ilie% 
•stonifihinept,^ when she beard Qeiroliae 
deditie, wilh polite thttiiks> her Idnd in* 
vitation ! 

Her Ladyship stead «ilent witb sua- 
'pended indignation. 

" This cannot be your own determi- 
nation,, chiid 2" 

*^ I beg your Xiadyship's perdon — ^It is 
>^ntirdy jny own. When a person is 
convineed by good reasons,, those reasons 
isurely become ^eh* own. Bat incbpen- 
iiently of.^1 the arguments whii^Klha've 
lieard ^frorn my fieutlier and mother, my 
own feelings oiust prerent me firom leay-^ 
'mg home in our present circumstances. 

. — ^I oatinot quit: my parents -and my sis* 
ter,'naw they stre, cojnparatively speak- 
ing, in distress. Neither in prosperity 

. »or adversity do I wish to leave my fa- 
mily> but jcertainly not in advensity.'* — 



** High-flovfn notions l^^your ^mUjr 
is not in any great Aisti^ss^ 4;haftil o e e ■ > 
'there is a clmnge to be swre an ihe'style 
of itfe .... 'But a daughter oiidiiej yoli 
<kno!^,!only increases thie^ • % jthe diffi- 
ctiltie*/* ^ 

^^ I*>believe inj^father wad tnoOmr iflb 

'notthii>k w/**9aia>OaJ'oii»e, ^' andtiK 

ihey do, Jewish to stay mih them, and 

share their fortune^ Mrhateirer it msif/r 

her 

*^ '1 'have donei-*as yoa ^pTease — yoa 
are to decide for yourself. Miss Caroline 
Percy — This is your final deteimiiiia'- 
tion?'*^ 

" It is,''- said Caroline — '^ but perasit 
>Me," add^d she,^ • taking Lady » Jane's 
hand, and endeatoring by the ^kln^t 
tdiie of ^atitavie,. to at^rt thfedis^nsute 
%bidi slie saw gatheri«g^-— " ^Permttnie 
to asi*ife you, that I am truly grateful for 
your ^kiirtMliiess, and-'I hope . . . .1 a*n 
»ure,'Wiat I never shall forget It./^ 

Lady Jane drew away her 'hand 
• haughtlty— *^ Permit me ta assure you>^ 
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Miss Caroline Percy, that there are ffewv 
very feur yoHng ladies indeed, even 
among my owii^ nearest relations, to wh<«i 
I would have ondertaken to be, chaperon. 
I do not know another young lady ia 
England, to whom I would have made 
the offer I hare made to you — nor would 
thai offer ever have heen made, could I 
reasonably have fbreseea the possibility 
of it*s being refused. — Let us say no more. 
Ma'am, if you please^ we understand 
one another now-<-*and I wish you a good 
night/* 

Caroline retired,, soi^y to have dis^ 
pleased one who had shown so much 
friendly eagerness to setve her^ yet not 
HI the least disposed to change h^er deter- 
mination. The next day Lady Jane's 
morning-face boded no good. — Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy in vain endeavored by all the 
kind attentions in their ppwer to assuage 
her. feelings,, but notlung rastoced her to 
that sweet teniper^ in which she had 
begun the chapter of advice — She soon 
announ<sed, that she had received letters^ 
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^^'hich called her immediately to Tun- 
bridge, and her Ladyship quittied the 
Hills, resolving never more to visit rela- 
tions, who would not be guided by her 
opinion. 

The next persons who came to visit 
the Percy family in their- retirement, 
were Mrs. Hungerford, and her daughter 
Mrs. Mortimer, who had been friends 
and near neighbors whilst they resided 
at Percy- Hall, and whose society they 
had particularly regretted. The distance 
at which they now lived from Hunger- 
ford Gastle was such, that they bad little 
hope that any intercourse could be kept 
up with it's inhabitants, especially as 
'Mrs. Hungerford had arrived at that 
time of life, when she was exempted from 
the ceremony of visiting, and she seldom 
stirred from home, except when she went 
to town annually, to see her daughter 
Mortimer. 

** So," — said Mrs. Hungerford, as Mr. 
Percy helped her out of her carriage — 
^' my good friend, you are surprised at 
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ieeingwe^ are you? — Ah! you thougbt 
I was too old, or too kizy to come, — ^but 
I am happy to be able to cotivmce yotf, 
Hktit yo^u Me mistaken. See wbat motive 
will do! — ^You know Mr. Percy sayst 
that people can do any thing they please, 
and it is cerbun that it pleased me to do 
tWs." 

When she itas seated, ^^ Mfs^ Penc^ 
jtpoke of the diataace frc^m Y^Yuoh she 
had kindly oome to see them, i^ an* 
swered— ' . 

<< I hearf^ople talk of a visiting distance^ 
ai^ I understand perfectly well wbsatt it 
means when •aequaintalioe are in ques- 
tion, but for timidB ^bere is no visiiing 
distance. RemoTe to the lAntfs E.nd, 
and, old as I am, I will pursue and over- 
take yon too> tortoise as I seem. — ^And 
don't depend upon ^rknights, for every 
night is full moon to fne, when X ambent 
upon a visit to a friend— And don't de- 
pend upon Hills.-^Thefc are no PyreBiees 
between us."— 

Theseisouod, perbftps^t likeflaere^ivil 
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speeches^ but they came from one ^ho 
always spoke sincerely^ and who was fio 
common person. Mrs. Hungerford was^ 
by those who did not know her, thought 
proud .j those who did, knew that sh» 
had resuson to be^ proud. She was of 
noble descent^ dignified appearance^ 
polite manners* strong understandings 
luad high character* . Her fortune^ coiif 
nexion^, various Hnqwiedge^ axid extraorr 
dinary merits hado during a loqg life^ giyem 
her means of becoming acquainted with 
most of the persons^of apy celebrit;y ojr 
worth in her own «ind in foreign couar 
tries. No new candidate for fame ap- 
peared in any line of life^ without ^e- 
siring'to be noticed; by Mrs* Hutigerford^ 
no traveller of distinction or pf litepaturp 
vifited Engfond, without providing himr 
self with^letter^ of adtroduetion to Mt^. 
Hungeifordj ^nd ^ her 4MM}omplished 
daughter, 

,T\ie wife of Admipail Mortimer-— .in 
her early youth isbci bad >pa6Seii s^me 
jreors abro«4i «nd hed^tlie virax^ty^ eas^ 
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polish, tact, anil esprit de sociiti of s^ 
Frenchwoman, with the solidity of un- 
derstanding, amiable qualities, domestic 
tastes, and virtues of an English ivomair. 
The mutual affection of this mother and 
daughter, nob only secured their own 
happiness but diffused aa additional 
charm over their manners, and increased 
the interest which they otherwise in* 
spired. They had a delightful society 
both in< town and in the country. Mrs. 
Mortimer's house in London was the 
resort of the best company in the best 
-sense of the word. It was not that dulf^ 
dismal, unnatural thing,^ an English eon- 
versazionCy where people are sef, against 
their will and. their nature, to talk witj 
or reduced, against their pride and their 
conscience, to worship wfo&. — This so- 
ciety partook of the nature of the best 
English and the best French society, 
judiciously combined. The French mrx*- 
ture of persons of talents and of rank, 
men of literature and of the world — the 
Frendx habit of 'mingling feminine and 
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masculine subjects ef conversation, in- 
stead of separating tbeseices^ far as the 
confines of their prison-room will allow, 
i»to hostile parties, dooming one sex to 
politics, argument, and eternal sense, 
the other to scandal, dress, and eternal 
nonsense. — Yet with these French man- 
ners, there* were English morals— with 
this French ease,.gayety, and politeness ; 
English isincerity, confidence, and safety. 
—-No simagrie^ no espionage ; no i«trigue, 
political or gallant 3 none of that profli- 
gacy, which not only disgraced, but 
destroyed the reality of pleasure in Pari- 
sian society, at it's most brilliant sera. 
The persons of whom* Mrs. Mortimer's 
society was formed were, in their habits 
and good sense, so thoroughly English, 
that, ^ven had it been possible for 
them to put morality and religion out of 
the question, they would still have 
thought it quite as convenient and agree- 
able to love their own husbands and 
wives, a$ to play at cross-purposes- in- 
gallanting theik* neighbors. In short their 
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plfiasmre !»• g^oeral society wa9 ia a(Mi« 
tlQQ» Qot ii^ o^nlnidistiiiction op (]estru<c«p 
1;jk>ii af tb^c domeatiii; happioess« Q^ 
coQ^equenoe^ M&k Mootiqier^ in the 
Vloom of yonth and. height of fashion j^ 
instead of beipg a coqu6t> ^^ hunting qfkr 
wen with her Qfcs^'* wa9 beloveds almost^ 
to adoration^ as a daughter^ a wif^^ a 
mother) a fciM4.*^l^. Hungerftud* at 
aa advanced age» was not a wretehed^ 
selfish Mad^i^e du I>e£Qmd> exacting. 
homage and aiteniianf, yet disbdieving 
in the existence of friendship ; complain* 
ing in the midst of all the luKunes of ]ife» 
mental and corporeal, of being oppiesaed 
by ennni, unable to find any oae tq love 
and esteem> or incapable of loving and 
esteeming any one.-^-^-rMrs. Hanger- 
lord, surraunded ^^ with, all that should 
accompany old age," 

was, jas she often declared, with gratis 
tude to Providence^ hl^ppier in ^ge than 
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nh^ bad h6ea even in jrouth. With warm 
afiections, and beneTolence guided and 
governed in it^s objects by reason and re^ 
tigion.«-^Indulgent to human nature in 
general, and loving it, but not with 
German oosmopolitism ; first and best, 
loving her daughter, her family, com» 
prisihg a wide and happy extent of rela« 
tions and connexions, sons and nephews 
}n the army and navy, or in different 
iSmployments in the stale*-— Many of 
these young men already distinguished, 
dthers wanting only opportunity to do 
equal honor to their name. All these 
directs of her affection kept up a cou'- 
tinual, strong, and lively interest in the 
affairs of the world, connected her with 
different professions, and extended her 
views to distant countries, so that her 
affections enlarged perpeturfly her sphere 
of knowledge, and supplied that fresh^ 
ness of motive for mental activity, the 
want of which so many complain of a9 
they advance in years. 

During the summer^ Mrs. Mortimer 
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usually spent some tnoaths at Hunger*, 
ford Ca^le, and generally took mth her 
from town some friends, whose, company 
she thought would peculiarly suit her. 
mother's taste. Mrs. Hungerford. had 
always been in the habit of inviting the 
Percy family, whenever she . had any- 
body with her, whom she thought they 
would wish to see or hear ; and t\i\is Ihe 
young people, though living retired in 
the country, had enjoyed the advantages 
of becoming early acquainted with 
many celebrated literary and public 
chai*acters, and pf living in the best so- 
ciety. These were advantages, which 
they obtained from their e^ducatibn and 
their merit, for assuredly Mrs. Hunger- 
ford would never h^ve troubled herself 
with them, merely because they were 
her neighbors, possessing so many thou- 
sand pounds a year, and representatives 
of the Percy interest in the County. — A 
proof of which, if any were wanting, is^ 
that she never took the least notice of 
those who now held their place at Percy- 
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Hall ; and the first visit she paid whea 
she came to the country, the first visit 
she had been known to pay for years, 
was to her fi*iends the Percys, after they 
had lost their thousands per annum. So 
completely was it themselves and not 
their fortune, which she had always con* 
sidered, that she never condoled with 
them, and scarcely seemed to advert to 
any change in their circumstadces. She 
perceived, to be sure, that she was not 
at Percy- Hall; she discovered, probably, 
that she was \n a. small instead of a large 
room, the change of prospect from the 
windows struck her. eye, and she remark- 
ed, that thi$.part of the country was more 
beautiful than that to which she had 
been accustomed. — As to the more or 
less of show, of dress, or equipage, these 
things did not merely make no difierence 
in Mrs. Hungerford's estimation of per- 
sons, but in fact scarcely mside any im- 
pression upon her senses or attention. 
She had^ been so much accustomed to 
magnificence upon a large scale, that 
VOL. L T 
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the dijQFerent subordinate degrees were 
lost upoQ her, and she had seen so many 
changes of fashion and of fortune, that 
she attached tittle importance to these, 
but, regardless of the drapery of ob- 
jects, saw at once what was substantial 
and essential. It might, she thought, 
be one man's taste to visit her in a bia- 
rouche and four, with half a dozen ser- 
vants, and another person's pleasure ta 
come without parade or attendants — this 
was indifferent to her. It was their con- 
versation, their characters, their merit, 
she looked to ; and many a lord and 
lady of showy dress and equipage, and 
vast importance in their own opinions, 
shrunk into insignificance in the company 
of Mrs. Hungerford; and, though in the 
room with her, passed before her eyes 
without making a sufficient sensation 
upon her organs to attract her notice, 
or to change the course of her thoughts. 
All these peculiarities in this lady's 
character rendered her particularly 
agreeable to the Percy family in their 
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present circumstances. She pressed 
them to pay her a long visit. 

** You see/' said Mrs. PJungerford, 
^^ that I had the grace to forbear asking 
this favor, till- I had possession of my 
diiughter Mortimer, and could bring, her 
with me to entice you. — And my dear 
young friends, you shall find young 
friends too, as well as old ones, at my 
house. — My nieces, the Lady Pem- 
brokes, are to be with me ; and Lady 
Angelica Headingham, who will enter- 
tain you, though, perhaps,, you will 
sometimes be tired for her, she works so 
hard aux gattres de beUesprit. I acknow- 
ledge she has a little too much affecta*- 
tion. — But we must have charity for 
affectation and itV multitude of foibles, 
for, you know, Locke says, that it is-, 
only a mistaken desire to please. — An- 
gelica will find out her mistakes in time,, 
and after trying all manners, will hold 
fest by the best — ^that is, the most natu- 
vjaX — in the mean time, do you, my dear 
t2 
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young friends, come and admire her as an 
inimitable actress. — Then, Mr. Percy, 
I have for you three temptations, a man 
of letters — a man of science — ^and a.man 
of sense.— And, for the climax of my 
eloquence, I have reserved,** continued 
she, turning to Mrs. Percy, *^ my ap- 
peal to the mother's feelings. — ^Know, 
then, that my son, my eldest Y^ope, -my 
Colonel, has arrived from the continent 
—landed last night — I expect him home 
in a few days, and you must come and 
flatter me, that he is prqdigiously im- 
proved by the service he has seen, and 
the wounds which he can show, and 
assure me, that next to your own God- 
frey* you would name my Gustavus, of 
all the officers in the army, as most de- 
serving to be our Commander in Chief." 
An invitation, which there were so 
many good and kind reasons for accepting, 
could not be refused.— But before we go 
to Hungerford- Castle, and before we see 
Colonel Hungerford — upon whom, doubt- 
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less, many a one at this instant, as well as 
Rosamond Percy, has formed designs or 
prognostics in favor of Caroline .... we 
must read the following letter, and bring 
up the' affairs of Alfred and Erasmus. 
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